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Rose,—Mrs. John Laing 


One of the outstanding soft-pink varietics 
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W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 





504 South College St. Angola, Ind. 








CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 

Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 





a 
ASK OUR PRICES FoR THE Best 


European New Gladioli 


J. HEEMSKERK 
c/o P. V. Deursen, Sassenheim, Holland 
Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tuli 
free for the asking ome Lilies 








The Alpine and Perennial Seeds 


(over 800 rare varieties) 
SELECTED ANNUAL 8EEDS 
ROCK & HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
BULBS, ROSES and SHRUBS 


listed 1p our 1929 catalogue will be of interest to you. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 


Painesville, Ohio 


staxee PLANT LABEL GOOD? 


it must be impervious to moisture, must retain 
its marking, and must not girdle the Plant— 
We Have It. 

Sample line for the asking. 


THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2180 East 76th St. . Cleveland, Ohie 














That is what you want. 
—, catalog of gladio 


mnials and rock plants 
for the asking. 


Bellevue 


The World’s Finest Flowers 


That is what we grow and seli. 
lus, roses, 


is 


Many new and rare flowers 
offered. 
DELKIN’S PUGET SOUND 
BS, INC. 
Washington 





Deer Lodge Glad Farm 
Honor - - Mich. 
Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Bennett, 


Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and nearly 100 
leading varieties. Catalogues ready Dec. 1st. 


M. F. W RIGHT 











RUS TheWorlds Best 


From the smallest to the tallest- 

Earliest midseason and late- 

IRIS for every purpose — 
Correspondence solicited. 


Robert Wayman Bayside LINY 


Brand Peonies 


Are Prize Winners 
MAGNIFICENT Peonies of rare beauty and charm— 
chosen wherever fine Peonies are grown. Brand’s cate- 
log lists all famous prize winners and new seedli : 
Contains a wealth of information on Peony culture. 
Catalog and price list free. Address Box 32, Faribault, 


Minn. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS 



































KUNDERD GLADIOLI 


Every Gladiolus lover should receive my Golden 
Anniversary catalog which will be issued about 
Jan. 1st. If not already on my mailing list, 
send me yeur address. 


A. E. KUNDERD - Goshen, Ind. 
Box F 








JOERG’S WHITE 
No. 1—$.60 each ----$6.00 dozen 
No. 2— .50 each ---- 5.00 dozen 

New Catalog will be mailed when ready. 


GEORGE J. JOERG, INC. 


New Hyde Park - - a. &, BY. 


KEMP’S 
DAHLIAS and GLADIOLUS 


Are famous the World over for their great size 
perfection of flower and beautiful colors. Free 
catalogue ready in January. 
J. A. KEMP, Glad-Dahlia Specialist 
Breeder and Grower 
Box 181-F-G Little Sliver, NW. J, 








Select Gladioli 


400 of the finest, new and rare domestic and foreign 


varieties, over 100 imported varieties. 
1930 catalogue in large, 
bulblets at prices that will please you. 


Listed in 
medium, small bulbs 
If not on 


my 
and 
my 


mailing list, send your name now for your free copy. 


HENRY C. PETY - 


Paulding, Ohio 


Oregon Grown Gladiolus 
If your name is not on our mailing list, drop 
us a postal and receive our new list when is- 
sued. Worth-while Glads at reasonable prices. 
L. E. WEEKS 


Route 8, Box 54 - Salem, Oregon 








Grow Hardy Lilies 


Also Vermont grown Perennials, 
new rock plants and natives. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt, 








IRIS—25 Varieties $2.00 


Full range of gorgeous colors. 
Each labeled and true to name. 
Each a different variety. Strong, 
healthy divisions. Free catalogs. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Inc. 
Baldwinsville, N.Y. . . Box K 








Cherokee Gardens Gladioli Special Offer 
One large bulb of the following ten fine varieties 
2.50—Minuet, Mme. V. Konynenberg, A. E. Kun- 

derd, Mrs. P. W. Sisson, Golden Dream, Golden Frills, 

Mrs. Hornberger, The Orchid, Rita Beck, and Emile 

Aubrun.—25 bulblets of each $2. : 
25 choice varieties—4 large bulbs of each $4.—in- 

cluding A. V. Bunce, Dr. Bennett, Sid Plummer, Copper 

Bronze, R. Diener, J. A. Carbone, Geraldine Farrar, 

Priority, Fastidious, Betty Joy. 2 of each $2.; 25 

bulblets of each of the 10 named $1, 100 of each $3.50. 

A. F. HEUNISCH 


1832 Ashland Ave. Saint Paul, Minn. 








ROI ALBERT 


Heavenly Blue, Mary O’Mine and Marmora. 
One No. 6 bulb of each of the above four Gla- 


diolus for $1. Prepaid. Seven of each for 
$5.00. 

GELSER BROS. 
Box F - Dalton, N.Y. 
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SIX BEST BLOOMING 
PEONY ROOTS FOR $3.00 
2 Rachel or Felix Crousse 
2 Festiva Maxima or Cor D’Or 
2 Mons. Jules Elie or Edulis Superba 
12 Roots, my selection, for $5.00 
Send for Catalog—It’s Free 
STONECREST GARDENS 
Eau Claire - . Wisconsin 





BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS 
Ask for Catalogs 

Please state definitely what you intend to plant, 

as we issue several catalogs. 


NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
Rutherford - - New Jersey 





1930 GLAD GUIDE 


This little booklet is an effort to guide the flower 
lover to a better appreciation of the Gladiolus. It 
contains their history, culture, and many useful facts, 
also an attempt to describe only those varieties of 
proved merit for the home garden. Mailed FREE in 
January. Fall price list now ready. 


THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 


Shannon City, lowa 











FALL 


Is the one best time to 
plant wild flowers if a 
typical showing is to be 
had the next season. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburg - Texas 





FREE 
LeGron’s Hand Bulb Grader 


Why not know the size of the bulbs you buy. 
With the Free Grader we send you our 1930 
Price List, the largest we have ever issued. 
About 4000 items. If anyone quotes you bet- 
ter prices than this list let us know. All bulbs 
were treated chemically before planting and 
planted on virgin soil: Drop us a card. 


LEGRON FLORAL CO. 
124 Amherst Drive - Toledo, Ohio 





7 e 
Paeonies Iris 
60 Acres 10 Acres 
Write for Catalogues and Prem- 
ium list. Will find our prices are 
right. ; 
Premiums Awarded for September 


Earl Ferris Nursery Co.—~~-~-- tae 
3. E. Be..3 on ws ’ 

Morgan Park Station, 10735 Longwood Drive 
Okeen Tree & Plant Co._----- Okeen, Okla. 


GILBERT H. WILD & SON 
Missouri 





Sarcoxie - - 
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Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, 
Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, fi 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 
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The Wild Turkey Passes 


S OUR forefathers battled their 
way westward many years ago 
they found great flocks of Wild 
Turkeys and the food supply 

from this Bird was very common 
and plentiful. Those days are gone 
now and only a few Wild Turkeys 
are found, most of which are on 
game preserves. Many of the char- 
acteristics and habits of the Wild 
Turkey though are carried over into 
the domesticated type and to tell of 
one is to describe the other. 

The Turkey begins to mate in Feb- 
ruary and the Gobbler begins the 
sounds which has given him his name. 

The nest is placed in some very 
secluded spot and the mother Bird sel- 
dom approaches it from the same di- 
rection twice in succession. If by 
chance she is discovered, she uses any 
means to detract the intruder’s atten- 
tion. As soon as the young are 
hatched they leave the nest to wander, 
with the mother, but return at night 
to the old home until they are several 
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BY BENNETT B. SMITH, (Mo.) 


days old. After that they spend the 
night wherever darkness overtakes 
them. When two weeks old the young 
Birds are able to fly into trees where 
they are protected from most enemies. 
The Great Horned Owl is an enemy, 
but the Turkey has a good defense 
against him. As the Owl looks about 
with his big eyes and finally makes a 
drive at his prey, the Turkey ducks 
his head, flattens his tail over his 
back and the claws of the big Owl 
find no place to hold. He falls clumsily 
about and by the time he has recov- 
ered, all the young Turkeys have 
flown to the ground and are hidden 
among the underbrush. 

The Wild Turkey was a great mi- 
grator and the farm woman who 
raises the tame species now finds that 
it has inherited this instinct from the 
wild state. They traveled over great 
distances beginning the migration 
about the middle of October. The 
males roved in flocks of ten to a 
hundred, and some distance from the 


females, the latter traveling singly 
with their young, or with other fam- 
ilies. All moved in the same general 
southward direction, however. 

On arriving at a river they sought 
out a hill where the whole flock as- 
sembled. Here they remained a day 
or perhaps two as if in conference. 
The males strutted around gobbling, 
while the females jumped about as if 
they were trying their wings and en- 
ergy for the crossing. When all was 
ready the flock mounted to the tallest 
trees and on being given the signal, 
which often was nothing more than a 
single sound from the leader, they all 
took off for the opposite shore. The 
old and fat ones did very well toward 
reaching the opposite side but the 
younger and leaner Birds very often 
fell into the water. They did not 
perish, however, as one would think, 
but drew their wings close to the body, 
spread their tails as supports and, 
with their feet, paddled toward the op- 
posite bank. 
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The male Bird is a beautiful bronze, 
banded with black and with a few 
specks of green, blue, and violet. The 
head is small, and both it and the neck 
are bare and covered with warts. A 
tuft of hair hangs at the junction of 
the breast and neck. The total length 
is about four feet. 


The female is smaller and not so 
brightly colored. 





Saving Seeds 


WE ALL have had plenty of directions 
as to how to sow seeds, but I find 
very little said about how to save, collect 
or pick seeds, and still less about how to 
clean and care for them to keep them in 
the best condition. As this is the season 
for collecting or picking many seeds it is 
possible that a few simple directions may 
be acceptable. The size of the plant or 
flower is not always an indication of the 
size of the seeds and I was rather 
amused a short time ago by a grower 
who was looking for seeds of the Pond 
Lily, and evidently expected to find some- 
thing about the size of a boy’s marbles. 
As a rule it is best to pick all seeds as 
soon as they are thoroughly ripe, and to 
keep them in a mouse and rat-proof box 
in a dry place. Have them well dried, 
however, before placing in box in order 
to prevent mold or mildew, as this is the 
worst enemy of good seeds. 


In growing seeds do not grow two va- 
rieties of the same family together, or 
even near if a permanent strain or sort 
is desired, as the bees and other insects 
are apt to pollenize them and thus pro- 
duce a cross. It is a practice of many 
growers of fine seeds to tie a flower up 
with bobbinet or mosquito netting in or- 
der tc prevent any possible mixture by 
insects, and then pollenize by hand with 
a camel’s-hair brush. Too much care 
cannot be taken in this matter especially 
if the grower is trying to cross two spe- 
cial strains, and many a vegetable gar- 
dener has found this out at considerable 
cost. 


In picking seeds choose a dry time if 
possible, and if not thoroughly dry be 
sure to get them so before storing away 
or placing in bags. Label plainly at 
once as soon as picked and mark the 
date and year. You will then know ex- 
actly what you have any time after- 
wards, and save much time and thought. 
Many kinds of perennial flower seeds will 
only germinate properly when sown as 
soon as ripe, and therefore it is best to 
sow at once if there is any doubt about 
this matter. Pick out and grow only the 
best varieties, and those that do well in 
your locality, and it is much better to 
have a few good ones than a large num- 
ber of only passable merit. 


H. W. HALgEs, (In Rural New-Yorker) 





If every reader of this magazine 
could see the indexes for the last six 
or eight years and note how fre- 
quently the subjects covered would be 
useful to them for reference purposes, 
it would be a revelation; and all would 
wonder why they had not saved every 
copy of THE FLOWER GROWER. There 
is really no other such collection of 
useful facts and information to be 
had in magazine form. Think it over 
and save your future copies. 
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Dahlias from Green Plants 


BY CHARLES G. REED 
(In Bulletin Dahlia Society of New England) 


N RECENT years the popularity of 

the marketing of Dahlia green plants 

. has increased with leaps and bounds, 
and at the present time especially in the 
East the modern live commercial grower 
supplies this increasing demand by 
furnishing his customers with green 
plants of the latest creations at about 
one-half the price of tubers. 

These green plants, if the cuttings 
are properly taken from the clump on 
the bench—by this I mean base cut- 
tings—and the cuttings not forced by 
extreme heat, give very satisfactory re- 
sults to their purchaser. We must ad- 
mit that when these plants are set in the 
garden that they should be shaded for 
a day or so to protect them from ex- 
treme heat, but otherwise they give about 
the same results as tubers. 

We must bear in mind that these 
plants are purchased at one-half the 
price of the tuber; in other words, the 
purchaser receives two plants at the 
same price of one tuber, so it should be 
expected that we are willing to give a 
little more attention to the plants at 
planting time, but we have a little more 
protection, as we have two plants in- 
stead of one tuber, so if the tuber fails 
to reproduce we are out of luck, but if 
we happen to lose a plant we still have 
a specimen of the variety in our garden. 
If the price of plants were the same as 
tubers, most of us would no doubt select 
the tubers, and I think it would be good 
business to do so. 

I am speaking from the standpoint of 
an eastern commercial grower, but with 
the interest of both the amateur and 
commercial grower taken into consider- 
ation. 

Our California friends engaged in the 
commercial end of the Dahlia business 
are somewhat opposed to this method of 
distribution on the latest varieties, es- 
pecially on varieties originated by some 
growers on the Pacific coast. 

This green plant business of the East 
has justly or unjustly caused a breach 
between some of the growers of Cal- 
ifornia and the commercial growers of 
the East. 

This is very unfortunate for the 
Dahlia industry as a whole, and I trust 
that we as commercial growers from 
coast to coast can be _ broad-minded 
enough to see that the green plant busi- 
ness is here to stay, and as I wrote to 
Mr. Curtis Redfern last year “that we 
might just as well try to stop the flow 
of the Mississippi river as to stop the 
green plant business,” which has become 
so firmly rooted in the East at least. 

Many growers and groups of growers 
have tried to retard this green plant 
business by not releasing their origina- 
tions until it is too late in the season for 
the purchaser to make green plants from 
their varieties. I also note in a recent 
catalog from the Pacific coast that a 
prominent grower and a leader, has 
placed a premium on his 1928 release for 
immediate delivery. The tubers are 


listed for $10.00 May delivery, but 


“strong tubers with two eyes for j 
mediate delivery $25.00 each.” = 


Every originator has full power to 
conduct his business as he sees fit, and 
this is as it should be, but it is going to 
be a mighty hard problem for any of 
us to control a condition that now exists 
such as the green plant demand by the 
buying public. 

I recently received a very fine catalog 
from Mrs. Jessie Seal, and for the first 
time I saw listed tubers and plants in 
a catalog from California. Mr. J, J, 
Broomall has at times listed green plants 
on his very high-priced varieties. 

Mrs. Seal lists a few eastern intro. 
ductions in tubers and plants, and this 
is as it should be. Most every eastern 
originator is only too willing to ship on 
order their new introductions to our 
friends on the coast so that they can 
make green plants and perhaps develop 
a new field as the eastern growers have, 
We do not object to any one selling 
plants on our new originations at half 
the price of tubers. The growers are 
doing this in the East, so why not our 
western friends? 

I wish to congratulate Mrs. Seal for 
her forethought in being one of the first, 
if not the first, to start a new industry 
or perhaps an addition to the Dahlia 
industry on the Pacific coast. I think I 
am justified in saying this is only the 
beginning of what perhaps will be a big 
asset to the commercial grower of the 
West. 

It surely will appeal to the amateur 
or should at least as it makes it pos- 
sible to grow two new Dahlias at the 
former cost of one. 

I understand that most of the com- 
mercial growers of the Pacific Coast do 
have greenhouses, but only for the pur- 
pose of putting their clumps in to de 
velop the eyes for dividing before 
shipping, and no doubt quite often the 
eyes develop faster than the clumps can 
be divided, then they have sprouts which 
are too long to ship, and of course these 
are discarded and thrown away the same 
as we in the East sprout our potatoes 
in the Spring and throw the sprouts 
away, but we do not throw away Dahlia 
sprouts when we can get $5.00 apiece 
for them. 





Dahlias from Tubers, 
Cuttings, and Seed 


corse is a good bit to say on the two 
subjects that I am about to write 
about. 1st.. About Dahlias from slips 
and cuttings, and 2d, from seeds of 
Dahlias. 

Dahlias from slips and cuttings on my 
part are useless as they never root to 
start to grow. For the first time this 
season I got a cutting from a bulb 
grow. Just slip a sprout with part of 
the crown or bulb. Plant about as deep 
as the bulbs should be. I put pieces 0 
Potatoes with the eyes on them in the 
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ight around the plant, so when 

ee ptocs would grow, that would give 
the Dahlia plant moisture from the sub- 
stance of the Potato. Keep the Potatoes 
ulled up out of the way of the plant. 
Now the result of that plant was a clump 
of good medium sized (roots) bulbs, but 
not quite as large as those from the 
mother bulb plants. I believe they look 
a good bit better or more free from dis- 
ease. The plant was not as strong as 
those from the bulb. The plant was not 
quite as tall. But here is the point I did 
not notice very much difference in—and 
that was the blooms. Blooms of either 
pulbs or of the slip never showed any 
signs of failure, or size, or color all of the 
same form and size. They both had the 
same care. The bulbs bore good-sized 
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clumps of good, medium-sized bulbs. The 
slip gave five or six good medium-sized 
bulbs, not hair roots as some give, and 
the bulbs a fraction smaller. 

2d. Now let us turn to the Dahlia 
from seeds. Please take note about what 
others say about Dahlias from seed. But 
this I say—don’t be discouraged what- 
ever comes. Don’t be discouraged if you 
don’t get a good Dahlia out of 10,000 
seeds. You may not get a good one out 
of that number of seed and you may get 
a wonder out of just 10 seeds; so don’t 
give up. Plant seeds and some more 
seeds; don’t destroy one; you might 
throw away the world’s wonder in that 
pile of chaff that seems so light. 

FRANK M. BUuKEY—(in Bulletin 
American Dahlia Society) 





A Close-up of the 


BY CHLOE H. 


FTER a night spent in foraging 
A a mother Opossum plodded 
slowly homeward, now casting 
anxious glances over her shoulder 
since her presence in the woods pas- 
ture had been discovered and she was 
being persistently followed by several 
terrifying human beings, one of whom 
was keeping a strange-looking instru- 
ment leveled at her at close range. 
But since the woods ahead afforded 
the only known refuge for herself and 
her precious load, she trudged wearily 
ahead, while the photographer waited 
for the dim morning light to become 
strong enough to risk a snapshot. 


“And you let them escape when 
Opossums are catching my chickens!” 
exclaimed a neighbor. But who, hav- 
ing seen the brave mother and the 
cunning, bright-eyed youngsters, could 
have done otherwise than let them re- 
turn unmolested to their home in some 
hollow tree trunk in the woods? 


The Virginia Opossum, common 
through the south-central and eastern 





Virginia Opossum 
NULL, (Mo.) 


portion of the United States, is largely 
nocturnal in its habits, prowling about 
in search of food to satisfy a voracious 
appetite. And while the Opossum is 
beneficial in its destruction of Mice, 
Insects and Reptiles of various sorts, 
it has an unfortunate liking for eggs 
and poultry that sometimes works con- 
siderable trouble for the farmer. Al- 
though the size of a large house-cat, 
because of its slender pointed head, it 
can force itself through a surprisingly 
small aperture into an enclosure where 
where poultry is kept. 

It is an adroit climber, being as- 
sisted in its climbing by a long, scaly 
prehensile tail, by sharp-clawed finger- 
like toes on its front feet, and by the 
first toe on each of its hind feet being 
shaped like a broad, nailless thumb, 
fully opposable to the other digits, 
which enables the animal to seize a 
tree branch with considerable force 
in a hand-like grasp. Besides its 


animal diet, the Opossum is fond of 
various nuts and fruits, and particu- 
larly so of Persimmons. 


While feed- 





Mother Opossum and Young 
(Photo By Mary O’Neil) 
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ing on these it has been observed 
hanging to a branch by its tail or its 
hind feet, gathering the fruit with its 
forepaws and eating it while thus 
suspended. 


The coat of the Opossum is grayish 
white, slightly tinged with yellow, and 
diversified with long, brown-tinted 
hairs. While the under fur is com- 
paratively soft and wooly, the general 
character of the coat is harsh and 
coarse. 


The female is provided with a mar- 
supial pouch for cradling her young. 
Born at a very early stage of develop- 
ment and weighing not more than four 
grains each, the tiny creatures are 
shoved by the mother into the pouch 
where they are nursed and sheltered 
from cold and danger. Here their 
growth is very rapid, and in a month’s 
time they are able to climb in and out 
of the pouch by themselves. But when 
they are old enough to venture forth 
they “keep close to mother,” clinging 
to her body with their tails and feet 
when she goes out in search of food. 


An interesting trait of the Virginia 
Opossum is its ability to simulate 
death when threatened with danger. 
Lying inert with jaws open, tongue 
extended and eyes dimmed, it often 
leads even those who are familiar with 
the trick into believing that it is 
surely dead this time, yet as soon as 
the enemy has withdrawn, the Opos- 
sum gradually gets on its feet and 
makes a speedy get-away. It is said 
that no amount of physical pain to 
which it may be subjected can make 
the Opossum betray itself when doing 
that trick which has become pro- 
verbial,—“playing ’possum.” 





The fur coat of the Opossum 
is diversified with long hair 


(Photo by Mary O’Neil) 
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Something for Our Children 








Bible Stories 


"[ BE story this month is about a 
Thanksgiving Day that happened 
many years ago. Jerusalem is a city 
across the ocean that is told about in the 
Bible many times. During Bible times it 
was a beautiful great city with a wall all 
around it to keep the enemies out of the 
city. This wall was destroyed, and 
Nehemiah, who was the king’s cup- 
bearer, was going to rebuild the walls. 
The enemies made fun of him, and 
said the walls would not stand, but would 
fall down. They said even a Fox, which 
you know isn’t so very heavy, would walk 
across it and break it down. Nehemiah 
and his helpers were not discouraged, 
beéause they knew God was helping them 
and He would not let the enemy over- 
come them. The men would some of 
them work with one hand and hold a 
weapon in the other hand to keep off the 
enemy. Some of the men were put to 
work and part of them were to watch for 
their enemy and they held _ spears, 
shields and other weapons to fight with. 
They continued to work. Every man 
worked on the part of the wall nearest 
his own home, until finally they had the 
gates all in place, and the walls were 
rebuilt so the enemy could not get into 
their city. All the people gathered to- 
gether and praised God because they 
said it was He who helped them rebuild 
their walls and they bowed their heads 
and worshipped God. Then, Nehemiah 
and his helpers said to the people, “Make 
this a day of Thanksgiving to God for all 
He has done for us.” Then the people 
sent things to the poor, invited people in 
to eat with them and they were happy. 
This custom is still followed today 
and we have lots of good things to eat 
and ask our friends and family in to eat 
with us. We should be very glad and 
thankful for all the blessings we have. 


EsTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





Place Cards for the 
Thanksgiving Table 


Use colored construction paper three 
by six inches. Fold in the middle. Be 
careful to have both edges right together 
when you fold it. Take the scissors, and 
cut free-hand into the shape of a Pump- 
kin as shown in the picture. Leave part 
of the folded side uncut to form a hinge. 

After you have the Pumpkin cut, take 
colored crayons and draw in the mark- 


EL 








ings as shown in Fig. 2. Now, you may 
open the card and print the name of 
some one. You might make place cards 
for all of your family and for your 
guests if you have any. 

Use orange-colored paper and put the 
markings in with the orange crayon. It 
would be best to practice cutting free- 
hand on some other paper before start- 
ing to cut the colored paper, to be sure 
you can cut a Pumpkin, for of course 
you want your Pumpkin to look neat. 


ESTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





Thanksgiving at Grandmas 


OY and his little sister Annie were 
so eager for the day to come when 
they were to go to Grandma’s house 
they could hardly wait. Mama, Daddy 
and the two children were to. spend 
Thanksgiving Day in the country. They 
lived in the city and had to go a long 
ways on the train before they could see 
all the wonderful things out on the farm. 
What a treat for the little boy and 
girl. There was old Dobbin to ride, the 
pigs to feed, the eggs to gather and the 
biddies to feed, to say nothing of old 
Jersey and Nellie to milk. Of course 
the children could not do all of those 
things but Grandpa let them go along 
with him when he went out to do the 
chores. 

At last the day arrived, when they 
bid good-by to the house in the city and 
climbed on the cars. There were so 
many things to see they were busy look- 
ing out of the window as they sped by. 
When the train pulled into the little 
station there was Grandpa and Grandma 
to welcome them. Instead of getting 
into a car, they climbed into a wagon 
behind old Dobbin and Jim. 

When they drove into the yard, the 
Dog, Mike, came bounding out to meet 
them. Roy and Annie jumped out of 
the wagon without being helped out and 
ran toward the house. As soon as the 
door was opened the smell of good things 
came out on the crisp autumn air. There 
were pumpkin pies all along the wide 
shelf in the kitchen for this was the 
day before Thanksgiving, and Grandma 
was expecting more company besides 
Roy and his sister, and parents. The 
old turkey gobbler was going to lose his 
head in honor of the day also. Grandma 
was noted in that country for her cook- 
ing and such a feast as she had planned. 

As it was early in the afternoon when 
our friends arrived at their destination, 
the children had plenty of time to ex- 
plore the farm at least all around the 
barnyard and house. Mike was as glad 
to see them as they were to see him. 
He followed them all around as they 
visited first one place then another. The 
pigs were in their pen just back of the 
barn. In a pen at one side of that was 
the two milk cows busily engaged in 
chewing their cud. They looked at the 
children when they came up to the side 
of the fence. 

“Let us go and ask Grandma if we 
can gather the eggs,” said Annie to Roy 
after they had visited with the cows and 
pigs to their heart’s content. So they 
ran in to see their Grandma and get her 
ready consent. With a basket carried 
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between them, they went 
house. r to the hen. 
“Now we must be careful 

break any of these or Grandma pe — 
let us gather any more,” said Roy. 

he carefully picked up the snow-white 
eggs and laid them carefuily jn the 
basket. When they hunted all of the 
nests and had gathered them al] the 
carried them in to Grandma. By thin 
time it was time for Grandpa to’ do the 
rest of the chores, so he called the 
children to come along. What fun the 
had as they went first one place they 
another. Finally supper was ready and 
they all went in to eat a big supper 
When bedtime came there were two very 
tired little folks who went to bed to get 
up in the morning and enjoy a fine 
Thanksgiving dinner. They said we 
must be thankful for all we have. Don't 
you think they should? 


ESTHER Haas, (Kans,) 





The Monkey 


‘TREte are many kinds or species of 
the Monkey tribe. Three divisions 
may be made of the tribes of the Old 
World. They are: 1. The Apes, which 
have no tails. The forefeet or arms are 
much longer than the hind legs. The 
Orang-outangs are of this group. . 2, 
Those in this group are called Monkeys, 
or Ape-monkeys. These all have round 
faces, long tails and the forefeet or arms 
are shorter than the hind legs. 3. In 
this group, are the larger Monkeys 
called Baboons. They have long dog- 
shaped faces, with the nose at the end, 
Some have long tails, but most of them 
have none at all. 

The Apes somewhat resemble man, 
but the resemblance is very slight. Some, 
when full grown are as tall as a man, 
They can walk on their hind feet, but it 
is not their natural way of walking. 
When taken while young, Monkeys can 
be tamed and are very gentle and make 
good pets. Like all pets, they should be 
well cared for. They must be kept ina 
cage at first, but as they grow tamer 
they might be allowed more freedom. 

It is always great fun to watch the 
performance of Monkeys at the zoo, and 
to watch them as they swing from one 
perch to another. I have seen the 
Mother Monkey hold her baby in her 
arms much like a mother would hold 
her babe. Monkeys love such food as 
Cocoanuts, Peanuts, Apples, Sugar, ete. 

One time a Monkey sat up on my arm 
and proceeded to eat an Apple. He 
chewed it all up but did not eat the 
peeling. When he had finished, chewed- 
up peelings were lying all around on the 
floor, where he had dropped them. They 
are cute animals and can be taught many 
tricks while young. 


EstHer Haas, (Kans.) 





A Game 


FUNNY THANKSGIVING DINNERS 


Have the players sit in a circle. One, 
who is the leader, starts the game, by 
naming some article of food that begins 
with A. They go all around the circle, 
each one in turn, naming an article. 


When the circle has completed A, they 


start with B in the same way. 

the letters in the alphabet are taken up 
the same way. Any one who fails # 
name an article, drops out of the circle. 
The player who remains the longest 
wins the game. 
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The Color That is in Flowers 


BY RUTH 


colors. Not a few blend sev- 

eral colors, and almost none 
hold the same color throughout the 
life of the blossom. With few excep- 
tions, flower colorings have resisted 
all attempts at isolation. This fact 
may be due to the changes which they 
so readily undergo, and to their fickle- 

Ss. 

o The color of a flower will change 
during its blossoming period. For 
example, the flower of Myosotis versi- 
color, the common garden weed For- 
get-me-not, when opening shows a yel- 
low tint, but later turns to blue. 
Cheiranthus mutabilis opens yellow, 
then shows orange, red, and finally 
purple. 

Certain flowers change color at 
night. The Phlox is blue in early 
morning and pink in the afternoon. 
Hibiscus variabilis, which is white in 
the forenoon and later pink, towards 
night turns bright red. 

The coloring matter in flowers is 
very sensitive to the action of chem- 
icals. The violet or purple Dahlia’s 
petals may be reddened by acids, re- 
stored to purple by alkalies, and 
changed again to green by an excess 
of alkali. A red Rose may be bleached 
by sulphurous acid, and returned to 
its original color by dilute sulphuric 
acid. 


The petals of the Safflower—a mem- 
ber of the thistle family indigenous 
to Egypt, but now cultivated in many 
countries—show yellow when placed 
in water and red when applied with 
alkalies. The coloring matter in the 
flower was formerly used to dye pink, 
red, scarlet, and lilac on cotton, flax, 
and silk. Blue and red flower pig- 
ments are generally soluble in water. 
The yellow color is often resinous and 
dissolves only in alcohol and ether. 
The yellow, being fugitive, is not to 
be depended on as a dye, but the red 
coloring principle of the Safflower 
(Carthamus_ tinctorius), commonly 
called carthamin, is important in this 
regard. 


- Orange colored Tropaeolum majus 
yields purple to boiling water, becom- 
ing yellow. Boiling alcohol then ex- 
tracts a purple substance. When the 
purple is absent the flowers are yel- 
low. When present they exhibit vari- 
ous shades of brown. 

The coloring matter in the saffron 
Crocus (Crocus sativus), is known as 
saffranin, and is thought to be identi- 
cal with crocin, the coloring principle 
of the Chinese yellow berry. Crocus 
sativus, from which saffron is pro- 
duced, is indigenous to Greece and 
Asia Minor and cultivated extensively 
in Austria, France, Spain and Eng- 
land. It is said that 100,000 flowers 
are required to produce one pound of 
saffron. This property, formerly a 
favorite dye, is now rarely used as 


Meee flowers contain each many 


HUNTER 


such, but it is employed in coloring 
tinctures, liquors, varnishes, confec- 
tionery, and cakes. 


Cyanin, a blue coloring matter, is 
to be found in Violets, Iris, and in 
many red and black flowers. It is a 
blue amorphous body, soluble in water 
and in alcohol. Certain of the mal- 
lows are red in the bud, blue when 
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they open, and green as they fade. 
These reactions render cyanin useful 
in the preparation of test papers. A 
tincture of Iris germanica, or Iris 
pumila, is useful in this way. Some 
of the aloes contain a red principle, 
not easily soluble in water, but read- 
ily so in alcohol. This is not changed 
by either acids or alkalies. 

Scientific investigations continue to 
bring to light many new and varied 
experiments regarding the color in 
flowers—all interesting, aud many 
useful in this commercial age. 





Lily Pool, Goldfish and Snakes 


The enclosed photographs are of my 
Lily Pools. You can see it is no small 
one and all work done on it was by 
me, an amateur. The bridge crosses 
a channel which separates a deep Pool 
of Lilies and the very large Goldfish. 
In the other Pool, where the fountain 
is, I have some beautiful Veil Tails 
and Geographic Turtles as well as 
beautiful Lilies. 

During the Summer we had many 
Snakes visiting our garden and al- 
ways spared them, thinking a garden 
Snake was worth his weight in gold. 
However, we found he was an enemy 
to our lovely Fish, for I lost some 
beauties. 

One morning I went out to the 





Pond quite early and saw one Fish be- 
tween two rocks close to the edge. 
I stooped down to lift it and found 
one eye had been pulled right out.. I 
brought it indoors and thought it was 
the work of a Cat but a few days later 
found the culprit, for on making my 
rounds I saw a Snake pull one Goldfish 
out of the pond by its tail and out of 
the pond only to let it die after chew- 
ing part of the tail off, and left it on 
the rocks above the Pond. Since then 
I have declared war on all Snakes. 

You might want to use these pic- 
tures to show how everyone can beau- 
tify his garden with a Lily Pond. We 
certainly have spent many hours 
around our Pool. 


F. J. KADLEC, (Wash.) 




















Peony,—Walter Faxon 
BY A. H. FEWKES 


(In American Peony Society Bulletin) 


FIRST saw the Peony, Walter Faxon, 
I growing in the garden of Prof. R. T. 

Jackson, in Cambridge, Mass., twenty 
or more years ago. 

At that time considerable confusion ex- 
isted among the Richardson varieties und 
I was there going over his collection with 
him, trying to straighten out their no- 
menclature. 

Some years previous to this, after the 
decease of Mr. Richardson, Prof. Jack- 
son having been given the privilege of 
taking such plants as he chose from the 
Richardson garden, removed, along with 
other things, to his own garden, all the 
Peony plants then growing there. This 
included both named and unnamed seed- 
lings. Some of the latter had flowered 
but many had not. Walter Faxon was 
one of those which had flowered but re- 
mained unnamed. But recognizing its 
good qualities, Prof. Jackson had named 
the variety for one of his associates, 
some time previous to the day we were 
going over the plants in his garden. As 
we passed from plant to plant my atten- 
tion was called particularly to this va- 
riety and I recall Prof. Jackson’s remark 
when he called my attention to the plant: 
“That is Walter Faxon; the ladies tell 
me the color is a very near approach to 
pure pink.” As then, the variety stands 
today unique, inasmuch as no other pink 
variety can show a flower quite as pure 
in tone as this. 

The plant stood apart from the others, 
had developed into a specimen of con- 
siderable size and was carrying a good 
crop of flowers. These had been allowed 
to grow naturally, no attempt having 
been made to grow specimen blooms. 


POPULARITY STARTS AFTER EXHIBITION 


In the Fall of that year Prof. Jackson 
sent me a collection of the Richardson 
seedlings, Walter Faxon among them. 
Two or three years after this I was able 
to exhibit a specimen bloom of it at one 
of the Peony shows of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. The flowers had 
been opened in a cool cellar, thereby 
bringing out and preserving that ex- 
quisite shade of pink. 

Right then and there the popularity 
of this variety started and it will cease 
only when some fortunate individual pro- 
duces a variety with a color equal to 
that of the Faxon but possessed of cer- 
tain characteristics not found in that va- 
riety, for with all its popularity it is not 
perfect. 

Under favorable conditions it is a good 
grower and free bloomer but the plant 
must be well established and the side 
buds removed to produce such glorious 
blooms as often appear on the exhibition 
tables and these must be opened in a 
cool cellar in order to preserve in all its 
purity the delightful color for which it 
has become famous. 


HAS REMARKABLE QUALITIES 


When we consider Walter Faxon and 
Milton Hill, to say nothing of several 
other fine varieties originated by Mr. 
Richardson, we can but wonder from 
whence camie all the qualities which these 





varieties possess; for the list of kinds 
available for parentage at the time they 
were produced was very meager indeed 
and mostly of indifferent quality, so it 
would seem that some well thought out 
scheme of hybridization must have been 
resorted to by Mr. Richardson, for it is 
hardly possible that the comparatively 
small number of plants which could have 
been accommodated in his small garden 
would show such a high percentage of 
quality if they were only chance seed- 
lings. 

In discussing the history of the va- 
riety, Walter Faxon, a circumstance of 
nearly equal importance to its origin, is 
the fact that this unnamed seedling fell 
into the hands of one capable of appre- 
ciating its good qualities and it would 
seem that the Peony world owes a debt 
of gratitude to Prof. Jackson for pre- 
serving to them this gem among Peonies. 

I mentioned above that he (Prof. Jack- 
son), named the Peony for one of his 
associates, assuming Faxon to be one of 
the group of scientists at Harvard for 
whom he named a number of the seed- 
lings, viz., H. A. Hagen, Ferdinand Stol- 
iczka, R. P. Whitfield, G. B. Sowerby, 
Geo. W. Tryon, Alpheus Hyatt and 
Henry Woodward. 

Perhaps I can make the use of these 
names a little less confusing if I give a 
few historical facts in connection there- 
with. 

It will be noticed above that I have 
something to say about Mr. Richardson’s 
methods of hybridization, and I think it 
quite significant that he was contempo- 
rary with the late C. M. Hovey and Col. 
Marshall P. Wilder, for many years 
president of the American Pomological 
Society. They were men in their prime 
before the war of the rebellion. 


RAN LARGE NURSERY 


Mr. Hovey ran a large nursery and 
greenhouse business in Cambridge, 
Mass., and edited and published a horti- 
cultural magazine called “Hovey’s Mag- 
azine.” Mr. Wilder was a Boston mer- 
chant and had a fine place for those 
days out in Dorchester and Mr. Rich- 
ardson also resided in Dorchester. 

Camellia Japonica was a very prom- 
inent plant in those days and both Mr. 
Hovey and Col. Wilder were much inter- 
ested in producing new varieties, and 
between them they originated some of 
the finest varieties ever raised, far su- 
perior to any ever produced in Europe. 
Their work was not haphazard but done 
with method and had a definite point or 
objective in view. Whether they evolved 
this method themselves or made use of 
the ideas of others matters not, so far 
as the matter in hand is concerned. 
Whatever their method was, it certainly 
produced results. ; 

As I have said, Mr. Richardson was 
contemporary with them and being hor- 
ticulturally inclined, it is fair to suppose 
he was conversant with their work with 
the Camellia and applied the same meth- 
ods to the improvement of the Peony, 
with the results that paralleled the ef- 
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forts of Hovey and Wilder wij : 
favorite flower. er with their 


NAMING RICHARDSON’S SEEDLINGS 


Now as to names: C. M. 
associated with his besthes, I p &.. 
Hovey, as Hovey & Co., Seedsmen Bos. 
ton, Mass. John C. Hovey was a son of 
P. Brown Hovey and succeeded to the 
business upon the death of his father 
John was much interested in Mr. Rich. 
ardson’s seedling Peonies and throy h 
him the earlier ones were named and oat 
upon the market, viz., Grandiflora Per. 
fection, Dorchester, Norfolk and Rubra 
Superba. Milton Hill was a later one 
and also named by John Hovey, I think 
after the death of Mr. Richardson. How. 
ever, John had Milton Hill in his own 
garden along with the other Richardson 
varieties and a lot of unnamed seedlings 

After Mr. Richardson died and Prof 
Jackson had moved the Peonies to his 
own garden, he set about naming them 
quite unaware that John Hovey had 
already named some of the varieties and 
in this way the double naming came 
about. 

When John Hovey died, his Peonies 
were disposed of to R. & J. Farquhar & 
Co. and they removed them to the 
Farquhar Nurseries where, unfortu- 
nately, they were allowed to become 
irretrievably mixed. Later as the plants 
came into bloom the Farquhars renamed 
a number and among them the Walter 
Faxon twice appeared rechristened with 
the names Mrs. James Farquhar and 
Agnes Keogh. 





Which One Peony 


When a friend who has room for 
only one Peony, asks me which to get 
I do not advise one of the highest rat- 
ing, but without hesitation recommend 
Edulis Superba. This may seem her- 
etical, and is certainly not profitable 
to the growers; since the price is low; 
but I stick to it. 

Why? First; it always blooms. 
Second; it is about the earliest of the 
Chinese Peonies, Umbellata rosea 
being about the only one as early. The 
flower is of good form and a bright 
pink, holding its color well—much 
better than M. Jules Elie. And, al- 
though early, the side buds often come 
on so well that the plant is ornamental 
quite a long time. 

I must not forget to mention that 
the fragrance is pleasing and the plant 
a vigorous grower. 

Who is the next speaker? 


GEO. S. WoopRUFF, (Iowa) 





Phoebe Carey,— 
Fragrant Pink Peony 


Have read numerous articles in THE 
FLOWER GROWER concerning fragrant 
light-pink Peonies. I actually live 
among Peonies during the blooming 
season, and find no other pink Peony 
that can compare in fragrance, form, 
and lasting qualities with Phoebe 
Carey. It has a real rose-like form 
and true rose fragrance. 

A. L. MurawskKA, CIIl.) 


Christmas is not far away. Note the 
valuable material offered in this issue. 
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For Winter Bouquets 


E ALL realize the definite place 
Wivwers have in the scheme of our 
decorations, and the bareness that re- 
sults without them. . With Winter soon 
to be here have you given thought to 
our winter bouquets? There are so 
el things to be had that will fill our 
vases and add color until Spring arrives 
with its gay blossoms. The choice is 
large, largest of all to you who live in 
or near the country and woods. October 
with its delightful days and atmosphere 
was ideal to go prospecting in the woods. 

Somewhere rambling over an old stone 
wall or climbing a gnarled tree trunk 
you will surely find Bittersweet. I men- 
tion it first because it seems to belong 
first, in popularity as well as attrac- 
tiveness. The scarlet of the black Alder 
Berries may entice you to the edge of a 
swamp, and so on through the woods 


until you return laden with a wealth, 


of beauty and color. Bayberry, Sumac, 
Rose Haws, seeds of Jack-in-the-Pulpit, 
Blue Berries of the Virginia Creeper 
with vivid red leaves and Barberry are 
some of the things I should choose along 
the way. A few sprays of the bright 
foliage of the Dogwood, some pieces of 
the flaming Swamp Maple, or rich red 
Oak Leaves you might include, for placed 
in water they will give you a last flare 
of Autumn in doors. On some fence you 
may have seen a vine of Clematis with 
fluffy seed pods. Bring home some of 
these, too, for they add an airiness to 
your bouquets. 

After you have gathered these you can 
turn to the woods again. This time you 
will be looking to the Evergreens for 
their contributions, the Pine, Juniper, 
Hemlock and the Laurel. Now you have 
a great deal to work with. Let us see 
how we can arrange them for greatest 
beauty. 

Bittersweet is delightful in long pieces 
drooping gracefully, or you can cut it off 
short to bunch like a tiny nosegay. Long 
artistically arranged pieces can be no 
lovelier than in a copper bowl with sprays 
of Honesty (of which I shall speak 
again). In a dull pottery bowl with 
branches of Pine it offers another picture. 

Black Alder with its holly-like berries 
and contrasting dark stems is interesting 
enough alone, but can be used with Laurel 
or Pine nicely. The little branches and 
twigs of the Black Alder, if used alone 
and placed in the proper light, will throw 
witching shadows against the wall that 
are attractive in themselves. 


I need not go into detail to describe the 
various combinations you may make in 
composing your bouquets. Experiment 
with the fascinating things. I do want 
to say a word about what you put them 
in, however. Baskets are splendid for 
such use. Sprays of Bittersweet twine 
so well on the high handles, branches of 
feathery Pine arrange themselves equally 
as well. Almost any vase or bowl that 
you use in the Summer for flowers may 

,used now. You particularly want 
color, and the color of your receptacle 
may accent the coloring of the berries 
and evergreens. A glazed pottery vase 
of blue green finds itself more beautiful 
than ever when I have filled it with long 
sprays of Bittersweet and Bayberry. (I 
remove the leaves from both of these.) 

range luster wall pockets glow anew 
with Pine and drooping Bittersweet. 
A container most all of you will find ob- 
tainable is an old stone crock. I have 
two that were of no special use, but are 


now with their new complexions. They 
were rather rounded toward the top and 
moderately small mouthed, so they were 
a pleasing shape. One was painted a 
deep Chinese blue, softening to very pale 
blue at the top. It is very lovely filled 
with Pine, Bayberry and some Bitter- 
sweet. The other was painted an orange 
red and then gold on top lightly enough 
so there is a touch of the red showing 
through giving a burnished appearance. 
Both are good for flowers and excellent 
for the winter decorations. 


Perhaps in your garden you have 
planted Strawflowers, Sea Lavender and 
Honesty. The seed pods of this latter 
when the seeds have been removed re- 
main ovals of silvery sheen that are en- 
chanting. (It is sometimes called Moon- 
wort, I suppose from the effect it has.) 
I think there should be a greater popu- 
larity of this Honesty. It is not difficult 
to grow and is worthy the effort. Very 
unique bouquets can be made from the 
Strawflowers and Sea Lavender, adding 
some Grasses that are decorative. They 
are to be considered, but for myself I 
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prefer chiefly the wild things. 

Among other things that make their 
perennial appeal are the trailing vines of 
Partridge Berry. The bowls that are 
filled using them with Moss and the 


tiniest of Ferns most of you have seen. 


They are pretty and last indefinitely with 
a little care, while being of special in- 
terest as they grow. A low bowl can be 
filled with a variety of Mosses and small 


Ferns such as Polypody or Ebony Spleen- 


wort and a few pieces of Pipsissewa or 
Prince’s Pine added. This gives you a 
green centerpiece all Winter. 

When I emphasized the point of hav- 
ing your vases filled for the Winter per- 
haps you thought I had forgotten about 
the part that house plants play. I 
hadn’t, but such plants will not flourish 
when placed in the darker corners which 
need brightening, they are best when 
placed in the sunshine of the windows. 
Then, too, there is something in looking 
out of a plant-filled window that takes 
the sting out of the wintry blasts. 


HARRIET WESTON, (In Rural New- 
Yorker) 





Seasonable Work for November 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


to make leaf mold, this month. 

Make the pit four feet deep, and 
cover the leaves with a few inches of 
soil, so that it will make good compost 
for potting later on. Also make com- 
post heaps of sod and manure, for 
potting, or to be used when setting 
out special plants. 

Cut down herbaceous plants, also 
dig and replant where necessary. 
Many things growing in large clumps, 
such as Phlox or Michaelmas Daisies, 
do best if divided now. 

Prune Grapevines by cutting back 
all the new wood made this year, to 
one bud, or according to the different 


( a ae leaves and store in a pit 


methods in which the vines are grown. 

Force Rhubarb in a pit in the 
ground, as illustrated, and cover with 
leaves and warm manure. 

Fill the coldframes with Violets, 
bulbs, Lettuce, or Rock Plants in pans, 
which is a very interesting way to 
grow them. 

Prune Everbearing Raspberries, by 
cutting close to the ground, as shown. 
Dig and store Dahlia tubers for Win- 
ter, away from frost, and dress 
Asparagus beds with well decayed 
maure. 

Trench and manure any vacant 
ground so that it will be in good con- 
dition for planting next year. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
« greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
* * co * * ca * the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





Education and Secondhanded Living 


FrROM time to time I have had something to say on 

the subject of reading and education and its value 
in the developing of the human animal into a super- 
man or words to that effect. Now I want to say some- 
thing that readers who are a bit technical in their 
findings may see fit to criticize. Reading and the so- 
—s education, is really “Living Second- 

anded.”’ 


But this is no dogmatic criticism of reading and 
education, and what I want to say this time is that to 
live the truly-balanced life, no man can either be a 
bookworm or its reverse, and what I will say is aimed 
to criticize those people known as “good mixers.” 


I have known many people, and we have all known 
many people, who may be classed as good mixers. A 
great majority of these hardly know how to read. 
They may read the daily paper, but few of them get 
much further than that. What I am saying is no 
criticism of the desirability of contact with our fel- 
lows. This contact is absolutely necessary to the well- 
balanced human existence on earth and the man or 
woman who shuts himself up within himself is living 
an unbalanced existence. Many such are voracious 
readers and students and are thus “lop-sided special- 
ists” to that extent. Where shall we draw the line? 


There is no dividing line, but I wonder how much 
time we ought to give to contact and intercourse with 
our fellows, and how much time we ought to give to 
reading and study and learning the lessons of life by 
association with the works of Nature. If you, reader, 
can figure out the correct balance between these ele- 
ments of human existence, you have acquired a part 
of the true wisdom. And as for the simple-minded 
Editor, he will admit that he has probably lost much 
by not being a good mixer, although he has come in 
contact with many people in many different walks of 
life, and in many different stages of his experience 
and development. And just here I wonder how much 
I have lost by not having had more of this contact, 
and how much I have gained by being a thorough stu- 
dent of about everything that drifts my way. I won- 
der? 

As usual, I will point out to the reader that he 
should ponder a subject of this kind continually. No 
man or woman can afford to be lop-sided. A well- 
rounded existence is necessary to our development as 
a human being, and as a preparation for a better 
work in a life to come. 

MADISON COOPER 
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“Human Perversity”’ 


A magazine known as Editor .and Pub. 
lisher, one of the leading publications in its pa: 
ticular field, under the above headline prints an edi. 
torial which I am glad to reprint below. It seems to 
this Editor that perversity is hardly a strong enough 
word for the occasion. Depravity would come nearer 
to the true scope of the subject. But Selfishness, 
greed and lack of perspective is also descriptive of the 
human traits which cause them to be thoughtless 
and give little or no consideration to their own place 
in the scheme of things, and the relationship of hy. 
raed one to the other. The editorial reads ag 
ollows: 


Out of the goodness of his soul a newspaper man 
of our acquaintance bought a handsome ambulance 
and proceeded to operate it in the name of his news. 
paper, for the benefit of suffering humanity of his 
town. Any sick or injured person could call for this 
ambulance and get a free ride. It was a beautiful 
charity, but soon there were complications. 

A certain type of citizen, seeing the gilded chariot 
of the newspaper dashing through the streets on 
errands of mercy, would remark: “That’s another way 
to get free advertising.” One day a “regular gsub- 
scriber” called up and wanted the ambulance in a 
hurry. The car had gone some distance into the 
country to bring into the hospital a woman near to 
death. This excuse was not satisfactory and the sub- 
scriber demanded that a taxi be sent to his house at 
the newspaper’s expense, though he only had a stom- 
ache ache. Another influential subscriber insisted 
that the ambulance call for him daily, though he was 
able to pay taxi fare to the hospital where he was 
being treated; indeed, he was found to be able to 
walk the short distance. Each day brought a crop 
of complaints—but few evidences of public apprecia- 
tion. The circulation department heard of a number 
of stops, due to the indignation of persons dissatisfied 
with the ambulance service. . 

The publisher has now turned the ambulance over 
to a hospital for operation. . 


But now I will criticize that newspaper man who 
endowed an ambulance. He was off his natural scope 
that is all, and he was trying to run a proposition 
about which he knew little or nothing. Furthermore, 
it is altogether probable that he actually expected to 
get considerable free advertising out of it, so as to 
make it indirectly profitable. What my newspaper 
friend should have done had he actually wanted to 
accomplish an important good would have been to 
put an ambulance under the control of the Red Cross 
or other hospital service. Greenhorns in any line 
make trouble. 

But I am not criticizing this would-be philan- 
thropist and forgetting the “perversity” of human 
nature. It is an abselute fact, which we can bank on 
every day in the year, that at least nine people out 
of ten are unappreciative, intolerant, and greedy; 
and this is because they lack the true education. And 
I have told my readers so many times what I consider 
the true education. The true education does not all 
come to us from our institutions of learning; it comes 
as well from living life as we find it. No person cali 
grab experiences wholly or mostly by reading about 
them or studying about them;—he must actually 
experience. 


And I will take this opportunity of pointing out 


again that any person anywhere should grab hold of 
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roposition that presents itself at any time; if it 
jooks as though it had merit in it and will give him 
experiences which will be helpful in future years, 
either in this life or elsewhere. And I hereby ignore 
my agnostic friends who cannot see anything beyond 
the grave. Get all the experience you can, friends, 
and do not try to get it all from books. Live life as 
it comes to you each day, digest your lessons, and take 
them as a good sportsman should. Do not repine, 
resent, and belly-ache about things which seem wrong 
or twisted to you. Just fight them if you must, and 
do it in as good-natured a way as you can. You may 
find at some future time that you were wrong and 
that circumstances were right. 

I am perhaps off the track in talking about The 
True Education, in discussing the weaknesses of hu- 
man nature as set forth by the Editor and Publisher, 
but I would point out that these things all interlock, 
and that in acquiring The True Education, any human 
being can avoid a lot of that perversity which forms 
the chief title of this article. 

MADISON COOPER 





The Memory and Remembering 


Come forty or so years ago I discovered that my memory 
was not very good and seemingly I was better at for- 
getting than at remembering. I became interested in 
memory training lessons and paid five good legal dollars 
to some person who was in the business of fixing up 
memory machines so they would hold everything. I dis- 
covered before I had paid the fourth installment of five 
sweat-earned dollars that the whole thing was a fake and 
ahumbug. In the effort to remember the rules and “keys” 
I forgot the things I really should have remembered. 

As I journeyed through life’s devious ways I found that 
forgetting was a great blessing. How terrible it would be 
if we could not forget our griefs and sorrows, and there 
are a lot of occurrences that should by all means be for- 
gotten. I find now that the trouble is not so much remem- 
bering as forgetting. A lot of the most foolish trifles bob 
up in my mind just when I want to write something 
sedate and sober. Many truthful people have told me they 
have the same experience and even a preacher told me the 
most frivolous matters come to the forefront just when 
he wants to get down to prepare a sermon. 

I have concluded the professional memory trainers are 
on the wrong track. What we want to do is to forget; the 
man who discovers a plan so we may forget the stuff we do 
not want to remember will have a fortune coming to him. 
The thing to do is to train us in forgetting instead of re- 
membering. Last week I spoke with a man of four score 
who gave me the minutest details of the most trifling 
things that happened sixty years ago, but he had forgotten 
a most important transaction of ten months past. His 
memory was so cluttered with rubbish of absolutely no 
value of a half a century ago that there was no room for 
present worth-while propositions. 

Many folks remember all unfavorable matters and thus 
have no capacity to remember the countless good things 
they enjoy daily and become unendurable grouches. Let 


us learn how to forget. L. W. LIGHTY, (in Stockman and 
Farmer) 


Epitor’s NoteE:— 


_Elbert Hubbard, the famous writer and lecturer, 
coined the word “forgettery” as the opposite of 
memory. He said in effect that it was as important 
for a person to have a good forgettery as it was to 
have a good memory, and what Brother Lighty has 


said above practicaily backs up Hubbard’s contention. 
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The main point of the discussion is that one should 
not give undue value to the trivial things of life. In- 
deed, the ability to sort things and gauge their value, 
and give them attention accordingly, differentiates 
the highly developed man from the small-minded one. 
But let us not distort our comparisons in this con- 
nection. Some of the brightest and most successful 
men have been men who were strong for detail. 
Napoleon had all the details of his vast organization 
at his fingers’ ends and still others may also be cited. 
However, nine successful men out of ten, give atten- 
tion mostly to the general idea of things and leave 
the details to others. But right here the Editor will 
say from his own experience that this is easier said 
than done and few men are able to give up the details 
as the volume of their business increases. Many in- 
deed, wear themselves out and die a premature death 
because they cannot throw off details and delegate 
them to others. 

Altogether the subject is an interesting one but I 
would not have it thought that I am trying to settle 
it either one way or the other ;—there are so many 
arguments on both sides. Just grab hold of it any- 
where you see fit, take a bite out of it, and see what 
you find. 

No one man can think for another on his own per- 
sonal problems. But I am going to claim that I 
actually do throw off the minor trials of life and I do 
not let them annoy me for any length of time ;—there 
are too many other things demanding attention. But 
when it comes to forgetting the unimportant I am 
about as helpless as others. Where do YOU stand? 


MADISON COOPER 





Property Rights in the Air 


WHILE this simple-minded Editor has not seen 

any discussion of the subject of property rights 
in the air, there is no doubt but that such rights exist 
and they will be duly specified and established as 
time passes. I refer of course to the use of the air 
for transportation purposes. 

As long ago as I can remember, reference was 
made to the ownership of land as_oxtending down 
to the very center of the earth, and thiis.being adhe 
case, we may assume that our rights likeWiS? aauen . 
upward through the air indefinitely, or at Jeast as Tar” é 


as the air is navigable by the inventions of Man. “= 


The chief phase of this subject which will interest 
us in future is the element of danger. If the air is 
used by aeroplanes and dirigibles there is an element 
of risk to those on the surface of the earth which 
must be insured. This will eventually evolve and 
establish property rights in the air, and as the air 
is used more largely for transportation, the airships, 
or air conveyances will be confined to lanes, and they 
will be compelled to give bonds for damage which 
may result from their use of the air. It is no more 
than reasonable to assume that air transportation 
companies will pay for their rights of way in the air, 
as land transportation companies pay for their rights 
of way on land. 

This is doubtless a subject that not one person 
in a thousand has thought of, but it will become an 
important one in future years, and we might just as 
well begin to think about it now and protect our 
rights in advance rather than let the air transpor- 
tation fellows assume rights which they should not 
possess. 
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Reading Makes Money for You 


AS OCCASION offers, (sometimes I make the oc- 

casion,) I have blowed about the necessity of 
reading, and the desirability of getting the reading 
habit. But perhaps the average person will better 
understand the desirability of reading if it can be 
shown to him that he can save money or make money 
by learning to read, and make money in fact by read- 
ing voluminously. 


While many people prefer a magazine with plenty 
of pictures and not much reading, yet the most in- 
fluential people in the world are those who best know 
how to read. No matter what one’s line of activity, 
whether it is flowers, or canary birds, or farming, or 
whatever one is engaged in raising, the person who 
does not inform himself thoroughly on this particular 
specialty, really loses money. 


The man who is well-posted knows the best meth- 
ods of doing things, knows the correct prices for 
different articles, and in short he knows his subject 
thoroughly. One cannot expect to get everything 
from reading, but reading combined with actual ex- 
perience or practice, makes a team which has never 
been beaten. The ignorant person, no matter how 
much his experience, is seldom a success; and the 
person who does not read, covering the line of work 
in which he is chiefly engaged, must surely be called 
ignorant. 

Some wonder is expressed why Smith has done so 
much better than Jones or Brown, but a careful 
analysis of the why, will make it clear that Smith has 
studied his proposition and that he worked systema- 
tically, and his work is based on a real knowledge of 
the subject of his activity. 


Again I say, read whenever and whatever you 
can and especially of the subject or subjects on which 
you are chiefly engaged. Reading can be made to 
put money in your pocket just as surely as it can be 
put there by any other means. 

MADISON COOPER 





Shall We Train Our Noses? 


ANY, if not most, of the reactions of human beings 
to smells seem to be unconscious. Most of us are 
concerned, practically, only with the pleasantness or un- 
pleasantness of smells. If we are surrounded by un- 
pleasant smells we wish to forget them and to be undis- 
turbed. If we encounter pleasant ones, we wish to appre- 
ciate and enjoy them to the full. With most persons such 
pleasant or unpleasant reactions are not only uncontroll- 
able, they are entirely unconscious. 


Consider, for example, a faint unpleasant odor. It is 
indicated by general human experience that this encounter 
is most annoying. The result is an unrecognized feeling 
of irritation. Possibly the depressing effect of certain 
houses or rooms on some individuals may be explained in 
this way. 

How to cure this? As always with such vague discom- 
forts, the cure lies in lifting the troublesome sensation 
into the field of consciousness, in recognizing it and for- 
getting it. A mysterious, unrecognized sound is much 
more annoying than one which we know all about. It 
is undoubtedly the same with smells. It may be worth 
while to try to train our smell-recognizing abilities so that 
the present twenty per cent average of correct and con- 
scious smell recognition in our population rises to the 
eighty or ninety per cent now possessed by a few favored 
individuals.—E. E. FREE, (in The Forum) 
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The Old Songs 


cr IS a shame that chaffy songsters and chaffier critics 

have harped so much on every English word denotin 
emotion that we can hardly read a song like this “= 
without feeling, rightly or not, that the matter has been 
overdone, that this is only another attempt to manufacture 
emotion on paper, which it isn’t. 


THE WHIP-POOR-WILL 


Do you remember, Father,— 

It seems so long ago,— 

The day we fished together 
Along the Pocono? 

At dusk I waited for you, 
Beside the lumber mill, 

And there I heard a hidden bird 
That chanted, “whip-poor-will! 
Whip-poor-will! whip-poor-will!” 
Sad and shrill, “whip-poor-will!” 


The place was all deserted, 

The mill wheel hung at rest, 

The lonely star of evening 

Was throbbing in the west; 

The veil of night was falling, 
The winds were folded, still, 

And everywhere the trembling air 
Re-echoed, “whip-poor-will! 
Whip-poor-will! whip-poor-will!” 
Sad and shrill, “whip-poor-will!” 


You seemed so long in coming, 

I felt so much alone; 

The wide, dark world was ’round me, 
And life was all unknown. 

The hand of sorrow touched me, 

And made my senses thrill 

With all the pain that haunts the strain 
Of mournful whip-poor-will; 
“Whip-poor-will! whip-poor-will!” 

Sad and shrill, “whip-poor-will!” 


What knew I then of trouble? 

An idle little lad, 

I had not learned the lessons 

That make wise men and sad. 

I dreamed of grief at parting, 

And something seemed to fill 

My heart with tears, while in my ears 
Resounded, “whip-poor-will! 
Whip-poor-will! whip-poor-will!” 

’T was but a cloud of sadness 

That lightly passed away, 

But I have learned the meaning 

Of sorrow since that day. 

For never more at twilight, 

Beside the silent mill, 

I’ll wait for you, in the falling dew, 
And hear the whip-poor-will; 
“Whip-poor-will! whip-poor-will!” 
Sad and shrill, “whip-poor-will!” 


But if you still remember, 

In that fair land of light, 

The pains and fears that touch us, 
Along this edge of night, 

I think all earthly grieving, 

And all our mortal ill, 

To you must seem like a sad boy’s dream, 
Who hears the whip-poor-will; 
“Whip-poor-will! whip-poor-will!” 

A passing thrill, “whip-poor-will!” 


Can any reader send me the words of the old comic 
song that contained these lines: 


“In the days when I was hard up 
For the want of food and fire, 
I used to tie my shoes up 
With little bits of wire.” 


sung to the tune of “John Anderson, my Jo”? 
W. A. BRIDWELL 
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Little Stories from Life 





The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 





‘Seneceeesett 


NCE upon a time a young man started out in life 

with a greatly exaggerated opinion of his worth and 
importance, the result of misguided parental love. He 
made love to a sweet young girl, took what she had and 
passed on to newer adventures. He ramped and trampled 
through the loveliness of his simple, clean environment 
and fretted to be away into the outside world where there 
was something worth while going on. The solicitous 
affection of his parents bored him, for he was surfeited 
with its over-abundance. 

Finally he could endure the monotony no longer and 
sallied forth. Instead of the clean, soft bed he had known, 
he more often than not slept on a dirty board, or the bare 
ground, and ate much or little, clean or otherwise, as luck 
attended his efforts. He didn’t make a conspicuous success 
of dealing with his kind, because of congenital egotism. 
He expected a little more than he was willing to give, 
without thinking of it as such. He was not accustomed 
to pay much attention to the feelings of other people, but 
was very particular about his own, a condition that did 
not work as well abroad as it had at home. 


After many years he tired of the fight and the old things 
began to appear desirable to him, but he was ashamed to 
go back. Finally he gave in, and the decision brought 
him more happiness than he had known for years. Fever- 
ishly he counted the miles on the way back to the deserted 
heaven. When he finally reached it he hardly knew it. 
Parents, friends and sweetheart were dead. He couldn’t 
recognize anything. Nobody was interested in him. Those 
who remembered him did so rather unpleasantly than 
otherwise. He hung around a while, gave it up, and 
started out again, but the light of hope was dead and the 
future was a matter of just so many years until the end. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Thanksgiving 


The birds have fled save such that brave the cold, 
The butterflies and winged insects all 

Tho’ living but one Summer have grown old, 
And droop and die just as the petals fall. 


The countless leaves to boughs no longer pinned 
Now strew the forest floor, a myriad host, 
And scurry to and fro as wills the wind, 
As tho’ to seek a mother they have lost. 


The frosts of Winter dust the autumn flowers 
With sparkling jewels hung on blossoms dead. 
The laughing brook that charmed our summer hours 
Now lies ice-wrapped and silent in its bed. 


Aloft the sky is lead, and shadows black 
Rob day of sunshine both at morn and e’en. 
Sweet breath of parting Summer is blown back 
Against her face by blast of Winter keen. 


Yet stayed with hope our spirits cannot brood ;— 
While fruits of Summertime our safety keep, 
Too sure our lot to feel or heed the mood 
Of Nature drooping to her yearly sleep. 


Thanksgiving for our stock and store that fend 
Against the want the waning season brings. 
Our swelling barns their storm defiance lend 
Till April tide when waking Springtime sings. 
LLOYD PEABODY 


6“ Marr a man looking for sympathy really needs two 

swift kicks, properly placed,” was a motto that used 
to hang on the wall, over the fireplace, of a clubroom I 
frequented. Just how much useless bellyaching it pre- 
vented will never be known, but I’ll wager it was plenty. 

When I am forced to listen to some chronic worrier’s 
tale of woe, and it happens to be a case where I know he 
is substituting worry for work, I can’t refrain from telling 
him the old story of the despondent creditor who was 
walking the floor, wringing his hands and groaning, when 
at a late hour his room-mate, waking up, asked him: 

“For heaven’s sake, what is the matter?” 

“Oh,” he moaned dismally, “I am so worried I can’t 
sleep; I have a note coming due to-morrow, and I haven’t 
the money to pay it.” 

“Well then, come on to bed, you darn fool,” said the 
room-mate, “let the other fellow walk the floor.” 


Now, please don’t get the idea that the writer of these 
lines is “hard,” or that he is indifferent and unsympathetic. 
Nothing is farther from the truth. There is, however, so 
much deserving misfortune needing attention and calling 
for sympathetic ministration, the chronic grumbler and 
the sleek imposter should be discouraged, both for their 
own good and the good of society in general. 

The unfortunate victim of circumstance beyond control 
is always deserving of help and encouragement. The 
afflicted in body or mind are entitled to every possible care. 
For such our all-wise Creator implanted in the human 
heart the emotion of sympathy. Let there be no stint in 
its bestowal. 


I hope no reader of these musings is a “whiner.” 
But if there should be one, I’d take great delight in intro- 
ducing him or her to a friend of mine for a little visit 
that would have a most wholesome effect, I am sure. 

This friend is a frail little woman, cultured and refined, 
but bedfast; she hasn’t walked a step for years because 
of chronic rheumatism,—the genuine brand that makes 
every attempt at bodily motion excruciatingly painful, 
yet nobody would suspect it, for there is never a word of 
complaint—never a mummur of discontent. From her 
thin lips come only expressions of appreciation of the kind- 
nesses of her many friends and of the joy of living. Her 
face always carries a smile, and a visit to the dear soul’s 
bedside refreshes the heart of the visitor as an April 
shower refreshes the garden. 

For such as her were Flowers made. 

Reader, if you have such an acquaintance, and if you 
grow Flowers, see that their mission is performed. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Some of my critical readers who resent editorial 
writings on subjects unrelated to horticulture may 
view with satisfaction the fact that this issue con- 
tains only four pages of editorials. This is not be- 
cause the Editor lacks subjects to write on, nor ex- 
perience to enable him to talk intelligently on the 
hundreds of subjects which continually present them- 
selves. The Editor wants to admit that he has done 
less heavy thinking during the past Summer than 
usual, and has devoted himself more fully to what 
may be called recreation. And I say this somewhat 
in a bragging way, as those who know me best some- 
times accuse me of making a slave of myself. 

So, friends, if you get more editorials from now 
on, a will know why they have dwindled of recent 
months. 
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Plants for the North Window 


BY ALICE R. CORSON, (Va.) 


FRIEND complains that she has 

no room for flowers except her 

front room, whose windows face 
the North. As there are many plants 
especially suited to such windows, I 
will give a list and description of 
some, the most of which I have raised, 
and know their value for just such a 
situation. 

Nothing gives such a room a cheery 
home-like look as will a window full 
of “green things a-growing,” even if 
not blooming. 


SANSEVIERIA 


I will mention first a favorite of 
mine, Sansevieria zeylanica. Its tall, 
stately, sword-like leaves, (giving it 
one of its common names, the Sword 
Plant,) are of a dark, shining green, 
cross-barred with spots of light gray- 
ish green, which gives the plant an- 
other name, the Tiger Plant. Its 
beautifully marked leaves make it a 
very attractive plant, and as it in- 
creases in size by sending up new 
leaves frequently around the older 
ones, a small plant will in a short time 
become a fine specimen; and as its 
rhizogenous roots send up tiny new 
shoots at some distance from the par- 
ent plant, a large pot will soon be 
filled. It is easily propagated by 
planting these little offshoots else- 
where, also by cuttings of the old 
leaves, which take root easily. Pieces 
two or three inches long may be used 
for cuttings. 

The plant likes a rich sandy loam. 
It has no insect enemies and requires 
very little attention, above keeping its 
leaves free from dust, by wiping off 
with a damp cloth. It will go longer 
without water, when once well-estab- 
lished, than any other plant I know of. 

Another Sansevieria zeylanica— 
Laurenti, whose common name is 
Golden-striped Snake-plant, is won- 
derfully attractive and just as easily 
grown. Its leaves are a little broader 
than the Sansevieria zeylanica and in- 
stead of being cross-barred they are 
bordered and striped longitudinally 
with rich, creamy yellow. Both of 
these plants will withstand gas better 
than other plants, but do not like too 
much water, indeed prefer a rather 
dry soil. 

FARFUGIUM 


Another favorite of mine for a 
north window is the Farfugium, com- 
monly called Leopard Plant. It has 
large, round glossy-green leaves beau- 
tifully marked with various-sized 
bright yellow spots. It increases in 
size by sending up new shoots around 
the old plant, and if given good soil 
will soon fill a large pot or tub, mak- 
ing a fine show with its exquisitely- 
beautiful foliage. This plant blooms; 
but as the blossoms are not very de- 
sirable, it is better not to allow it to 
blossom; as producing flowers will 
be at the expense of the beauty of the 


plants. After serving as a beautifier 
through the winter months, it is a fine 
plant for the porch during Summer. 


GREVILLEA 


A young tree of Grevillea robusta 
(Australian Silk Oak) which I raised 
from seed proved to be a beautiful 
plant for the north window. Its large 
silvery, gray-green foliage, finely cut 
as Fern fronds, give it the appearance 
of a Tree Fern. It was a beautiful 
plant even while small, and when three 
years old was four feet tall and was 
much admired by all who saw it. As 
it is easily grown from seed, it should 
be in every collection. 


RUBBER TREE 

The Rubber Tree with its reddish 
stems, and large laurel-shaped leaves 
of dark glossy green, shining as if 
waxed, makes a fine addition to the 
north-room collection. Easily cared 
for, it only needs, aside from good soil 
and a good drink of water now and 
then, to keep its leaves free from dust 
by wiping them off with a damp cloth 
as they need it. 


PEPEROMIA, 


The Peperomia, sometimes called 
Watermelon Begonia, is another fine 
plant for such a situation, with its 
large heart-shaped leaves of green 
striped with white is a highly orna- 
mental plant. The leaves also have 
the appearance of being frosted which 
adds much to its beauty; while it has 
the added virtue of withstanding the 
dry atmosphere of the house better 
than almost any other plant. 


PANDANUS 


The beautiful foliage plant, Pan- 
danus veitchi, whose long, slender 
leaves, striped green and white, curl 
and droop in a very graceful manner, 
has the desirable trait of growing 
more beautiful with age. 


AUCUBA 


The Aucuba japonica or Golddust 
Tree will add brightness to the col- 
lection, as its large ovate leaves 
mottled and dotted with bright golden 
yellow are very beautiful, and as it 
requires a shady place, is well suited 
for the north windows. As it retains 
its fine foliage throughout the year, 
it makes an ornamental porch plant 
for the Summer. 


STROBILANTHES 


The Strobilanthes or Royal Purple 
plant, is another plant for our north- 
window collection. Its large, velvety, 
ovate leaves of a rich purplish-green 
are cross-barred with metallic shades 
of blue, lilac, rosy-purple, making it 
at all times a thing of beauty. It 
will bloom when set out in the Spring, 
and has tubular violet-colored flowers 
borne in clusters on a tall central 
stalk. A very attractive porch plant. 
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JERUSALEM CHERRY 


The old-fashioned Jerusalem Che 
when filled with its rich scarlet fruits 
will add brightness to our collection: 
and it will do much better here than 
in the hot dry air usually found in 
sitting rooms, where it will soon drop 
its leaves and its cherries too. 


VINES 


With the great variety of lovely 
vines suited for such rooms, one can 
have hanging baskets, and among 
these I will just mention a few. The 
house Ivies, Trailing Vincas, espe- 
cially the variegated ones; the Wap- 
dering Jews, both the variegated and 
the plain green; white Kenilworth Ivy 
and Moneywort, are hardy, and will 
withstand freezing; but for the good 
of the whole collection, the temper- 
ature should at all times be kept above 
freezing. 


With the fine collection of hardy 
Ferns offered there need be no lack 
of beauty even in the rooms with only 
north windows. Ferns need only 
proper care for good results. 





Starting Seeds in Eggshells 


‘7a method of planting deserves 
to be much more widely known and 
followed. 


The punching of a tiny hole in the 
bottom of the shell for drainage, fill- 
ing the cups with soil, packing them 
closely in a shallow pan or wooden 
flat, with sand or soil or sawdust in 
the interstices to hold them steady, 
and planting the seeds, takes time; 
but you get the time back, with in- 
terest, when transplanting. 


A moment suffices to chip off a little 
of the shell from the bottom, and set 
the plant and shell in a hole in the 
soil, and the job is done; and the time 
saved in the growth of the seedling, 
which does not know it has been trans- 
planted and does not lose even a day, 
counts for much in the season’s de- 
velopment. 

This method has been occasionally 
advocated for years, but usually as 
half-shells, and these are only half- 
successful. The half-shell is too shal 
low to be sufficient for more than a 
few day’s growth; and as the exposed 
surface of earth is so great, in pro 
portion to the depth, the danger of 
fatal drying out is excessive. 

Bribe the cook to keep your spring 
needs in mind, through the Winter, 
and whenever possible, to chip off @ 
little cap from the small end of the 
egg, instead of breaking it in the 
middle. By planting time, you 
have a supply of egg cups with 
minimum of soil surface, and holding 
enough earth to bring a seedling to & 
good transplanting size. 

With most seeds, it is well to put 
two in a cup, to allow for the unfertile 


ones; and where both come up, remove 


the weaker one. 
NELLIE B. PENDERGAST, (Minn.) 
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Frost Carries No Paintbrush 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


AST Summer my typewriter ribbon 
: gave out late in the afternoon, 
leaving me five letters unan- 
swered, which required replies ready 
for the seven o’clock mail collection. 

A large leaf from a Basswood tree 
was substituted for a typewriter 
ribbon, and the letters were promptly 
answered. This natural vegetable 
ribbon left a green impression, and 
while the words did not print up as 
neatly and clearly as a manufactured 
ribbon, yet the result was quite satis- 
factory, and even the addresses on the 
envelopes were very legible. 

The oils and chlorophyll were easily 
struck out with the type-hammers, and 
it required more than one stroke to 
perforate the leaf. 

A green leaf is one of the most won- 
derful creations that we have about 
us, for on this little insignificant look- 
ing thing all animal life depends, even 
to the strangest and most remote an- 
imals that live in the ocean’s depths. 
The leaf is the only creation under the 
skies that can take inorganic matter 
and convert it into organic matter 
capable of sustaining life. Therefore, 
no animal on the earth was possible 
until the perfection of the green leaf. 

But have you ever examined the ar- 
rangement of the leaves on plants? 
What a remarkable variance in their 
shapes and arrangements! The su- 
preme attempt of the plant in arrang- 
ing its leaves, seems to be to prevent 
one leaf from shading the other. This 
gives each leaf a chance at the sun- 
shine, without which it cannot manu- 
facture food, for it must absorb quan- 
tities of radiant energy. But of all 
the various leaf-types, the grasses are 
so grouped that they, perhaps, get 
more leaf surface in a restricted space 
than any other plants. 





In the ordinary leaves, the breath- 
ing pores are located on the under- 
side, but in plants whose leaves float 
on the water, the breathing pores are 
found on the upper side. However, 
when both surfaces of a leaf are ex- 
posed to sunshine, the breathing holes 
appear on both sides. With a varia- 
tion of from 60,000 to 400,000 breath- 
ing pores to each square inch of leaf 
surface, under a warm sun, with 
plenty of plant food and moisture in 
the earth, a leaf is able to accomplish 
wonders in a single season, be it ever 
so short. 

But the breathing pores of some 
varieties of trees are like the lungs of 
a human being,—they cannot be 
healthy in a smoky atmosphere. One 
often observes the distressing ap- 
pearance of trees growing by the 
roadside in times of a drought when 
the leaves are clogged with dust par- 
ticles. Their lungs get clogged and 
the leaves cannot function. In my 
smoky city, the Apple tree and the 
Sweetgum are two trees ‘that seem to 
be unable to withstand the smoke. 

How often each year we read or 
hear a_ speaker’s reference to the 
magic power of the frost that gives 
the leaves of trees their wonderful 
autumn colors! The fact is, the frost 
has little if anything to do with it. 
Many years I have observed forest and 
shade trees take on their wonderful 
autumn colors, long before the belated 
frosts arrive. 

When the time comes for the leaf- 
factories to close their doors, the oils, 
starches, and other things held in the 
leaf, rush to the buds and stems for 
storage until the coming Spring. 
Some of the material is caught in 
the leaves and the sun shining down 
on it makes the chemical changes that 
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give us the most wonderful colors 
when Jack Frost may be a month or 
more behind. The next time that 
the leaves fall on your concrete walk, 
let them remain for a while in the 
dews and rains. When you remove 
them, you will find their paints have 
left leaf-prints over the surface. 

If you destroy fallen leaves by burn- 
ing, Nature may regard you as a 
spendthrift, for dead leaves are her 
best contribution to next year’s fer- 
tilizer bill. If you will help Nature 
place the leaves where they belong, 
she will relieve you of fertilizing your 
trees, but she cannot succeed when 
her dry leaves have been touched by 
a lighted match. 





Random Nature Notes 


The following are some most inter- 
esting notes taken from David 
Thoreau’s very refreshing book en- 
titled “Cape Cod”: 

“In 1667 the town of Eastham, on 
Cape Cod, voted that every house- 
keeper should kill twelve Blackbirds 
or three Crows, which did great dam- 
age to the corn, and this vote was re- 
peated many years.” 


In 1695 another order was passed 
that made it imperative that every 
unmarried man residing in the town- 
ship should kill six Blackbirds, or 
three Crows, while he remained 
single; as a penalty for not doing it, 
he was not permitted to marry until 
he had obeyed the order! 


“Very early, Eastham built a meet- 
ing house, twenty feet square, with a 
thatched roof through which they 
might fire their muskets,” and then 
Thoreau had to drolly add, “and of 
course, at the Devil!” 


“In 1662 the town agreed that a 
part of every Whale cast on the shore 
should be appropriated for the support 
of the ministry.” Thoreau added in 
substance, that knowing how tight- 
fisted some members of churches are, 
that if he were a minister he would 
just as soon take his seat on the ocean 
beach and watch and wait for his 
salary to drift ashore in the form of 
a Whale as to seek it from the pockets 
of some of his members! 





Nature’s Most Popular Food-Fat 


N THE scramble for a livelihood and 

for pleasure today, few people ever 
stop long enough to consider a few 
of the simplest facts concerning Na- 
ture’s most wholesome and commonest 
foods. This is as true of Butter as 
of anything else. And yet, Butter 
has been used long before the Chris- 
tian Era. In the early history of man, 
it was employed as an ointment, as 
medicine, and even as a fuel for lamps. 
It was formerly made from goat’s 
and sheep’s milk, and was churned 
in a leather bag or pouch. But when 
it was made in such a crude device as 
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this, a very poor product resulted, 
for it was never solid, and was easily 
poured out of the bags. 

The natural color of Butter is 
golden, or a creamy yellow, but this is 
often influenced by the food of 
animals. The composition of Butter 
varies, of course, but the average is 
around the following: Fat 85%; 
water 11%; curd (protein) 1%; ash 
(salt) 3%. 

The substitute for pure cow’s But- 
ter, commonly known as oleomargine, 
is not by any means an old product, 








for it dates back to the year 1869 
when Napoleon II of France offered 
a prize for the best butter substitute. 
It is made by taking oleo-oil from the 
fat of slaughtered cattle and thor- 
oughly washing it in warm water, and 
then hardening it by means of ice- 
water. The fat is then passed through 
a process to remove a constituent in 
the fat called stearin. Often cotton- 
seed oil, peanut oil, or coconut oil is 
mixed with it, and the mass is churned 
in whole milk, or cream. 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 





Do You Know Pumpkins? 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


O YOU really think you are 
thoroughly acquainted with just 
plain, common Pumpkins? You 

may know when Pumpkin pie is de- 
licious, or when it is punk, but it is 
ten to one that it was a Honeybee that 
made it possible for you to enjoy the 
pie. It is possible to raise and to eat 
Pumpkins for a lifetime, and then 
never become fully acquainted with 
this fruit of the vine. But, is the 
Pumpkin truly a fruit? The grocery- 
man will tell you that it is a vegetable, 
just as well as he stoutly contends 
that Cucumbers, Okra, Beans and Peas 
are vegetables. However, just to be 
obstinate, I will declare that a Pump- 
kin is a fruit. Anything that is used 
for food that has to do with the seed 
or the seedpod is a fruit, and that 
part which concerns other parts of 
the plant is a vegetable. Hence, 
Mustard, Spinach, Cabbage, Carrots, 
and Radishes are vegetables, but just 
plain Pumpkin is surely a fruit unless 
one cares to devour its leaves and 
roots! 

This favorite member of the gourd 
family has been highly blessed, for 
many years ago, it worked its way 
into folklore and poetry, and without 
effort on its part, became quite pop- 
ular, while many a worthy and ambi- 
tious man perished in obscurity! A 
genuine Pumpkin may be _ distin- 
guished from its brother Squashes by 
the five-angled stem which is not ex- 
panded at the point where it joins the 
fruit. 

The large leaves of a Pumpkin vine 
require many gallons of water daily 
to supply their needs. They are heavy 
drinkers despite the Eighteenth 
Amendment. The Pumpkin vine’s 
roots must travel far and wide in 
quest of moisture to quench the plant’s 
thirst. Some ingenious fellow once 
dug up and measured all the roots of 
a husky Pumpkin vine, and reported 
a length of fifteen miles of roots when 
placed end to end! No wonder, the 
Pumpkin plant seeks deep, loose, por- 
ous soils. 

But the person who grows Pumpkin 
vines and observes the many beautiful 
golden, yellow blossoms, is likely to 


delude himself in the belief that he is 
going to have a “world” of fruit when 
the harvesting season comes. Every 
golden flower on a Pumpkin vine does 
not mean a big, juicy Pumpkin. Not 
every person knows that the Pumpkin 
vine bears two kinds of flowers on the 
same plant, and without Bees and 
other Insects, our Pumpkin crop would 
be few and far between. 

It is easy to distinguish the male 
Pumpkin blossom from the female. 
The latter has a tiny Pumpkin that 
sits snugly behind the blossom, or 
rather the bloom is well fitted to the 
front end of a young Pumpkin. The 
male flower has a long stem, and on 
the inside of its large flower there is a 
wonderful golden club, sometimes an 
inch or more in length, that glistens 
in the sunlight with its thousands of 
shiny grains of pollen that sparkle in 
graceful rows. 

The Bee on visiting the male flower 
rubs the grains of pollen over her 
body, and as she goes to the female 
flower, she leaves the grains on the 
pistil, and behold there is a new baby 
Pumpkin born into the world! Since 
a Honeybee cannot work in cold damp 
weather, the pollen cannot reach the 
pistillate flower, and the vines may 
grow and grow, and open thousands of 
blossoms, and when harvest time 
comes, there are no pies to grace the 
dinner table. When you grow Pump- 
kins, by all means, pray for Bees and 
Sunshine! 





Getting Acquainted 
with “Wide-Mouth” 


A FLASH of green, or was it brown, 
as I worked in the shady corner 
of my flower garden one late summer 
afternoon! It couldn’t have been that 
rough-looking lump of soil in the edge 
of that shadow and yet as I strike 
with my weeder to break it, it escapes 
with a nimble hop to the shelter of the 
nearest Aster. 

Of course, I see him now, a fine 
specimen of “Bufo Vulgaris,” and a 
friend indeed with the jewel of legend 
in his eye and a mouth extending liter- 
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Common Toad (Bufo vulgaris) 
(Magnified about 10 areas) 
(Copyright by M. M. Washburn) 


ally from ear to ear. Wide-Mouth I 
have named him, although to others 
he is but a Common Toad, covered 
with a large and assorted variety of 
splendid warts so peculiar to his kind, 
Many weeks ago, as a fine young fel- 
low just graduated from some weedy 
pond, I first discovered him in my 
flower garden busily engaged in catch- 
ing and devouring the bugs and in- 
sects which would otherwise have 
harmed the yet tender plants. 


Wide-Mouth soon learned, appar- 
ently, that I meant him no harm, and 
would invariably appear from some 
where, to watch me each day as I 
worked with my weeder or loosened 
the soil around the growing plants. 
Many times to the immense delight of 
visiting children have I carried him 
to the bench under the rose arbor; 
where after a careful approach, hop 
by hop, he would with a flash of his 
matchless tongue catch fly after fly as 
they sought to partake of drops of 
sweetened water left to attract them 
to their fate. At such times Wide 
Mouth would continue as a most seri- 
ous entertainer until, with his stomach 
swelled out like a young balloon, he 
could find no place to store another 
morsel. 


Later as the weather became hot 
and hotter, he would be waiting each 
afternoon, for a cool bath from my 
garden hose, in which he delighted 
to sit for half-hours at a time, n0 
doubt marveling at the regularity of 
the sudden summer showers. 


Now, as Summer rapidly passes into 
Fall, and Wide-Mouth is more 
more seldom in evidence, as I s 
a few last afternoons among the flow 
ers, I am quite content in having 8 
cured his portrait against the time 
when he will be securely tucked away 
beneath the snow and ice of Winter, 
dreaming of the soft breezes 
buzzing insects of another long 
delightful Summer. 





M. M. WASHBURN 
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Roses I Like 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


luxury, to discuss rose pets from 

the standpoint of personal prefer- 
ence rather than from the standpoint 
of the judge on the bench. That is 
what I propose to do in this November 
article, which as it will appear will be 
looking backward over an interesting 
rose season, but as I write, it is right 
in the edge of the doings which give 
me the preferential feelings. 

To begin with, I like all Roses, ex- 
cept perhaps that mostly hideous blue 
Climber, Veilchemblau, and its imita- 
tions. Naturally, with nearly eight 
hundred Roses to look at in the Breeze 
Hill gardens, I may be permitted to 
have personal preferences, and it is 
about some of these I want to set 
down some notes. 

I have written before now about 
Shrubs Roses and their use. Of them 
all Rosa ecae seems to me best. It 
makes a literally magnificent plant, 
and if it never had its crop of dainty 
light primrose blooms it would be 
worth while as a shrub. It must have 
room, and if given room will develop 
symmetrically. 

Hardy Climbers have been rather a 
speciality at Breeze Hill, where, in- 
cluding the climbing forms of the Hy- 
brid Tea Roses that occasionally do 
bloom, there are more than one hun- 
dred sorts that carry the misnomer 
“climbing” because they can be tied 
up or otherwise supported above four 
feet in height. Of these climbing 
Roses I want to mention Albertine, 


Prosiss,« it is an indulgence, a 


which was a real glory as it had grown 
sufficiently to span an arch between 
two seven-foot posts. Its exquisitely 
beautiful soft salmon and pink tints 
made its double flowers very fine to 
see. 

Then Ile de France, which was pro- 
duced in 1922 by the French grower 
Nonin, was once described as a double 
American Pillar, and is, indeed, a 
seedling of that fine Climber. It was 
very lovely at Breeze Hill this year, 
for it had a more even appearance 
than American Pillar, due to the dif- 
ference in the way its flowers faded. 
They were semi-double, lasted long, 
and gave an appearance of opulence to 
the arch they covered. 

When I mention Climbers my mind 
at once reacts to the great enjoyment 
1929 gave of a group of Mr. Alister 
Clark’s Australian productions which 
came directly to Breeze Hill in 1927. 
I have before mentioned Scorcher and 
Daydream in these FLOWER GROWER 
articles, and I can only reiterate the 
fact that they were both utterly dif- 
ferent and utterly delightful. Nora 
Cunningham carried the same impres- 
sion in a different shade, and Black 
Boy this year gave us large and very 
brilliant scarlet flowers that stayed 
without fading until they dropped. I 
can only hope that these Australian 
Climbers will soon be in American 
commerce, particularly in the South, 
where I suspect they would give more 
than one bloom effort. 

Birdie Blye is a rather old Rose, pro- 
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duced by Dr. Van Fleet in 1904. It 
is classed as a Multifiora, and some- 
times called a Climber. Its parentage 
is given as Helene (and I don’t know 
anything about Helene) crossed with 
Bon Silene, a fine old red Tea Rose 
which I enjoyed fifty years ago. I 
have grown Birdie Blye as a Climber 
without success, but treated as a bush 
it is just about the most admirable 
thing possible to have in a rose gar- 
den, particularly as placed at an en- 
trance. Here it covers itself, not once 
but many times, at a height of about 
three feet, with its beautiful semi- 
double deep pink flowers, verging on 
magenta but nevertheless most de- 
lightful to see. It is a Rose which 
ought to be better known and much 
more considerably used. 

I must not get away from the 
Climbers without mentioning Mme. 
Gregoire Staechelin, a production of 
that brilliant Spanish hybridizer, 
Pedro Dot. It is a rampant grower, 
with heavy and attractive H. P. foli- 
age, and its flowers are enormous in 
size as well as a rich light pink in 
variations of shading. The only thing 
I don’t like about this Rose is its 
wretched name. I keep hoping that 
rose hybridizers will acquire the sense 
to stop concealing Roses under un- 
euphonious and ugly names _ which, 
however complimentary they may be 
to the more or less excellent persons 
whose names are used, yet do keep the 
Rose obscure. If the object of the 
grower is to benefit the rose world, he 
will give his new Rose a name which 
will “come trippingly from the 
tongue” and be easy to say and to re- 
member. If, on the other hand, his 
object is merely to please his friends, 
he will keep on sticking on the per- 
fectly awful names which are partic- 
ularly characteristic of our foreign 
hybridizers, among whom the Dutch 
are perhaps the worst. How could 
anybody expect to have a Rose named 
Recuerdo de Angel Peluffo, or one 
named Souvenir de Capitaine Fernand 
Japy, get into popularity? 
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On the fringe of the Climbers is 
Mr. Alister Clark’s Sunday Best, 
which seems to be a brighter, larger 
and more beautiful American Pillar. 

An old Rose, being indeed the im- 
portant variety which brought the 
Austrian Brier blood into the stream 
of garden Roses, is Soleil d’Or. It was 
magnificently beautiful this year, and 
I commend it to anyone who is willing 
to take a little trouble on the basis 
that one flower a year will be well 
worth all that trouble. 

Everyone loves a yellow Rose, and 
all of us have alternately caressed and 
“cussed” Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, 
which is almost as aggravating in 
name as it is sometimes in.its black- 
centered habit. Yet I have found it 
this year in a number of places doing 
superbly. In real estimation, how- 
ever, its place is taken by Mrs. 
Erskine Pembroke Thom, a_ Rose 
which if it was not handicapped by its 
name would probably go far. It holds 
its color and its blooming habit right 
through the hot Summer, and its 
flowers never have a black center. It 
is an American Rose of strong growth, 
and distinctly worth a place in any 
garden. 

On the edge of both red and yellow, 
and therefore carrying hues everyone 
likes, we have a number of Roses that 
were delightful this year. Talisman, 
well named, and apparently an up- 
and-coming garden Rose, was remark- 
able for the variety of effects its flow- 
ers produced, but all effects were good. 
It is the kind of Rose one can be sure 
of enjoying. With it should be men- 
tioned the Spanish Rose Li Bures, 
even more positive in its changeable 
quality, all the changes being worth 
while. 

In the same group is Mr. Codding- 
ton’s President Herbert Hoover, not 
yet on the market but including a 
marvelous arrangement of scarlet and 
yellow, and a wonderful quality of 
changed color arrangement in the open 
bloom. It will be available, I thin‘, 
in 1930. 

Jules Gaujard seems to be working 
toward a standard condition in this 
so-called “Pernetiana group.” It was 
named, I understand, by the master, 
the late Pernet-Ducher, for his suc- 
cessor who now carries on the busi- 
ness. Somewhet older, but by no 
means to be over'voked, is Etoile de 
Feu, the immense and flaming flowers 
of which, very double and full, were 
literally “stars of fire.” 

I may have mentioned in these arti- 
cles the lovely Dainty Bess, which 
introduces a new aspect of Roses and 
might be almost assumed to be a cross 
between a Clematis and a Rose. The 
flowers are single, large, and of an 
exquisite lavender-pink hue which 
commends it as a Rose of extra. 
ordinary beauty. It is in the Hybrid 
Tea class, but I do not know how per- 
sistent a bloomer it will be. I would 
have to have it at Breeze Hill if it 
bloomed only once in five years! 
These are not the only Roses I liked 
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in the season of 1929, but I have just 
talked out about those which bloom 
again in my mind as I think over the 
year’s experiences. 





The Christmas Rose 


While visiting in Scarsdale, N.Y., in 
November last year, I saw growing along 
the east foundation wall of the house, 
clumps of a beautiful white flower with 
petals faintly streaked with rose, and a 
yellow center. “Christmas Roses,” said 
my hostess, “and they grow anywhere 
and are perfectly hardy.” Helleborus 
nigcr is the botanical name, but the are 
much prettier than their name, nestling 
in their large, dark green, glossy, ever- 
green leaves at a time of year when you 
look for nothing ouc of doors but Chrys- 
anthemums 


In English books I have read about the 
Christmas Rose, but never before saw 
one. Now I wonder why everyone doesn’t 
have them. But I am told they are not 
hardy in New England. Perhaps that’s 
the reason. Perhaps where I saw them 
was an especially protected spot. Even 
so there must be plenty of spots just as 
protected and they ought to be full of 
Christmas Roses. 


Perhaps some of your readers can tell 
us more about them. 
W. C. DEMING 


The Christmas Rose is a most inter- 
esting plant and as a rule a few mild 
days in December or January bring out 
the flowers, but usually the weather in 
our Northern States is discouraging. In 
Europe and Great Britain this Hellebore 
is grown freely. It likes a rather rich 
loam mixed with sand, with a top-dress- 
ing of rotten manure, and does best in 
moist, well-drained, partly-shaded situ- 
ations. After the plants are once well 
established they should not be moved, as 
they resent disturbance and are sensitive 
to moving. The plant is not common in 
American gardens, probably because our 
Wirters are uncongenial, but it is both 
beautiful and interesting. 


MORE ABOUT THE CHRISTMAS ROSE 


I notice a letter from W. C. Deming 
in regard to the Christmas Rose, Helle- 
bocus niger, and asking if this plant is 
hardy in New England. 

I had some of these plants growing in 
my garden in Northern New York, 
within a few miles of the St. Lawrence 
River, for years. There, lasting snow 
often came before the ground was frozen 
to any extent, and bloom might be picked 
at any time during the Winter by 
digging down through the snow; in fact 
one February during a thaw in which 
the snow entirely melted, we picked liter- 
ally handfuls of blossoms. 


When i moved to Vermont some 10 
years ago I brought a small plant, which 
in sandy soil and shaded about half the 
day grew very well indeed. I find that 
it resents being divided even more than 
a Peony, and that it will not do well in 
an exposed position where it receives full 
sunlight the entire day. No plant could 
be more hardy, as it has withstood many 
Winters with me which have killed 
Phlox, Japanese Iris and other sup- 
posedly very hardy plants. It does, how- 
ever, need some protection to keep con- 
tinued freezing and thawing from turn- 
ing the flowers brown as well as spoiling 
the evergreen leaves. This is more in 
the nature of shade than as a protection 
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to the roots, and a few loosel 
evergreen branches prove ideal. ‘arvem 
In Southern Vermont we ha 
bloom beginning about the middle of 3 
vember, and can always dig under the 
snow for a few perfect blossoms 0 
Christmas Day, and often some remain 
to develop as the snow goes off in the 
Spring. I consider it a most satisfac. 
tory and easily raised plant, and it seems 
strange that it is so seldom seen. 
RICHARD F. BARKER.—(in Ru 
Yorker) ( ral New. 





Concrete Stones for Walk 


Oblong stones, over 2 ft, long 
made of 3 or 4 sand to 1 of cement. 
with small stones or even cinders for 
base and drainage, made in wooden 
frames set in ground, have given ex. 
cellent service for some 3 or 4 years 
in a single stone, (interval,) walk. 

An easier method has given equal 
practical satisfaction and a more 
pleasing effect:—Dig irregularly. 
shaped holes where you wish your 
stepping-stone walk, through lawn or 
elsewhere, of desired size and about 
4 inches deep; lay the drainage base 
and simply use the holes themselves 
as forms for the concrete. To in- 
crease the effect of natural stones, 
after the concrete has set, say about 
two hours from time of laying, enough 
to hold the altered contour, take 
a stick or trowel or finger and gouge 
out irregular pits or holes in the 
surface—ridges, faults, whatever 
native stones as models may suggest. 
Next, take a whisk broom and brush 
the still fairly soft concrete, taking 
pains to brush more or less in the 
same direction and imitating any 
other characteristics of native stone; 
this will prevent the ordinary shiny 
surface of hardened concrete and will 
give a very fair imitation of the 
surface lines of certain kinds of rock. 
A little study of real stones will pro- 
duce an effect that, after a bit of 
weathering, is very difficult to dis- 
tinguish from real stone. 

Plenty of native stone around here. 
but aside from the varied coloring to 
be obtained from these real stones, 
the concrete ones look just as good to 
the eye. A little ingenuity, taking 
care not to use anything that will 
weaken the concrete, ought to pro- 
duce some pleasing color effects, 
though the plain concrete does very 
well. Particularly of service in dis- 
tricts where stones are scarce. 

Using the holes themselves for 
forms solves very neatly the problem 
arising from laying either real or 
concrete stones in a rough lawn, for 
the concrete just naturally takes the 
surface contour of the ground imme 
diately around it. Do not have your 
mixture so soft that gravity will pre 
vent its keeping the desired level; 
mine are laid on a_ steep slope. 
Occasional stones, rusty nails, bits of 
stiff wire or other metal, used for re 
inforcement but kept at least a half- 
inch from the surface, are advisab 


—A. S. H., (New York.) 
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‘Winter Protection for Fruit Trees 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


NDER ordinary conditions 
U healthy fruit trees withstand 

winter cold without damage. 
Winters which are unusually severe, 
however, like that of 1917-18, are 
marked by the destruction of great 
numbers of fruit trees weakened by 
starvation, by overbearing, or by other 
injury. : : 

An excess of vigor sometimes leads 
to winter injury, but this is less com- 
mon with us than the forms which ap- 
pear on devitalized trees. Sometimes 
the bark near the ground on rapidly- 
growing young trees is broken loose 
by the first freezes in the Fall, but 
older trees are seldom too vigorous to 
be injured by severe temperatures. 

We know of no way to guard 
against winter injury other than to 
keep fruit trees in normal condition, 
avoiding any stimulation of growth as 
Winter approaches. This is just ordi- 
nary good practice from many other 
standpoints and when it is followed 
winter injury is reduced to a min- 
imum. 

INJURY BY MICE 

Girdling by- mice is a worse menace 
of the winter months, but one which 
can be dealt with by the careful 
orchardist or gardener. Mice ruin 
thousands of fruit trees every year 
and it is impossible to tell when they 
will attack unprotected trees. An 
orchard that has safely reached full 
bearing without protection may be 
seriously damaged without warning. 


Usually here in the North, it is the 
common short-tailed field mouse that 
does the damage. 

Biologists tell us that the number of 
mice in a given area fluctuates vio- 
lently as natural enemies reduce their 
number; or, declining, allow the mice 
to increase with great rapidity. 

The mouse problem is greatest in 
regions where sod orchards abound. 
They are not so likely to breed in cul- 
tivated land, nor are they likely to 
migrate into a cultivated orchard in 
Winter in such numbers that they 
cannot find sustenance in the waste 
grain and crop residues left on the 
ground. 

Ordinarily mice girdle trees only 
under the snow, but a number of in- 
stances have come to attention where 
trees were badly gnawed in Autumn 
before the first snowfall—an evidence 
of depravity not easily explained. 


PROTECTIVE MEASURES 


When large numbers of mice ex- 
haust the food supply in an orchard 
they desperately turn to the trees and 
in a short time may do incalculable 
damage. Clearing away the grass and 
weeds and leaves from the base of the 
trunk, in itself, gives a measure of 
protection, for mice hesitate to leave 
the shelter of their grass-covered runs. 
As the trees approach maturity and 
the bark on the trunks becomes less 
edible this often gives sufficient pro- 
tection. 





A wire guard well seated in the ground; and a cleared space 
about the trunk; are good insurance against damage by mice 
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In addition to clearing about the 
base of the trees many fruit growers 
prune off watersprouts and ‘small 
branches in the Fall and leave them 
until Spring on the ground where they 
fall. Until these more succulent 
branches are stripped of bark the 
trunks are seldom touched. 

Young trees, however, need some- 
thing more to render them safe. Prob- 
ably the best method is to add a 
mechanical protector of some kind to 
tie precautions mentioned above. 
Tree Guards are not very expensive 
fcr the small orchard and when prop- 
erly put on they practically eliminate 
damage from field mice. 

The best protectors are made of 
wcven wire or expanded sheet metal 
which looks like metal lath. Although 
they cost more, such guards will last 
until the tree is mature, and they re- 
quire less attention than protectors 
that will not admit light and air. 

An easy way to make wire guards 
is to buy a quantity of galvanived 
woven wire screen with a quarter- 
inch mesh and cut from it sections 
long enough to encircle the trunks. 
They should be cut long enough to 
cover the trunks when they have a 
diameter of at least six or eight 
inches. The width of the wire or 
height of the protector should be 
fifteen or eighteen inches if the trunks 
are long enough to permit it. The 
wire should not come against the low- 
est branch or it will soon chafe and 
damage it. 

A good protector which will last for 
a season or two may be made from 
common building paper. It should 
contain no tar, for tarred papers fre- 
quently damage the bark. This paper 
comes in rolls and the rolls may be 
sawed into lengths equal to the de- 
sired height of the protectors. Then 
the guards may be cut to the proper 
length with a pair of shears or heavy 
knife. 

Air-tight protectors of this kind 
should be removed in Spring or they 
gather within them an accumulation 
of spider webs and debris that keeps 
the trunk moist and provides ideal 
conditions for decay of the bark. 





Mulching Strawberries 


Do not apply the mulch until danger 
of continued warm weather is past, or 
it will tend to smother the plants. Use 
a loose material like straw, which will 
not mat down to form an air-tight 
covering. Leaves are not safe. 

Remember that there is such a thing 
as too much mulch. A thickness of an 
inch after settling is enough, and five 
or six inches is likely to do more harm 
than good. Much of the trash around 
the garden in the Fall will give the 
Strawberry bed adequate protection, 
but anything with ripened seeds in it 
should not be used. 

It is well to bear in mind that the 
mulch is not to keep the bed warm, 
but to maintain an even temperature, 
particularly about the roots. 
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Random Horticultural Notes 


Grapevines planted last Spring are 
more likely to winterkill than older 
vines. Where damage is feared it is 
well to lay young vines down and 
cover them with earth. 


Raspberry canes may be protected 
from winterkilling by bending them 
down and covering them with earth. 
Care should be taken not to break the 
canes. If a good covering of snow is 
to be expected it may be enough to 
cover the tips with enough earth to 
hold the canes down. 


It is a good plan to withdraw the 
mulch from close contact with Currant 
bushes and similar woody plants. It 
is the roots that need the mulch, not 
the trunks, and there is danger of 
mice eating off the bark and girdling 
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the plants if they can do it under 
cover of a mulch. 


Some of the finest table Apples of 
the whole season may be found on 
the trees a week or two after the crop 
is harvested. Usually these Apples 
were small and easily overlooked at 
harvest time, but with the other 
Apples removed they grew rapidly. 
Ripening on the trees, they develop the 
highest quality of which the variety 
is capable. 


Wrapping fruits in paper lengthens 
their life in storage. It tends to keep 
the temperature uniform, wards off 
the germs of decay, and prevents the 
spread of decay by contact with de- 
cayed fruit. Regular apple wraps and 
orange wraps are best but squares cut 
from newspapers are quite satis- 
factory. 





Concerning Seeds,—Longevity 
BY I. G. NOYES, (Mass) 


EEDS are possibilities—of fail- 
ures or successes. 

Longevity of seeds depends on 
various things; like everything else. 
One thing is the families or genera of 
plants that produced the seeds: be- 
cause in some families or genera, the 
power of germination lasts much 
longer than others. The seeds of the 
Cucurbita,—Squashes, Pumpkins, Mel- 
ons, etc., are noted for long-lived 
germs—ten years cr more. 

The seeds of the Impatiens (Bal- 
sams) are also long lived. 


Another thing, the condition under 
which the seeds are kept or cared for, 
from year to year, is a great factor in 
regard to their germinating qualities. 


The seeds of some subtropical plants 
that will succumb to the first killing 
frost, will live in the ground through 
the Winter. 

Euphorbia splendens was _ bedded 
out in a rockery one Summer. The 
next Spring a seedling Euphorbia ap- 
peared near where the old plant had 
been. Later it was potted and taken 
in. 

Sixteen years ago last December we 
moved into our present home. The 
next Spring we made a long border 
for flowers along the fence between 
our garden and the next-door neigh- 
bor’s. One day we noticed that a 
Morning Glory had started up near 
the fence. We were surprised, as we 
had not planted Morning Glory seeds, 
but decided to let it grow; furnished 
strings for it to climb on—then more 
strings—all along the fence. It was a 
luxuriant vine with pink flowers. “It 
did itself proud.” Every Summer 
since then we have been pulling up 
Morning Glories. Not one has es- 
caped to perpetuate its species. We 
hoped that the Summer of 1925 had 
finished up the Morning Glory seed 


business, as only three seeds germi- 
nated, but no, three more appeared 
last year. When will be the end? 


Gome thirty-five years ago our busi- 
ness required us to go to a neigh- 
boring city; as we expected to be 
there some time we moved with our 
“Lares and Penates.” When Spring- 
time came we dug up the sod and 
made a long flower bed beneath the 
windows, at the front of the house. 
In due time a fine crop of Portulacas 
appeared among the plants we had set 
out. How long the seeds had been 
lying dormant in the ground we do 
not know. Inquiry among the neigh- 
bors failed to enlighten us. No one 
remembered when Portulacas had 
been grown there before. However, 
we utilized the plants in our garden. 
Old Dame Nature takes care of her 
own. 


Echinocactus Texensis flowered and 
ripened three or four fruits. Seeds 
were saved and planted the next 
Spring. No. results,—not a_ seed 
germinated. Planted seeds again the 
following year. Nothing doing. De- 
cided that they were not good. Six 
or seven years later we found the re- 
maining seeds, when looking over our 
seed box, and planted them not ex- 
pecting them to “come up,” but in a 
week they had germinated and grew 
to be fine specimens. Our theory is 
that the seeds were not fully rip- 
ened—the fruits had not been baked 
in the hot Texas sun as they would 
have been if growing in the wild state. 
The seeds had been removed as soon 
as the fruits appeared ripe. 


In 1924 we were visiting a garden 
where there were a number of Rosa 
Hugonis bushes. They had flowered 
profusely judging by the number of 
green hips—green both in color and 
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in age. We obtained a hip fo : 
we were duly thankful. Dividing’ 
we mailed one half, with a little sto 
to a friend. The seeds were planted 
in the Fall in coldframes. In the 
Spring of 1925 one germinated for 
us, and two for my friend. Ours was 
grown in a pot until the Fall, then 
transferred to the open ground, where 
it grew to be a foot high in 1926. In 
the Spring of that year another seed 
germinated, so we have two each, and 
are very proud of them. 

This is not the first time that we 
have grown plants from unripened 
fruits. The first Petunias we ever 
grew produced but one seed pod (we 
should have said Petunia for we had 
but one) which was picked before it 
was ripe, because of Jack Frost. The 
only colored seeds, a few light brown 
ones, were at the top of the pod where 
we had pinched off the tip some time 
before to see if they were coloring, 
The rest were white. Nevertheless 
my next year’s Petunias came from 
those seeds. 


There is a great difference in the 
time required for seeds to germinate, 
Some species of seeds will start in 
three days, others all the way along 
for a year or more. 

In the Spring of 1925 seeds of the 
Yellow Alpine Anemone were sown in 
a box, but not one started. In the 
Fall more seeds were planted, and the 
boxes placed in the coldframes for the 
Winter. In the Spring of 1926 both 
lots germinated. We believe that this 
accounts for the failure of many who 
plant seeds expecting them to germi- 
nate in two or three weeks, and when 
they fail to do so, throw them away. 
If the seedsmen would tell in their 
catalogues the time of year to plant, 
or time of germination, it would save 
the disappointed customers from say- 
ing, “Oh, the seeds were not good.” 
Perhaps the seedsmen do not always 
know when to plant them. Their busi- 
ness often times is to buy and sell, not 
concerning themselves about results. 

We have been quite successful in 
growing hardy perennials from fall- 
sown seeds. We use small wooden 
boxes, in which the seeds are planted 
and kept in the coldframe through 
the Winter. This is not to keep them 
from freezing but from being washed 
away or lost in the ground. The most 
of them will start in the Spring, but 
at the date of writing (Mar. 15th,) 
we have boxes in the frame in which 
the seeds were planted a year ago last 
Fall. The seeds are Trilliums, Clin- 
tonias, and three species of Vibur- 
nums. Loniceras, Digitalis and Camas- 
sias, germinated last Spring. 

In our locality, many perennials will 
grow from self-sown seeds. Platy- 
codons, Calliopsis, Boltonias, Phlox, 
Sweet Williams, etc., also some an- 
nuals as Petunias, Nicandras, Nico- 
tianas, Centaureas, Snapdragons, and 
others, and seeds of various species 
of weeds, both annuals and peren- 
nials, too numerous to give a list of in 
these columns. 
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Long Live the Quail 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


N THE February (1929) issue of 
[ais magazine there was a most 

pathetic plea for the Quail, by a 
writer whose home is in Missouri, one 
of the many states that does not pro- 
tect this valuable Bird. My heart 
went out to Chloe B. Null, for I know 
just how I should feel if my favorite 
Bird were persecuted by the hunter. 


In 1913, Ohio placed the Quail on 
the song-bird list, which means there 
is a penalty for anyone violating this 
law. Unscrupulous hunters no doubt 
at times shoot our Quail, but they are 
taking the chance of being caught and 
paying dearly for their Birds, to say 
nothing of having them taken away 
from them altogether. 

A few states have realized the 
Quails’ importance to agriculture, and 
have duly protected them. They can- 
not be hunted in the District of 
Columbia, Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, North and South Dakota, Ohio, 
Wisconsin. In Utah, the Fish and 
Game commissioner “may at his dis- 
cretion declare an open season,” and 
in New York there is a fifteen-day 
open season in seven counties only. 

The farmer should do everything in 
his power to bring about complete pro- 
tection for the Bird that does so much 





Quail and Nest 


for him. No matter what the Bird, 
it always does more good than harm, 
and usually so much good that the 
little damage it does is nothing in 
comparison. The Quail is classed as 
the most valuable of them all. 

If every farmer’s potato patch could 
boast of a small covey of Quail, the 
farmers would never be compelled to 
“bug” their potatoes. These Birds 
will completely exterminate the worst 
of potato pests, the Colorado Beetle, 
if the field is located where they may 
visit it in safety. 


URING the warm months of the 

year the Quail lives almost entirely 
upon insects and worms, the greater 
part of them injurious to the crops. 
Their appetite for this form of food 
is apparently never satisfied, accord- 
ing to research reports, as almost un- 
believable quantities are consumed 
daily. In cold weather they live upon 
weed seeds, and here too they do a 
wonderful work in helping to keep 
obnoxious weeds at bay. 

While the Quail is a prolific breeder, 
yet it has so many natural enemies 
that even in the states where they are 
protected their numbers are not so 
numerous as one might wish. Being 
ground-roosting Birds, they are often 
taken unaware at night by carniverous 
animals, and in severe Winters, when 
the snow is deep for prolonged periods 
and their food supply is deeply cov- 
ered, many die of exposure and star- 
vation. Thoughtful farmers provide 
feeding stations and scatter grain for 
them during the Winter, but there 
are more thoughtless farmers than 
thoughtful, where Birds are con- 
cerned, it is sad to relate. 

In Ohio there has been a noticeable, 
steady increase in their numbers in 
the sixteen years they have been pro- 
tected. Another fact worth mention- 
ing is their increasing tameness. In 
the days when they were hunted they 
were very wild, seldom if ever being 
seen near habitation. Now it is a 
common sight to see them running 
about in the dooryards of us country 


dwellers, and perching on our garden 


posts, whistling “Bob, Bobwhite” by 
the hour. 

Hunters who like the sport of Quail 
shooting, have been known to spread 
the propaganda that the Birds are be- 
coming a nuisance. This is entirely 
untrue, for their numbers are all too 
few for the big job laid out for them. 

In June the sweet whistle of the 
Bobwhite is heard from morning until 
night, and it is a great satisfaction to 
a Bird lover living in a state where 
they are protected, to realize that man, 
their greatest enemy, can do them 
little harm. 
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The Purple Martin,— 
Intimate Friend of Man 


F ALL the Birds, common in Can- 

ada and the United States, there 
are few so desirable as a class as 
Swallows, so familiar to almost every- 
one. Probably the arrival of no Bird 
is as eagerly anticipated as the com- 
ing of the Purple Martin, the largest 
and most beautiful of the Swallow 
family. From the time of the dim, 
distant past, long before the advent 
of white men in America, the Indians 
used to place hollow gourds in the 
trees, around their camps, so that al- 
most every Indian encampment had 
its colony of happy, industrious Mar- 
tins. White men, on their arrival, 
imitated the Indians’ example and soon 
began to build Martin houses for their 
feathered friends, which with the 
passing of time, have become more 
and more elaborate, until now, minia- 
ture apartment buildings of many 
stories and costing even hundreds of 
dollars are seen. As they are fond 
of community living, no matter how 
large the accommodations, all avail- 
able apartments are soon occupied by 
the Martins. Martins, in common 
with all other Swallows, are almost 
exclusively insectivorous, living on in- 
sects captured on the wing. They do 
not arrive in the North until Spring 
is well advanced and there are plenty 
of insects for them to live on. 

One Spring, several pairs of Spar- 
rows decided to nest in a nearby Mar- 
tin house and were firmly entrenched 
when the Martins returned in April. 
The Martins were very much excited 
over it and left after a few hours, but 
then returned with reinforcements. 
A fight, fast and furious, ensued and 
the Sparrows were ousted, all nesting 
material thrown out, and soon every 
room was taken by the victorious 
Martins while the Sparrows retreated 
to a barn, not far away, and nested 
there. Then the Martins sang their 
cheery little songs—not much of a song 
’tis true,—but their happy succession 
of warbling notes, mixed with other 
minor ones, certainly very pleasing to 
the ear, told me how glad they were to 
be back to their little homes after 
evicting the interlopers, who had 
threatened to break up their happy 
little community, which was, and is, 
as dear to them as any homes are to 
human beings. 


Unlike many other Birds, they love 
to nest in thickly-settled districts, be- 
cause they look on humans as friends 
and their confidence is seldom mis- 
placed. True, they will nest in holes 
tn trees, if no better location can be 
found, but are always glad to accept 
better quarters. 

To my mind, there is no more in- 
teresting study in Bird life than 
watching a colony of Martins busily 
engaged in catching insects, their 
beautiful plumage shimmering in the 
sunlight, as they swing and curve in 
almost effortless flight in pursuit of 
their prey. If you are lucky enough 
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to have plenty of Martins in your lo- 
cality, you will have few mosquitoes 
to bother you, as the ‘Martins keep 
them well cleaned up. On the approach 
of colder weather, causing a shortage 
of food, they go south to spend the 
Winter season in South America. 


CHESTER D. WEDRICK, (Ont.) 





A True Ghost (Bird) Story 


HE little Screech Owl is held in 

much awe and superstition by the 
negroes in the South. Its weird call 
is supposed to mean death or trouble, 
and the negro who hears one call will 
hasten to pull off his left shoe; or put 
the poker in the fire to heat; or 
sprinkle a handful of salt in the fire; 
to ward off the trouble. 

Once I had a very interesting ex- 
perience with a Screech Owl as a 
ghost. There was an old country home 
near us that was said to be haunted 
and many were the ghost tales that 
the negroes told that were connected 
with the old house and family bury- 
ing-ground nearby. At this time 
the house was vacant except for a 
caretaker and his wife. These were 
white people, but evidently they be- 
lieved in the tales the negroes told 
about the ghosts. 

One morning as my father and I 
were riding by the house, the care- 
taker’s wife stopped us. She seemed 
very much excited and alarmed. She 
said that there was a hant in the 
parlor and would we please come in 
and investigate it as her husband was 
away. It was surely a ghost for the 
room had been closed and nothing but 
a hant could have entered. IT was 
sitting on the mantle winking his eyes 
at her and she was ready to leave the 
place unless someone had come along 
to rescue her. 


We hitched our horses and went 
to investigate for we were both anx- 
ious to see a ghost.. As soon as our 
eyes became accustomed to the dim 
light of the parlor we saw that the 
hant was nothing but a little Screech 
Owl that had evidently come down the 
chimney hunting mice. I put him in 
my pocket after showing him to the 
lady. I am sure we never convinced 
her that her ghost was anything as 
simple as an Owl. 

I carried him home and kept him in 
a cage for several weeks feeding him 
on mice, grasshoppers and fresh meat. 
When I turned him out he was quite 
tame and stayed in the garden all 
Summer. He would frequently come 
in the house hunting mice. And often 
in the evenings we would hear his 
weird call from the trees in the yard. 
In the Winter he wandered off. 


But the next Spring he came back 
with his mate and they lived in a hol- 
low tree in the orchard and raised 
their young,—four little fellows. 
“Spooky,” as we had named him, was 
still tame but his mate would never 
make friends with us. 


Mrs. J. G. NELSON, (Wis.) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





“Sugar and spice, and everything nice, 
That’s what little girls are made of.” 


HANKSGIVING is another word 

for feasting when November comes 

each year. Rich spiced cakes, highly 
flavored, spiced cookies, pickles and the 
like. Making all these goodies seems a 
prosaic task to many women, intent only 
on the success of the undertaking. But 
it may become romantic and interesting 
in the extreme if one stops to think of 
all the ingredients used in the culinary 
art that have come from far-off climes 
right to the very mixing bowl. Few 
women in ordinary life indulge in 
Orchids, but there are few indeed who 
do not freely use Vanilla for a flavoring, 
a product obtained from one species of 
Orchid. The finest Vanilla comes from 
Mexico it is claimed, though commercial 
Vanilla also comes from other tropical 
countries, some of which is an inferior 
grade. It is recorded that the early 
Spaniards found natives using Vanilla 
with chocolate, probably to cut the fats. 
Like other aromatics it is stimulating 
and promotes digestion. Not only is it 
extensively used for culinary purposes, 
but also in medicine for flavoring medi- 
cines, used in coating pills, etc. There 
are synthetic preparations on the market 
to replace the pure Vanilla which comes 
from the bean or fruit of this species 
of Orchid, which climbs by aerial roots 
attaching themselves like the rest of the 
family to trees. 


Spices have been used from remotest 
times, long before Bible days. In that 
book “a cake baken on the coals” is 
mentioned, though it is very unlikely it 
was a spiced cake. “Spices for anointing 
oil, and for sweet incense” were used in 
religious rites, and “divers kinds of 
Spices prepared by the apothecaries’ art” 
were used for embalming purposes. 

Sometime ago there appeared an ac- 
count of two Americans who had just re- 
turned after two years in the Orient on 
a rare Spice hunt. There they con- 
tracted for large quantities of Peppers, 
Mustards, Cassia, Ginger, Pimento, Car- 
away, Cardamon, Coriander, etc. It was 
said these Oriental Spices were sent by 
caravan, junk, coolie, and pack trains, 
sampan, and catamaran. If one has a 
lively imagination, how much more ro- 
mantic and interesting Holiday baking 
and cooking becomes when one thinks of 
the fragrant Spices of the Orient playing 
such a big part in the success and tasti- 
ness of the cooking. 


Coriander comes largely from China, 
along the Mediterranean, and temperate 
Asia. It is now cultivated in parts of 
Europe and somewhat in America. 
Coriander seeds are used in pickles, an 
important ingredient in curry powder, 
and for other seasonings. Medicinally, 
it is an aromatic and stimulant, pro- 
moting digestion. Assists the action of 
purgatives, such as Rhubarb, Senna, 
Jalap, etc. Ruled by Mars and to dream 
of, it means “Delightful romance. ” 


Curry powder contains Cayenne, Card- 
amon, Coriander, Black Pepper, Cumin, 
Turmeric, Cloves, Cinnamon, Mustard, 
Allspice, Fenugreek, Ginger, Mace, etc. 





Cardamon from India: It is stj 
ing with tonic qualities. There are Sn 
varieties, some of which come from Cey- 
lon, Siam, Java, China, Nepal, ete. The 
odor, similar to Nutmeg, is agreeable 
and it is used to impart an aromatic 
flavor in foods, as well as medicinally, 


Nutmeg comes from India, Philippines 
West Indies, South America, ete. Nut. 
megs are sometimes dipped in milk of 
lime, a custom that is supposed to have 
originated from a desire to destroy the 
germ so that the culture of Nutmeg 
tree would not spread. It is said Penang 
and Singapore Nutmegs are unlimed, but 
the Dutch limed. There is a false Nut- 
meg called sometimes Wild or Male 
Nutmeg, but inferior in all respects, 
Nutmeg has a_ narcotic intoxicating 
power, little used in medicine, but much 
esteemed in cooking. Sometimes given 
for debility of the stomach. 

Mace comes from the seed envelope of 
the Nutmeg that has been cut off and 
dried in the sun. There is a Mace made 
from the Wild Nutmeg also. 


Caraway is found around the Him- 
alayas, Caucasus, Siberia, parts of 
Europe; is cultivated in Norway, Russia, 
Germany, Holland, England, Morocco; 
and in the U. S. The seeds are used in 
cakes, for dill pickles and other kinds 
also. Anciently used in medicine. Be- 
lieved to expel wind, allay colic of in- 
fants, when given as an infusion made 
from bruised seeds. 


Cinnamon: There is Ceylon Cinna- 
mon, Chinese, Java, etc. Cinnamon 
Cassia buds are the small unripe fruits 
of the smaller species of Cinnamon with 
a similar but less agreeable taste and 
odor. Oil of Cinnamon, like other aro- 
matics, excites and then depresses and 
exhausts the nervous system. Used in 
flavoring medicines, as well as much 
esteemed in the culinary art. In medi- 
cine it is sometimes used as an astringent 
and for several ailments. 


Many well-known Spices are used in 
making incense. 


Cloves also grow in tropical countries. 
When the buds of this evergreen tree 
have turned from dark green to red, 
they are picked by hand or shaken off 
by long bamboo poles, and laid out on 
cloths spread under the trees. Exposure 
turns them brown. Cloves are used to 
season; are stimulating, promote diges- 
tion, expels winds. Used as condiments. 
Clove tea is claimed to relieve colic. Oil 
of Cloves good for toothache. 


There are many varieties of Peppers, 
with fruits of all colors and sizes. 
Cayenne or Capsicum is used in cooking 
and also medicinally. It promotes diges- 
tion, and is efficient in a tonic dyspepsia. 
Freely taken is claimed to relieve 
hemorrhoids, as Black Pepper and other 
similar stimulants do. Sometimes used 
in intermittent fevers, combined with 
Quinia. Said to be excellent preventa- 
tive for seasickness. Also beneficial in 
delirium tremens, and locally efficient 
in tonsilitis. Capsicum gargle is efficient 
for sore throats or taken in a strong 
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ighly seasoned with Red Pepper. 
whe ie is said to be extraordinarily 
in the sore throats of scarlet fever 
and diphtheria, and this fact is im- 
rtant to remember as first aid before 
a doctor can reach the patient, since 
most families have some kind of red or 
other Peppers on hand. | Pepper plasters 
are also made for certain troubles. Pep- 
per is Man’s friend, so don’t be afraid of 
using Pepper, whether white, black, red, 
chillies, or other kinds. 


Pimento, or Pimenta, a red, sweet 
Pepper, «all belonging to the Pepper 


family. 


Allspice: Many think the Spice is ac- 
tually that, a combination of all Spices, 
put it comes from the Allspice tree, the 
flavor and odor resembling Cloves. Used 
in the same way for seasonings, and in 
medicine has similar properties of the 
Pepper varieties. 


Mustards are well-known to all. The 
wild kinds grow almost everywhere in 
the world. White and Black Mustard, 
a good deal of it, comes from Asia. 
Mustard is used for culinary purposes, 
and medicinally known for ages. Hip- 
pocrates mentions its many uses, one be- 
ing good to make hair grow. Hot foot 
baths, hip baths, entire baths, poultices 
are all useful for certain complaints 
when a counter-irritant is desirable. 
Seeds are used in pickling, and an in- 
fusion is said to sometimes arrest an 
obstinate case of hiccough. The foot- 
baths relieve headaches. The seeds of 
White Mustard promote digestion. 


Fenugreek grows in Asia, Tropics, 
and parts of Europe. Has emollient 
virtues in medicine and was much used 
by the Greeks. The action is similar to 
Slippery Elm, Flaxseeds, Marshmallow, 
ete. Oil is soothing, like olive or linseed, 
when applied to burns. Poultices also 
made of seeds. 


Turmeric: Grows in India and South- 
ern Asia, and other tropical places. 
There is China, Bengal, Madras, and 
Cochin Turmeric. Used as a condiment 
and for medical purposes in making or 
as test papers. Paper saturated with 
turmeric tincture turns brown-red by 
alkalies; the yellow color is restored by 
acids. Sometimes used for coloring 
ointment. 

“The fairies, it is said, 


Drop Maple leaves into the streams 
To dye their waters red.” 


In a quaint old book was found the fol- 
lowing observations, applicable today as 


a century back: “Seldom shall we see in , 


cities, courts, and rich families where 
men live plentifully, and eat and drink 
freely, that perfect health, athletic sound- 
ness and vigour of constitution, which is 
commonly seen in the country, in poor 
houses and cottages, where Nature is 
their cook, and necessity their caterer, 
and where they have no other doctor 
but the sun and fresh air, and that such 


a one never sends them to the apothe- 
cary.” 





The Subscription Rewards which 
are offered on the advertising pages 
are materials and tools of real merit 
and utility. The Japanese calendars 
are not strictly horticultural in scope 
but are largely floral in their design 
and effect, and are worthwhile as 2 
wall decoration most anywhere. 
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Pal,---An Epitaph 


BY JOHN BROWN, (Texas) os ie 


herd Dog is dead. He has gone 

the way of all mortal things but 
behind him he has left me a better 
man for having known him. 


I remember once hearing an old man 
say, “I am a wiser and better man 
today because I have enjoyed the com- 
panionship of a good Dog.” I can 
agree with him and in telling this 
story of Pal it is meant more as an 
epitaph to his memory than otherwise. 


Pal was camp mascot where we 
were drilling for oil. He had been 
self-styled my Dog ever since he had 
come out of the early mist of the 
morning and put his big paws on my 
breast as if to say, “I’ve come here 
just to be with you.” 

If we went duck hunting Pal was 
quick to bring the Ducks from the 
water, but they were always laid at 
my feet, no matter whose shot had 
dropped them. He kept the cook in 
“Cottontails,” but they were first 
brought to me. As a caretaker he 
was better than any boy. 

In the immense pastures around us 
there were many Cattle. Among these 
were some Steers with an insatiable 
appetite for our blankets, clothing and 
car tops. One day my car was left 
out to the mercy of “Typhus Fever” 
an especially bad Longhorn. In an 
hour one of the boys yelled “Look 
yonder!” There was a frightened 
bawl and the Steer left my car with 
a shaggy Dog astride his neck. Then 
there was a leap in the air and Pal 
came tearing to us to be made a hero 
of; which we were glad to do. 

When a heavy timber falling on me 
laid me up for repairs, Pal must have 
understood the Doctor’s words, “Feed 
him good and he will soon be all right 
again.” Pal looked unhappy when I 


Pres my tawny, shaggy, big Shep- 








Pal seemed to draw the line on cameras 


took only strong coffee. The cook 
said, “Your Dog wants you to eat 
more.” 


Before noon there were three Cot- 
tontails laid by my cot. Pal sat by 
with happy eyes watching me and this 
future dinner. After baking the 
Rabbits, the cook forgot them for a 
moment, and Pal lifted out one and 
came with it to my cot holding it up 
to me to eat. The boys laughed and 
said he should have been named In- 
telligence with “Tell” for short. 


Then I went on a small ranch to 
raise Turkeys, Ducks and Chickens. 
One huge Gobbler decided to annihi- 
late my four-year-old Boy and was 
promptly grabbed by the neck and 
held until help came. That Gobbler 
never fought anything again. 


One day the Baby overturned his 
buggy and Pal kept him from smoth- 
ering by lifting the buggy and turn- 
ing the Baby over so he could get his 
breath. About this time some one 
gave the Baby a tiny, curly mite of a 
Dog that soon learned to run after 
cars. 


Pal became greatly enamoured with 
the white curly pet, and began to fol- 
low the bad habit, forgetting he was 
too big to get out of the way of swift 
wheels. One evening a pitiful whine 
told us Pal had “met his own,” when 
a big grey car swept by the house. 
I was glad he passed on quickly while 
I held his big paw and gazed into his 
faithful eyes. 

I had always been careful in pass- 
ing homes in my car but now I never 
pass a Dog or Fowls but I think of 
Pal whose short life with me has left 
me a better and more considerate man. 











Pal loved to lie by the baby 
and pant his weariness away 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“I have been reading THE FLOWER GROWER 
since May 1926 and do not know of any magazine 
that can compare with it.” (Beacon, N.Y.) 


“I grow a great many Gladiolus and sell cut 
fiowers. I get much pleasure, as well as informa- 
tion out of THE FLOWER GROWER.” 

(Eaton, Ohio) 


“There are two indispensable magazines in my 
home and one of them is your FLOWER GROWER. 
It continues to give me the simple truths of life, 
still it gives ideals——a place in this world, that 
somehow I feel ‘challenged,’ is trying to oust out. 

“T could not go to the mountains this year or 
to the seashore for a vacation and I was disap- 
pointed and a bit rebellious about it. Then a 
friend, real folk, came along and took me to a 
mere village. All unexpectedly I found in truth 
what the pages of your magazine teach. Some 
day I will write up this little story for you.” 

(Boone, Iowa) 


“For a number of years I have read and en- 
joyed THE FLOWER GROWER, Every department is 
interesting and ably handled; but chiefly I enjoy 
your editorials and comments on widely different 
subjects, your ideas and opinions being so fear- 
less, outspoken and independent,—just what is 
needed today.” (Cos Cob, Conn.) 


“TI enjoy THE FLOweR GROWER very much and 
sometimes read an editorial which is, I think, 
alone worth the subscription price.” 

(Easton, Md.) 


“Enclosed check for continuation of THE 
FLower GROWER which I enjoy very much. Some- 
thing about your editorials, etc., makes me feel 
fraternally toward you.” (Northfield, Vt.) 


“Your magazine has such a cumulative value, 

each number an adjunct and a _ reinforcement.” 
(Marion, Mass.) 

“You don’t know how often you are mentioned 
in our home life. Our flower loving friends meet 
here and wonder how we are able to produce such 
bloom. We never fail to recommend THE FLOWER 
Grower when the opportunity presents itself. 

“So far as Mrs. H. and I are concerned, I al- 
most believe we would lose interest in our garden 
if it was not for the monthly urge we get from 
reading THE FLOWER GROWER. 


“It gives us so much information that we need, _ 


that we can’t quit trying to approach the finished 
gardens of those who can afford to employ skill- 
ful, salaried gardeners.” 
(Grand Rapids, Mich.) 
“T want to tell you how we prize and look for 
each month’s copy of your valuable magazine. It 
is surely full of helpful advice and experiences. 
save each one carefully so I lend them to my 
neighbors. No other magazine covers so many 
fields of interest ‘and covers them as well as 
yours,—and all so interestingly told that I feel 
that the full meaning is grasped without undue 
effort. It is a pleasure to read each and every 
article and the advertisements also.” 
(Berryville, Ark.) 
“We have grown flowers for many years in 
large quantities but we always find many things 
worth while in THE FiOWER GROWER.” 
(Lansing, Mich.) 
“The advertisements alone in your magazine 
are worth more to the buyer of seeds and bulbs 
than the price you ask for subscriptions.” 
(Salem, Mo.) 


“I think THe FLower Grower is the most broad 
and unbiased magazine on the continent, irre- 
spective of price. I like an editor to have the 
courage to stay with his convictions, which I 
find you do.” (West Hill, Ont., Can.) 

“A magazine for the small grower was greatly 
needed when THE FLOWER GROWER made its 
maiden bow to the public some years ago, and 
with me it has superseded all others.” 

(Sewaren, N. J.) 


“IT hope I shall never be without THE FLOWER 
Grower, I am subscribing at present to five other 
gardening magazines, and I get more actual 
knowledge and help from yours than from any 
two of the others. My gardener is equally en- 
thusiastic about your magazine.” 

(Concord, Mass.) 


“I find that there is much more information, 
also more of a variation, than is found in books 
costing several times the subscription price of 
THE FLOWER GROWER.” (Lewiston, Me.) 


“I am renewing for five years as THE FLOWER 
GROWER is a wonderful magazine to have in the 
home as well as useful in our business of growing 
Glads and spring-flowering bulbs.” 

(Carpentersville, Il.) 

“When I open THE FLOWER GROWER cover, I’m 
afraid to ‘run through it’ for fear that in going 
back over it again I might mistakenly think that 
I’d read something on the first trip and thus miss 
something good.” (Washington, D. C.) 
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STORING GLADIOLUS BULBS IN 
BURLAP BAGS 


Last year I was told to store Gladiolus 
bulbs in a burlap bag hanging from a 
beam in the cellar. I lost a lot of bulbs by 
rot so I do not like that way of storing. 
Heretofore I have hung my bulbs by the 
tops from the cellar beams and never 


lost any. 
Mrs. C. STODDARD, (N.Y.) 


EpiTor’s Note :— 

Gladiolus bulbs, if fairly well cured before stor- 
jing, may be stored in burlap bags in not too large 
a bulk, providing the cellar temperature will keep 
potatoes well; but bulbs should not be put into 
a bag in any considerable quantities until pretty 
well aired out and dried. 

Gladiolus bulbs are comparatively easy to store, 
but the preliminary work in airing and drying 
before storage is very important. 


CALLA AND ARUM LILIES 


To grow Calla Lilies successfully they 
should be dried off for a few weeks 
after flowering. They are potted in rich 
soil, one-third dried cow manure one- 
third loam, and one-third leaf soil, or 
swamp muck. 

When flowering, the pots should stand 





‘Tee PLANTS ARE REPOTTED 
FIRST WEEK Wh OCTOBER ETS 














in saucers of water and be well supplied 
with fertilizer. When grown in the 
greenhouse they are given great quan- 
tities of liquid manure at flowering sea- 
son, composed of cow manure and soot. 

After flowering Arum Lilies are dried 
off for a few weeks, and any repotting 
that is necessary should be done before 
starting them again in September. 

The variety Little Gem is best for 
house culture. Some varieties can be 
grown from seed and will flower within 
two years, but this is only possible with 
a greenhouse. There is a variety of 
Arum called Monarch of the East, which 
will flower without soil or water, and 
several species have beautiful foliage 
and golden yellow flowers. 


THOMAS SHEWARD 


FACTS ABOUT PEONIES 


In the August number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER an article by C. W. Bunn con- 
tains this statement: 


“T think there is no question that a good division 
is better than a one-year old plant * * * The 
planting of clumps should be utterly condemned 
and this condemnation should be extended to those 
dealers and growers * * and try to induce pur- 
chasers to plant clumps.” 


If this last refers to one-year plants I 
now invite that condemnation along with 
such growers 2s Good & Reese and (I 
think) Thurlow’s Sons. 

If a man tells me that the divisions 
which were planted last Fall and have 





made good growth and increased in size 
are not as good as they were a year ago 
I think the “condemnation” should he 
extended in his direction. I consider 
these one-year plants well worth the aq. 
ditional 50 per cent which is asked in the 
wholesale lists of those dealers. I gop. 
sider that the purchaser of an yp. 
divided one-year plant has gained a year 
Trimming off the fine roots does not “re. 
duce it substantially to a division,” ginee 
it has increased in size and will probably 
have made more eyes. 

And what is to hinder the buyer of 
even a three-year plant from making 
his own divisions? He should be advised 
to cut out old roots, if any, and the fine 
roots if many, provided the seller has 
not done it for him. 


Geo. S. WoopruFr, (Iowa) 


STURDY OLD- 
FASHIONED FLOWERS 


My attention was drawn to an article 
in your August issue written by Bessie 
L. Putnam. The article referred to per- 
ennials which will stand neglect and 
named a few of our well-loved, old- 
fashioned flowers. I have had experience 
with many other kinds of these sturdy 
old fellows and should like to tell the 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER what 
I have learned about them. 


When I was a child my family moved 
into an old colonial house around which 
grew many flowers, both in and out of 
the garden. A native of the small vil- 
lage, of which our home was a part, told 
my mother that there had been no flow- 
ers planted on the place since the orig- 
inal owner had died some fifteen years 
back. 

You can imagine mother’s delight 
when she found the gorgeous old Tiger 
Lily growing at intervals for several 
hundred feet away from the garden, and 
moving out into a rocky field on one 
side of the house, and around the edge 
of a wood on the other. It seemed to 
be happy in either sun or shade and upon 
digging some of the bulbs, it was found 
that they were about the size of a small 
grapefruit, or a large orange. 

Aside from the Tigers, there was a va- 
riety of small double Narcissus of a 
lovely golden color which ran riot be- 
neath the trees. I do not know the name 
of this Narcissus, but suspect it was the 
Von Sion. 

There were Peonies galore, red, pink 
and white. Some grew near trees and 
received the benefit of the afternoon sun 
only, while others blazed away in full 
sunlight. They seemed never to be 
troubled by disease, and bloomed in all 
their glory for weeks. 

Two large clumps of Funkia thrust 
up their glossy green leaves close by a 
retaining wall, and when in blossom their 
odor was often discovered inside the 
house. 

Lily-of-the-Valley, (Convallaria,) took 
up an entire end of the vegetable garden 
and that, too, charmed with its sweet 
scent. This flower seemed not to care 
whether it received sun or shade, and it 
thrust up its nodding heads equally as 
happy in one place as another. 


Bleeding Heart, (Dicentra spectabilis,) 
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much at home at the foot of a 
ee eld Plum which seemed to rise 
out of a sea of the grey-green foliage. 
Everyone is familiar with the lovely, 
drooping rose-colored flowers and of 
course everyone 1s fond of them. 

There was a great mass of Dictamnus, 
(Gas Plant,) in the rocky field with 
the Tiger Lilies, but none grew within 
the garden boundaries. 

Of Hollyhocks there was a great num- 
per, but I suppose they were propagated 
by means of seed and in this way gave 
the appearance of having lived to a ripe 
old age. At any rate, they were there, 
and there is no doubt that they stood 
their share of neglect. 

Aside from the flowers already men- 
tioned the old rambling garden contained 
many more, among which were, Monarda, 
Tradescantia, Rudbeckia, Phlox, Phlox 
subulata, Star of Bethlehem, etc., as 
well as all those lovely ones named by 
Miss Putnam. 

Everyone of the plants had received 
the grossest neglect for many years, and 
even now are all blooming gaily on, with 
the exception of both varieties of Phlox 
and the Monarda. These were uprooted 
with much painstaking labor, years ago 
by my grandmother who disliked them 
heartily because they crowded out the 
more delicate flowers. 


If anyone likes flowers, but is not suffi- 
ciently energetic to give them a great 
deal of care, let him plant any, or all 
of the varieties of which I have spoken, 
and I promise him he shall not be dis- 
appointed. 


Mrs. HERBERT E. HULSE, (N.Y.) 


A BLACKBERRY HINT 


In a recent issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER there was an article on the 
propagation and care of Blackberries, 
especially as it related to pruning them. 
This we take was meant for the upright 
growing kinds which are biennial. The 
writer grew up in a Blackberry patch 
in Western Oregon and we had the best 
berries in our county. The method em- 
ployed in pruning was to let the new 
stalks get about four feet high and then 
to pinch the tops out. This can be easily 
done with the thumb and finger. By 
giving them this summer-pruning the 
strength that would otherwise go into 
stalk growth that would be cut off in 
the Spring, goes into the laterals that 
produce berries the next Summer and 
also makes better cane growth to hold 
up the load of fruit. Try it next year 
and “you’ll be surprised.” 


.  W.T. FOoGLe, (Calif.) 


ABOUT ASHES FROM 
BURNING PAPER 


I think the most important value of 
ashes from paper as fertilizer is the car- 
bonized fiber,—charcoal and _black-col- 
ored ashes. 


The carbon itself is not fertilizer, but 
it absorbs very much of fertilizer, mostly 
ammonia, from the air, like the sponge 
absorbs the water, prevents it being lost 
from the soil, and holds it until the roots 
absorb it. Moreover charcoal keeps soils 
warm and porous. 

If anyone wants an odorless chicken 
coop, just sprinkle with the finely- 
cracked charcoal. 

The value of charcoal as cheapest and 
best fertilizer was proved by a Japanese 


farmer in Japan, who spent 18 years 
for his experiment,—how to make char- 
coal from straws, dead leaves, twigs and 
brushes,—how to increase the crop com- 
pared with other fertilizer. 


K. S. Kawapa, (Calif.) 


MOTHER SNAKE SWALLOWS 
YOUNG TO PROTECT 
FROM DANGER 


In the September FLOWER GROWER, 
(Wayside Ramblings,) I saw the state- 
ment by Georgie Knipp, Calif.: Does 
Snake swallow young to protect from 
danger? 

When I read this statement, my 
mother said when she was a girl at home, 
about 50 years ago, she and her sister 
were hoeing corn in a clearing, and near 
the root of a blown-over tree they saw 
a Black Snake or Water Snake, about 
twenty feet from the pond. When they 
neared her, this Snake seemed excited; 
acted about like a mother hen when you 
disturb her chicks. Then they noticed 
little Snakes coming from all directions 
to their mother, where they disappeared. 
Then she crawled under the root. 

They killed the Snake with their hoes, 
and these little Snakes came wriggling 
from her body. 


FRANCES TSCHANEN, (Ohio) 


TOADS IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Only those who have. to contend with 
droughts that are the real thing know 
what a problem Toads can become to 
those who recognize their value and do 
not wish to kill them. Right now, 
(August) they almost have me up a 
tree. I am compelled to water the flow- 
ers in the yard, or they would die in 
less than a week. Every morning I must 
make the rounds and dig Toads out from 
under the roots of the plants, where 
they have burrowed in the moist earth 
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to spend the day. Then I must water 
again, for the loose earth reaching down 
to the roots would, in this dry wind, be 
dust by night and the roots dead. 

I tried to have a tub Lily Pool in the 
yard this Summer, and all went well 
until the rains ceased. Then Toads be- 
gan to gather from far and near, to 
spend the night in that tub. There were 
between 25 and 30 in it at one time. 
They trampled the Lily pads to shreds 
and I had to dig the tub up and set it 
on the porch and surround it with inch- 
mesh chicken wire. After I moved it 
they would come at dusk and look up at 
it and try to climb the sides. Oné of 
them seemed to be a little smarter than 
the others for he gave a big jump and 
plumped down in the tub. Then I put 
up the ring of chicken netting. 

They suffer so for water in dry 
weather that I gave them a big pan, 
which I fill every evening at dusk, and 
though they do not like it as well as the 
tub, probably because there is nothing 
in it to destroy, they manage to have a 
big time in it. 

W. A. BRIDWELL, (Texas) 


DELPHINIUM PRICES 


I have read with interest an article 
on Delphinium prices. I have plants 
from seed from the high-priced kinds, 
and also plants from seed from a grower 
which cost about one-fourth as much; 
the cheaper is by far the best. 

Surely it is easy to be disappointed 
with plants from expensive seeds. I have 
tried it. 

A. F. RExroTH, (Penna.) 


BLACKBIRD EATS WIREWORMS 


As Chickens will not eat Wireworms 
we wondered if any kind of Fowl or Bird 
would, and the other day my father saw 
a Blackbird eat a white Wireworm. 


GEORGIE KNIpP, (Calif.) 














I was allowed to handle flowers in my grandmother’s 
garden and I am passing on the privilege. The daughter 
and this lad are allowed to roam at will through my Gladi- 
olus and perennial border and the damage to blooms is 


very slight. 


This photograph was taken in September. 


R. E. Ives, (Ont.) 














Timely Suggestions for November 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


The sky is blue 

And the air is clear 
That we very well know 
November is near. 


—MARGARET A. HOBBS 


HE crisp, cold days of November 

I are at hand. Rainy days are also 
to be expected at this time of 

the year. Active gardening will scon 
be at an end; so use to full advantage 
the favorable days of our delightful 
Indian Summer or “second Summer” 
as it is sometimes called, to put the 
garden in good shape for the Winter. 


By this time, of course, all house 
plants are indoors. They should not 
be kept in rooms that are too warm. 
Most varieties of house plants give 
satisfactory results in a_ well-venti- 
lated room in which the air is kept 
moist and the temperature ranges 
from 58 to 65 degrees by day, with a 
drop of say 10 degrees during the 
night. 


Clean up the lawn, the door-yard, 
and the garden. If there is spading to 
be done, do it now so that the frost 
may destroy insect pests and the soil 
may be mellowed. If you depend upon 
a cistern for your water supply and it 
needs cleaning, it is a good idea to 
do the work before the fall rains and 
winter snows are due. 


Set out new plants of Rhubarb now. 
If desired, fresh stalks of the luscious 
“pie-plant” may be enjoyed almost all 
Winter by forcing the roots indoors. 
Take up some roots before digging 
becomes difficult, allow them to lie in 
a sheltered place to freeze, then plant 
the roots in moist garden soil in a 
cellar, basement or shed at a temper- 
ature at first of about 45 to 50, later 
maintaining a temperature of about 
65 degrees. 


If you want to make your surround- 
ings attractive, and enjoy early spring 
flowers, plant plenty of hardy bulbs 
such as Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi, 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, and _ other 
wanted varieties, before the ground 
freezes. Later, cover the bed with a 
layer of leaves or litter of some sort. 


In lotalities where fruit trees are 
likely to be injured by Rabbits, meas- 
ures to protect the trees from the 
gnawing should be taken. Wire 
netting or card-board extending well 
above the snow line will prove helpful. 


Get in the last of the Corn and 
other hardier sorts of vegetables. 
Many of these may be safely and satis- 
factorily stored in the old-fashioned 
way of burying them in atrench. Of 
course, the fruits and vegetables so 





stored must be carefully selected, so 
that no bruised specimens are in- 
cluded. To keep Pumpkins in the 
cellar, seal the end of the stem and 
blossom end also, with a coating of 
paraffin. Beets and Carrots keep well 
in the cellar buried in sand. 


Gather and store as many of the 
fallen leaves as you can. They will 
be found very handy to use later as a 
covering for perennial and bulb beds. 
Those not required as winter protect- 
ing mulch should be placed on the com- 
post heap and covered with sod or soil 
to keep them from being blown away. 
Protect Foxgloves and Canterbury 
Bells with branches or boughs. 


Remove from trees and shrubbery 
all dead or broken branches or limbs. 
The wounds may be painted with the 
coal tar and creosote mixture, or with 
lead and linseed oil. Burn all diseased 
leaves and branches so as to lessen the 
chances of spreading of disease and of 
harboring pests. 


You will want to enjoy the Winter 
Birds, of course; so make your prep- 
arations to attract them to your place. 
A feeding board in sight of a window 
will prove interesting. Bits of suet 
may be tied to trees and shrubbery. 
A “suet-stick” so easily made will 
prove a lure. Bore large holes in a 
length of firewood on which the bark 
is still on. Stuff suet in these holes 
or pour melted fat into them. Hang 
the stick out of reach of Cats. 


Gather the garden tools no longer 
needed and place them in a dry place. 
Make any necessary repairs. Apply 
a coat of paint to the wooden parts of 
the tools and give the metal parts a 
coat of lard. Coldframe sashes not in 
use, should be stored in a sheltered 
place until Spring. Take off screen 
doors and window screens and put 
them in the attic, and after you have 
finished essential tasks, find time to 
enjoy the glorious fall days. Stroll 
through the woods, gather nuts and 
berries, enjoy the autumnal riot of 
color, and, taking stock of the many 
blessings, be thankful. 





Prickly-Pears 


Aheer. writing to me about Cacti, 
said she didn’t want “the Prickly- 
pear,” as she already had an abun- 
dance of it. The Prickly-pear! I 
always know what to expect when the 
name of a flower is prefaced by “the.” 

There are so many different species 
of Prickly-pear that nobody tries to 
catalogue them all; and they differ as 
much in size, shape, manner of 
growth, coloring, and armament, as do 
the various species of any other genus 
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in the order. From the little ; 
fragilis, with bead-like lobes of att 
bigger than the ball of your thumb pe 
the big, tree-like O. engelmanni, some. 
times 6 feet high, by as much po. 
with lobes 14 inches broad, and 4 to 
5-inch, yellow flowers with a pink-buff 
stripe down each petal, is a far cry 
There is O. macrocentra, with round 
to cuneate lobes 6 to 8 inches wide 
with very long, chestnut-colored 
spines, purple aureoles around the 
bristle tufts, and yellow flowers with 
red centers; O. chlorotica, which 
grows straight up, one lobe on top of 
the other, has short, appressed, yellow 
spines and yellow flowers; O. filipen- 
dula, with small, round lobes, long 
white spines and deep pink flowers: 
the prostrate O. macrorhiza, usually 
lacking the long spines, with small 
longish lobes, oriental red bristle tufts 
and yellow flowers with red centers: 
O. basilaris, devoid of long spines, 
with medium sized, cuneate lobes and 
pink flowers; and O. erinacea, with 
longish iobes completely covered with 
brilliant, varicolored spines, and pink 
flowers, to mention but a few. I have 
11 species in my garden, there are sey. 
eral others I have seen, and there are 
many, many others I have not seen. 
Prickly-pears are the hardiest, most 
adaptable and showiest members of 
the genus Opuntia. They will grow 
in almost any kind of soil except sour 
mud, though they prefer a_ well- 
drained, limestone soil and full sun. 
They will even grow in shady leaf- 
mold, but there the lobes are thin, 
elongated and deep green, and there 
are no flowers. I have found plants 
in dense shade, in acid leafmold, but 
the lobes were  paper-thin, long, 
ribbon-like, and the spines as soft as 
hair. Of course there were no flowers. 
Prickly-pears are very tenacious to 
life. Luther Burbank once kept a 
lobe on a dry, dark, closet shelf for ; 
3 years. It made white roots 4 feet 
long, seeking the earth, and was still 
alive. Propagation, in warm weather, 
is ridiculously simple. A lobe may be 
planted upright, when it will root in 
2 to 3 weeks, but it will grow just as 
surely if laid on top of the ground, 
flat. Roots will spring from the 
“eyes” on the under side, and new 
lobes will put forth from those above. 


W. A. BRIDWELL, (Texas) 





What better Christmas Present can 
you get for your flower-loving friends 
than a subscription to THE FLOWER 
GROWER? There is nothing any better, 
but perhaps some will appreciate as 
much, or more, the bulb collections 
which are offered for this ‘purpose, 
either those which go with THE 
FLOWER GROWER, or which advertisers 
are offering. Then too, look over the 
really worthwhile Subscription Re 
wards in the form of Vases for Flow- 
ers, Pruning Shears, Grass Shears and 
the Japanese Calendars. Christmas 18 
now near and a timely preparation 
saves worry and hustle later on. 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 


November 
BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


i i th. 

LANT Poppy seed in this mon 
Prtemember to keep the pots of 
Freesias in a sunny window and 


water freely. 


In this month the pot of Calla 
Lilies should be placed in a warm 
room and allowed the full sunshine in 
order to force blooms for Christmas. 


middle of the month is a splen- 
did time for fall planting of Sweet 
Peas. Many gardeners claim they do 
much better than if planted in the 
Spring. The seedsmen recognize this 
need and offer seeds for this purpose 
to be used in mild climates for win- 
ter-bloomers and in the colder zones 
for earlier blossoms in the Spring. 


If the Hardy Roses need dividing, 
the work should be done at this time. 
Follow the same rules as given for 
Rose plants just received from the 
florist, with the exception that the 
roots of the home-grown Roses need 
not be soaked in water previous to 
planting; as the new beds should be 
fully prepared for their reception be- 
fore the old plants are taken from the 
ground. 


Plenty of clean up work to be done 
at this time. Pull up all dead plants 
of Annuals; remove all dead flower 
stalks in the Perennial border, though 
one must not forget the rule that these 
stalks should be cut and never pulled 
for fear of injury to flower crown 
and buds. Leaves must be raked and 
used for compost, or else burned. In 
short make the garden tidy. Don’t 
be like the man who said: “Who cares 
how a garden looks in Winter?” 


In November it is a race between 
the gardener and the weather. There 
is always so much that needs to be 
done and the time is so short. As a 
usual thing one can safely count on 
the first ten days of the month being 
good weather; but after that date the 
cold fall rains begin, and protracted 


‘and continuous garden work is prac- 


tically at an end for the year. All 
work done at this time gives one that 
many extra hours in the Spring, when 
time is so valuable. 


By this time, except in the extreme 
South, light frosts have come to most 
sections. But this need not stop one’s 
garden work, other than the digging 
and storing of tender bulbs and 
tubers. In fact the frost rather helps 
the gardener’s work, in that it clears 
the ground of a lot of surplus growth 
and lets one have a clear space in 
which to work as well as the oppor- 
tunity to see where changes in group- 
ing and arrangement can be made. 
Keep up the garden work as long as 
the weather permits. 


Some of the strongest of the hardy 
flowers are still blooming outdoors, 
and the Hardy Chrysanthemums 
brighten the garden until freezing 
weather. But the plants in the porch 
and window boxes have been either 
taken indoors or left to their fate. 
Why leave these bare and unsightly 
boxes through the Winter, to be a 
mute reminder of Summer beauty. 
Bittersweet vines will make them ob- 
jects of beauty; branches of Dogwood 
stuck in the soil add brightness; while 
small branches of Evergreens will 
keep in presentable condition for quite 
a long time. Just a bit of extra work 
converts an unsightly object into one 
of beauty. 


Rose cuttings can be planted out- 
doors at this time and protected with 
glass fruit jars. It is better to do this 
work before the latter part of the 
month. Be sure that the cutting has 
at least two eyes or buds in the ground 
and two or more above the ground. 
Have some sand at the bottom of the 
trench. The jars may be lifted, with- 
out injury to the cutting, to see if it 
is living; though usually one can see 
the new growth through the glass. If 
the cutting has dried it should be re- 
placed with another immediately. 
Cuttings of Spiraea and other shrubs 
can be planted in a like manner. Be- 
fore the hard freeze the soil should, 
be packed around the jars to keep 
out the cold. 


This month is an ideal time for 
planting bulbs outdoors. Do not 
merely stick them in the ground, as 
is so often the case, but prepare a 
good bed. Dig the ground until it is 
fine and smooth, then add one part 
of bone-meal to three parts soil. Let 
the bed settle before placing the bulbs. 
Tulips and Hyacinths should be 
planted from four to five inches deep. 
Small bulbs like Crocus and Snowdrop 
must not be planted deeper than two 
inches. Remember bulbs of a kind 
must be planted at same depth in 
order to have uniformity of bloom. 
The bulbs should be placed at proper 
intervals, the rule usually followed is 
four inches apart for Tulips; six 
inches for Hyacinths; and ten to 
twelve for the large size Narcissus 
bulbs. 


New Shrubs should be planted at 
this time. Unless you are a profes- 
sional, do not buy the large-size 
Shrubs. They need special care and at- 
tention, otherwise the Shrub and your 
money are both lost. The Shrubs 
from two or three feet are best and 
easiest to handle. The one wise rule 
to follow in the planting of Shrubs is 
to have the hole large enough and deep 
enough for the roots. Dig the hole 
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twice as large as needed and deep also. 
Have the soil at the bottom of the hole 
loosened and a forkful of well-rotted 
manure spread over it. Cover this 
with a layer of soil before putting the 
Shrubs in place. Water as you fill 
the hole and then firm the soil in place. 
After this is done prune a third of 

the top growth in order to offset the 
shock of the change. Plant these 
cuttings; of course the wood may be 
too soft to grow, but if only one cut- 
ting lives you are that much ahead of 
the game. If old stable manure can- 
not be had, bone-meal may be substi- 
tuted, about two handsful to a Shrub. 





How to Form a Rockery 


O IMITATE Nature in its various 

details is very difficult. Artistic 
rocks may be portrayed, but to build 
them to avoid detection is another mat- 
ter. What materials has “A Constant 
Reader” at hand? Flint, scori#, or what 
has he got? If he has nothing he should 
buy some coke in large lumps. The 
groundwork should then be planned, not 
less than 4 feet from the wall, against 
which should be thrown the foundation 
in a slope to the height required in pro- 
portion, not forgetting to mingle with 
the rough at the bottom plenty of brick- 
bats and other such material. Next get 
a pailful of thin Portland cement and 
water, into which the coke may be 
dipped, and quickly lay the front line in 
the most irregular and inartistic manner 
possible, avoiding straight lines. Raise 
this about 1 foot, draw the earth for- 
ward, solidate it where the next line is 
to come, and build on according to taste 
in whatever number of steps may be 
required, taking into consideration that 
the quicker it is done the better. Avoid 
arches; cultivate roughness, and bear 
in mind that the growth of the plants 
will, if given the soil in which they 
mostly delight, soon cover—and thé 
quicker the better—all your artistic 
work. Avoid shells, quartz, or anything 
that will lead the mind away from the 
real object in view, viz., giving each 
plant the position it most delights in; 


that is the use of a rockery.—Gardening 


Illustrated, (English) 








Delphiniums nine feet tall 
grown by B. Thomas, (Ont.) 
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November in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 


OUOUEEEOCGEEROGGEERROEEEES, 





CALIFORNIA November is not 

the dour gray month of the 

eastern states. Robert Burns’ 
poem beginning: “November chill 
blaws loud wi’ angry sugh,” does not 
apply here. Nature, by all the known 
signs, indicates the beginning of 
Spring. Everything is green and 
growing “like the mischief.” The 
weather is warm, the sun friendly 
and even the moon seems to radiate 
warmth! The gardens are colorful 
with late Zinnias, bronzy “Mums,” 
Dahlias, Poinsettias and Cosmos, while 
about Thanksgiving time the fragrant 
Polyanthus Narcissus begins to bloom. 


A flowering perennial which here 
grows into a great bush sometimes 
five feet high and which produces 
scads of bloom for bouquets, is the 
Paris Daisy—both the white and the 
soft yellow. Secure one or two of 
these now in two-inch pots and plant 
out in the border where they will have 
plenty of room. A third one, which 
resembles a double white China Aster, 
called Mrs. Sanders, is seen less often 
but is equally as valuable for garden 
display or for bouquets. These plants 
slip readily and cuttings of them may 
be started now advantageously. 


During this month you should plant 
the odd little tubers of the Ranunculus 
and the dark brown knotty roots of the 
colorful Anemone Coronaria. Soak 
them both in water for about eight 
hours before planting, and for good- 
ness sake! plant lots of them. They 
are very reasonable in price and make 
fine cut flowers. Do not plant over 
two inches below the surface and 
about eight inches apart in full sun. 
Make a depressed bed for the Ane- 
mones, since they require frequent 
floodings with water, and in prepar- 
ing it mix in plenty of hydrated lime. 
That fuzzy darling of the early 
Spring, the Pasque Flower, found in 
the prairies of Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, is a member of the 
Anemone family. An area near Fort 
Snelling, Minnesota, is dear to my 
memory because of the quantities of 
these flowers I found there every 
Spring during my childhood. 


There are a number of the spring- 
flowering bulbs that do* not nearly so 
well in Southern California as in 
colder climates. The Hyacinth is one 
of these. However, if planted in a 
cool situation they do fairly well. The 
first size, named varieties send up 
such mammoth, stiff, artificial-looking 
spikes of bloom that we are recom- 
mended to plant only the unnamed 
bedding Hyacinths. How lucky that 
this is so! for the bedding size is 
far less expensive, and more satis- 
factory to the most of us when in 
bloom. Plant the purplish shiny 
bulbs three to four inches below the 


surface and six to ten inches apart 
in fairly sandy soil that has had some 
fertilizer, preferably bone-meal, added. 


For a fine effect in the Spring, 
sprinkle the seed of the wild-flower, 
Baby-Blue-Eyes (Nemophila Insignis) 
over the ground in the bulb bed now. 
This light-rooting ground-cover makes 
the bulbous plants produce long flower 
stems, and the effect of its deep blue 
flowers among yellow “Daffies” and 
pink Tulips is charming. 


If you live in central or northern 
California you may have Peonies as 
fine as those grown in Oregon, but in 
southern California they don’t do at 
all. They’ll grow, oh yes, and send 
out leaves till further notice, but nary 
a flower! Of course if you live high 
among the mountains where there is 
some frost and snow that is something 
else again. Lily-of-the-Valley and 
Crocus also are poor doers in the 
south. 

Japanese Iris, those fairy flowers, 
may be planted now in a moist situa- 
tion and must be given just quantities 
of fertilizer, for they are heavy feed- 
ers. A fine display of them growing 
“on their native heath,” so to speak, 
may be seen in the Japanese Tea Gar- 
den in Golden Gate Park, San Fran- 
cisco. Thousands of tourists in all 
parts of these United States no doubt 
recollect having seen them there 
among the winding streams, storks, 


‘ and camel-backed bridges. 


If you’ve left your bulbs in the 
ground for over one year they will 
need some attention this Fall in the 
way of fertilizer. Lightly dig in 
either old barnyard manure or blood 
and bone-meal. 


Plant all sorts of Evergreens now. 
A young Deodar planted on the lawn 
now would be convenient for a Christ- 
mas tree next month. 





Newspaper for Mulch 


ie RESPONSE to your article on 
“Paper Mulch” in the July number 
of THE FLOWER GROWER I am happy 
to add my testimony. Ours is the 
ordinary family garden very badly 
infested with chickweed and knot 
grass. We have been experimenting 
with paper for two seasons. Last 
year we used it on tomatoes. When 
the plants were about a foot high we 
leveled the ground and raked aside 
clods and stones, and laid down news- 
paper,—the common daily newspaper 
of which we had saved a store,— 
spread to its fullest extent, three ply, 
covering the ground carefully, push- 
ing it close to the roots of the plants, 
breaking it back an inch where it 
joined the stem, and lapping it with 
the wind. To weight it down stones 
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were scattered along the edges: also 
clods and here and there a handful 
of earth. A few old narrow boards 
that were handy also helped out and 
‘after the first rain the paper’ fig. 
tened out and adhered to the groung 
and gave no more trouble. Later dis. 
carded wire was bent into half circle, 
and used to pin it down. 

And it worked like a charm; not a 
weed showed its head. No further 
cultivation was given. There was a 
fine crop of tomatoes, sweet, clean ang 
firm, and best of all, no groping 
around in a mat of weeds to fing 
them. The season was extremely 
wet. 

This Summer we are trying it op 
our cucumbers, bush lima beans and 
peppers, as well as tomatoes. The 
season has been excessively dry, only 
two light rains in the months of 
July and June—and the mulched 
ground has held out wonderfully, | 
think ours is the only crop of cucum. 
bers in the neighborhood. For crops 
that cannot be cultivated after blos- 
soming it is ideal. And we left it op 
the ground until the following Spring, 
raking up and burning what re. 
mained when ready to plow. Hitherto 
the weeds had always choked the 
plow. Now it was comparatively clean, 


Question ;—under this treatment, 
will we lose our humus?—Well we 
have plenty of old-fashioned manure, 


Of course the County Agent and the 
gentleman from the _ Agricultural 
Station looked dubious. It was not 
to be expected that newspaper could 
compete with the expensive mystic- 
ally-treated black paper of commerce, 
No, I could only point triumphantly 
to my success. 


A. M. JACKSON, (Penna.) 





FLOWER GROWER Bulb Collection 


As readers well know, the Editor 
has taken much pride in_ sending 
Gladiolus bulbs to all parts of the 
United States, and that this distribu- 
tion of a means of heautification has 
accomplished a vast good is more and 
more in evidence. Almost daily I get 
reports from those who have grown 
my bulbs, expatiating on the beauty 
of the flowers which have been pro- 
duced. 


It is a fact that my collection of 
Gladiolus varieties is a very superior 
one. It has been accumulated from all 
parts of the world and I may easily 
claim that it is equal to anything on 
the market, if indeed it is not actually 
superior. My collection does not con- 
sist of the culls or discarded varieties, 
but contains some of the world’s best 
introductions. I do not reserve the 
finer varieties for special purposes, oF 
for sale, and my collection is therefore 
not only a very superior one, but be 
sides it contains a very large number 
of varieties. Those who have growl 
my bulbs are most appreciative of the 
results obtained.— (EDITOR) 
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Conducted by 
CLARK W. BROWN 
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Old Drinking Glasses 


BY LILLIAN A. TWICHELL 


which are met by those who gain 

a livelihood by satisfying wants. 
Today these needs are usually filled 
py factory products instead of the 
hand-made articles of the period prior 
to 1820. ; 

Perhaps no industry has been more 
thoroughly revolutionized by ma- 
chinery than the glass industry. This 
has been a great help to sanitary liv- 
ing because it has made possible the 
production in large numbers, and at 
low cost, of glass containers for milk, 
fruits, meats, fish and vegetables. 
Where now is the old-time milkman 
carrying the big tin can and quart 
measure into the house and pouring 
the measured milk into the pitcher or 
pan? The bottle-blowing machine has 
been a mighty aid in the clean hand- 
ling of foods. 

In what we sometimes call “the good 
old days,” (not nearly so good, by the 
way, as our present days,) there was 
a vast amount of drinking. Human 
kind has always striven for something 
new and stimulating as a beverage, 
and every nation has made its con- 
tribution, to what shall hold and dis- 
pense the liquid, and wonderfully in- 
teresting it is to trace the similarities 
in the glassblowers’ products in dif- 
ferent lands. 

Different parts of our own country 
were settled by different European 
people—English, Dutch, German, 
French, Spanish. Among these im- 
migrants were’ skilled workmen 
trained in the arts of the older civil- 
ization and imbued with the traditions 
of their crafts. 

When a new industry, like the glass 
industry, was undertaken here, skilled 
workers were summoned from home 
to teach the laborers and carry on the 
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art. This was the case in Mannheim, | 


Penn., under William Henry Stiegel, 
and in southern New Jersey under 
Caspar Wistar and his son. It has 
doubtless been so with all glass works. 


These English, German, Dutch, and 
occasionally Italian, glass men pro- 
duced articles like those made in the 
mother country. In a craft, tradi- 
tions persist, and quite recent glass 
is sometimes so like the old examples 
as to be mistaken for them; and mod- 
ern Dutch or Spanish glass may be 
taken for that of the 18th century, so 
like is it in design and ornamentation. 

The extremes of climate in our 
country have helped to make us great 
drinkers and our ancestors came from 
lands not noted for abstinence. 

The first thing besides window 
glass, to be attempted in our early 
ventures in glass-making, was bottles. 
We are said to be the most wasteful 
of bottles of any nation on earth. So 
our bottle output has been correspond- 
ingly great and most interesting. 

Elegant society has never drank di- 
rectly from the bottle. Hence drink- 
ing glasses. It is said the history of 
England is written in hers. Not all 
the ale, wine, champagne, brandy and 
water glasses used in America were 
made here. Vast numbers were im- 
ported as well. Probably England 
and Ireland contributed more than any 
other land, but Italy, the mother of 
western glass-making, sent some; and 
so too, particularly in the 19th cen- 
tury, did Bohemia. So popular was 
foreign glass and so strong a hold had 
it on our prejudices that the early 
manufacturers of glass in America 
were hard put to it to find a market 
for their wares even when they were 
quite as fine as the imported. Our 
importations consisted quite largely of 
decanters and drinking glasses. 

An explanation of the ‘illustrations 
will help in identifying the older 
specimens. In illustration No. 1 we 
have a group of 18th century drinking 
glasses. The glass at the left is called 


a Hogarth in general classification. 
Hogarth was a painter of the early 
18th century who strove to inculcate 
morals through his pictures which de- 
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picted human beings indulging their 
appetites. Such were the series called 
“The Rake’s Progress” and “The Har- 
lot’s Progress.” The moral was not 
“Go thou and do likewise” but “See 
how sinfully foolish these people are.” 
These pictures of Hogarth’s helped to 
reveal the use of many little glasses 
found in England when it would 
otherwise have remained a mystery. 
The height of a Hogarth is from 3% 
to 4 inches and the finest have a 
“tear” in the button which connects 
the trumpet-shaped bowl with the 
base. The tear is the result of the 
introduction of a bubble of air into 
the molten glass and its decorative 
uses were soon seen and utilized. This 
type of glass is sometimes called a 
syllabub glass. Syllabub was a con- 
coction of hot milk and some strong 
spirits. Early American medicine 
glasses were made in this form. 

The second is an early wine glass. 
The base is wider than the top of the 
bowl to give stability. The bowl is 
bell-shaped, not one of the oldest 
shapes. The stem contains a cotton 
and an air twist. The air twist was 
developed by drawing out a tear. It 
looks silvery and affords a lovely con- 
trast to the opaque white glass rod 
twisted with it to make the “cotton” 
twist. The two central wine glasses 
are American. The base of both is 
wider than the top and reinforced by 
folding the edge of the base under 
while the glass was hot, much as a 
hem is folded. The one at the left 
has knopped or baluster stem stuck to 
the bowl; the other, older, has a drawn 
stem—that is, the bowl is drawn 
down to form the stem. The bowl is 
pattern-moulded and then expanded 
after being withdrawn from the 
mould. It is very early and choice. 


The next tall glass is German. The 
bowl -is completely engraved with 
scrolls surrounding a cupid offering 
his heart to a blindfolded maiden. The 
joining of the knopped stem to the 
bowl is early, by a button of glass. 
The stem is decorated with red lines. 
The foot is very wide and engraved. 
The last is a plain drawn-stem, funnel- 
shaped wine glass. 


All these glasses have these points 
in common. They all show the rough 
scar where the pontil or punty rod 
was knocked away from the finished 





Fig. I 


Fig. II 
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glass. The bases, are with one ex- 
ception, wider than the top; they are 
all domed, that is raised in the middle 
to lift the pontil mark from the sur- 
face on which the glass rests, and to 
give stability. No flat-footed glass is 
old, although American glasses have 
flatter feet than English ones of the 
same period.. They all ring well and 
the upper edge of the bowls is rounded 
as in all fine old glass. 

The last illustration shows in the 
centre an insufflated or “three-mold 
contact-blown” decanter. Its period 
is probably from 1815-1840 and its 
inspiration was undoubtedly from 
Irish cut glass. The pattern is the 
sunburst with diamond diapering and 
there is vertical, horizontal and di- 
agonal ribbing. It is American. On 
its right sits a barrel-shaped tumbler, 
made in the same way as the decanter 
and of the same period. Tumblers are 
a 19th century product and the barrel 
shape is the earliest. The name 
“tumbler” is due to the inability of 
the earliest ones to stand upright, ow- 
ing to their rounded bases. On the 
left of the decanter is an Irish cut 
glass tumbler dating probably about 
1830. It shows strawberry and fan 
cutting, alternating with “printies” or 
thumb prints, and “blazes” as the lines 
are called. 

At the extreme left is a toddy 
glass—Stiegel type—with the tulip 
decoration. The tulip motif is Dutch. 
Jt was borrowed by the English and 
later by American glass men. The 
toddy has a lovely ring, and its glass 
is bubbly and greenish in tint. 

At the extreme right is a mid-19th- 
eentury pressed glass tumbler, pine- 
apple pattern, a pattern called loop and 
jewell in some sections of our country. 
Correction. 

In the June 1929 FLOWER GROWER, 
page 302, in the article on Jugs and 
Mugs, the text should read as follows, 
beginning with the sentence “Toby is 
not” etc. Toby is not always of a jovial 
countenance, nor always a sot; sometimes 
a distinguished figure like Franklin is 
employed: Bennington made Tobies too. 





Bechtel’s Crab 


Malus ioensis plena, (Bechtel’s Crab.) 
Of all the Crabapples this seems to hold 
first place in public affection and with 
its profusion of large, pale pink, rose- 
like, semi-double flowers and its delight- 
ful odor of Violets, it is a singularly 
handsome and attractive tree. Unfor- 
tunately, the practice is to graft it on 
understocks of the common Apple, a 
stock quite unsuited to its needs. This 
results in short-lived trees, a disappoint- 
ment only too well known to lovers of 
this fragrant Crabapple. It should be 
grafted or budded on its wild parent 
(M. ioensis) or on the related M. cor- 
onaria, under which conditions it is 
healthy, long-lived and free-growing. 
The way to check the malpractice of 
grafting this Crabapple on the wrong 
understock is to refuse to buy plants un- 
less guaranteed to be on understocks of 
an American species. It is only by the 
amateur taking’ decisive steps that the 
necessary change can be brought about. 

—(Arnold Arboretum Bulletin) 
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Editorial Notes 


_—- are so constantly urged to 
build a compost heap and to put 
everything on it, that a word of warn- 
ing may not be amiss, for there are a 
few things that had better be other- 
wise disposed of. Small branches and 
twigs, chips, etc., decay very slowly 
and are a nuisance in the heap. Any 
diseased tops or roots or any infested 
with insects should be burned, as 
otherwise the trouble may be increased 
the following Summer. With these 
exceptions probably everything else 
may go in. 


A “rooted cutting exchange” sounds 
like a good thing. If Club members 
would keep this in mind and root a 
few cuttings of desirable plants to 
give away or exchange they could give 
a great deal of pleasure at trifling 
cost. 


A year or so ago a letter was re- 
ceived from a California reader of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, telling the story 
of a Humming Bird which she had 
watched taking a bath in the shower 
from a lawn sprayer. Our vice presi- 
dent, who has become greatly inter- 
ested in the Birds that come to her 
garden, gives us a story that seems 
to go “one better.” The two experi- 
ences would apparently show us that 
Humming Birds bathe on the wing if 
they can get the chance. Does any 
one know whether, when no “modern 
conveniences” are supplied, they bathe 
during showers? 


“Many delightful experiences come 
to those who are interested in Birds 
and Flowers and one came to me on 
the first day of September, which 
with us, was rather warm and sultry. 
Knowing that my Japan Lilies were 
sadly in need of a drink, I got out the 
hose and proceeded to give them a 
shower. As the hose was barely long 
enough to reach them I had to stand 
by and guide the stream rather care- 
fully. I had been working but a few 
minutes when a female Humming 


Bird flew into the spray and Poised 
within two or three feet of the nozzle 
facing it, but keeping in the outer 
edge of the spray so that she did not 
get the full force of the stream. She 
stayed there till quite wet, when she 
lit on a nearby twig, shook and 
preened her feathers for a minute and 
then returned to the spray for another 
shower. This performance was re- 
peated six times before the tiny lady 
decided that she had had enough, A 
rare picture might have been secured 
if the camera had been at hand; but, 
of course, it wasn’t.” 


Desirable as it is to have flowering 
plants in the window garden, it js 
often difficult, sometimes impossible, 
However, plants with interesting foli- 
age are sometimes quite as attractive 
as flowers. Two or three Ferns of 
distinct varieties, an Umbrella Plant 
(unless you have a cat to eat it up, 
for cats seem to be about as fond of 
the Umbrella Plant as they are of 
Catnip) and perhaps an Aspidistra, 
with its long green leaves, will give a 
pleasing variety quite sure to thrive 
if given a suitable opportunity to dem- 
onstrate its possibilities. 


If colors are wished for, try the 
many variations of Coleus. Those 
having a good deal of red or pink in 
the leaves are almost as attractive as 
flowers. 

Dreer’s catalogue says that As- 
pidistra will flourish even in a hallway 
where it gets no direct light. Very 
few plants can be expected to thrive 
in such a location. 


It has been thought that pools 
should be drained to prevent cracking 
of the cement during the Winter, but 
a newer theory is that they should be 
left full of water thus equalizing the 
pressure, as earth and water freez 
simultaneously. 


Few Fish left in the ordinary Lily 
Pool survive the Winter. Possibly 
their death is caused from starvation 
more than from the cold. 
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Useful Hints for November 


EFORE November is over, unless 

the weather is unusually warm, all 
cleaning up should be finished and cov- 
ering practically so. Last year this 
work extended into December, as it 
was too warm to make covering Roses 
and such plants safe. An unseason- 
able spell of weather is really quite a 
roblem to the gardener as one never 
knows what is best to do. Covering 
while the days are still sunny and 
warm may do harm, yet cold weather 
and snow are quite likely to appear 
even over night, and catch the gar- 
dener napping. 

Do not attempt to cover the hardy 
porders all at once. Scatter the cov- 
ering gradually and tuck it in under 
the foliage thus protecting the roots, 
put not the center of the plant, which 
in many varieties produces crown rot. 
Foxgloves, Canterbury Bells and 
others that so frequently die during 
the Winter, are very apt to go this 
way. No protection at all is better 
for them than being smothered. Their 
“erowns” should never be covered un- 
less with a basket or box that is well- 
ventilated. 

Mound Hybrid Tea Roses with dirt 


brought from some other place, not, 


that of their own bed, as simply hoe- 
ing that up would leave hollows be- 
tween the bushes in which water could 
settle and keep the roots wet, a con- 
dition likely to prove fatal. When 
very cold weather sets in, some ex- 
celsior can be bound around the tops. 
This extra covering may not be neces- 
sary, however, as the tops have to be 
pruned off in the Spring anyhow. 
Each gardener must be guided by the 
severity of the climate in his own 
section. 


Climbing Roses are easily protected 
by winding burlap around them, ex- 
celsior being tucked around the roots; 
and if the Winters are such that more 
covering seems advisable, excelsior 
can be used under the burlap. In some 
locations, Ramblers winter without 
any protection. They are quite hardy. 


November is the month for handling 
the Lilies, except those of the Ma- 
donna family which make a fall 
growth and thus should be moved in 
August when they are dormant. Some 
new ones may not arrive in time to 
be planted when they should be. If 
not, either get their place ready and 
cover well to keep out frost or have 
pots in readiness to receive the bulbs. 
When planted thus the pots must be 
set in a very cool place to keep the 
bulbs from sprouting before you want 
them to. Late arrivals have been very 
successfully cared for in this way. 


Sweet Peas may be planted now if 
one desires; cover with brush to pro- 
tect from injury in the Spring, after 
they have sprouted and before good 
Weather sets in. . 


When pruning, it is well to save 
the brush as it makes an excellent pro- 


Flower Yrower, Calcium, NY. 


tection. If leaves are used for cover- 
ing, brush should be put over..the 
plants first to keep the leaves from 
matting down into a heavy, soggy, 
death-producing mass. In the woods, 
weeds and undergrowth render the 
same service. 


Winter pruning can be started now, 
but know why you lop off each branch 
or twig. There are two reasons for 
pruning now—to stimulate spring 
growth and to give a desirable shape 
to the tree or shrub. 


The Lilies-of-the-Valley may have 
become too thick or may be overrun 
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with other things; such as Jill-over- 
the-ground (Glechoma). Any time 
this month until the ground freezes 
they can be attended to. It is an 
“awful” job to reset a good sized bed 
of this beloved flower, but are they 
not worth considerable hard work? 


Do not forget to keep a plentiful 
supply of food out for the Birds; not 
just suet, but a mixture that will meet 
the needs of all the Birds that may 
come to you to help them survive the 
spells of bad weather, such as heavy 
snow storms and sleet storms, that 
mean starvation to many of the feath- 
ered folk. 





Herbs and Simples 


BY ADELLA PRESCOTT 


HE two divisions of this subject 

overlap to some extent, but gen- 

erally speaking “Herbs” refers 
to “pot Herbs” as they are often called, 
meaning Herbs used for seasoning 
food, while “Simples” refers to those 
home remedies once in such common 
use. 

My first experience with Simples 
came when, as a small child, I was 
promptly put to bed and filled full of 
hot Catnip tea at the first suggestion 
of a cold. The bed was not always 
welcome, but the Catnip tea, with its 
liberal additions of cream and sugar, 
I thought was delicious, and my 
“int’mate” friend, whose colds were 
cured with Sage tea taken straight, 
was an object of sympathy and com- 
miseration. Later Saffron tea ful- 
filled its mission of “bringing out” the 
measles, but the reason for taking it 
impressed me more than the tea itself. 

Catnip, beloved of Cats; and Sage, 
that makes the Thanksgiving turkey 
still more delectable, are familiar to 
most people. Both belong to the Mint 
family and Sage must be included in 
both branches of my subject, a tea 
made from its leaves and blossoms be- 
ing a specific for canker sores in the 
mouth. Saffron is not so well known, 
but its bright yellow flowers, like the 
Sage, serve a double purpose—a tea 
made from them “brought out” 
measles (as perhaps any other hot 
drink might have done) and also was 
much used in the domestic dyeing of 
earlier days. Chamomile was another 
perennial herb raised in our garden 
for medicinal purposes, and my 
mother often made tea of it “for her 
stomach,” it being thought to have 
tonic properties; but as my stomach 
rarely needed anything but food I can 
not vouch for its efficacy. As I re- 
member, it is an attractive little 
creeping perennial with finely cut foli- 
age and small daisy-like white flowers. 
It is a member of the Anthemis 
family. 

Rosemary and Rue grew below a 
window at the back of the house, and 
I do not remember that we ever used 


them. Rue is rather an attractive 
half-shrubbery plant with finely cut 
bluish-green foliage and insignificant 
yellow flowers. It is intensely bitter 
and is reputed to have some medicinal 
value. It is used for a cure for roup 
in fowls. My recollections of Rose- 
mary are dim, but the Cyclopedia says 
it has grey-green foliage and small 
blue flowers, though my vague remem- 
brance says the flowers were pink. 

Summer Savory is an annual that 
self-sowed and came up all over the 
vegetable garden. It was used by 
some people to season the homemade 
sausage but was not as generally liked 
as Sage. 

Caraway seeds and Dill seeds are 
favorites for seasoning—the former 
for cookies and cakes, the latter for 
pickles. Coriander seed is used in 
confections and also to make an aro- 
matic tea useful in some forms of in- 
digestion. The root of Sweet Flag, 
which grows abundantly along slug- 
gish streams was also used as an aid 
to digestion. When thinly sliced, 
cooked in clear water until tender, 
adding at that stage enough sugar to 
make a thin syrup which was allowed 
to dry down, forming a sugar coating 
on the pieces, it shared the honors of 
Peppermint drops in the reticule of 
grandmother or aunt. 

Perhaps no family of plants gives 
a larger number of “pot Herbs” and 
Simples than the Mint family. Catnip 
and Sage I have already referred to, 
and Spearmint and Peppermint are 
probably as well known. Both are 
used for flavoring, especially confec- 
tions; and both are used for the aro- 
matic drinks that seem to be aids to 
digestion. Balm, lemon-scented, is 
used for seasoning, and for its pleas- 
ant odor; is sometimes used in lieu of 
lavender; and Basil, the leaves of 


which have the flavor of Cloves, is 
also used for seasoning, though less- 
commonly here than in Europe. 
Pennyroyal, another Mint, is an old- 
fashioned remedy for colic and bowel 
complaint; while Dittany, a near rela- 
tive, 


is a favorite southern rural 
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remedy; the statement being made 
that “everybody cures everything with 
Dittany.” 

I have neither time nor space to 
make an exhaustive study of Herbs 
and Simples so I will mention but 
one more. Thorowort or Boneset was 
one of the indispensables of the 
country home, a bitter tea being made 
of the leaves and blossoms. Taken 
cold, this is tonic and stimulating in 
small doses, and laxative in large ones. 
The hot infusion is an old-time rem- 
edy for a fresh cold or sore throat 
and was one of the few things at 
which I stubbornly balked, as no 
amount of “trimmins” would make it 
palatable. 

While these things and many others 
undoubtedly had some degree of 
potency, we should all put at least 
one penny in our “thankful boxes” for 
the sugar-ccating that makes modern 
remedies, things that “children cry 
for,” though perhaps the mental dis- 
cipline of older times was worth the 
effort that it involved. 





A Humming Bird Bush 


OU will not find this bush listed in 

any of the catalogues, but it is 
nevertheless most attractive, perhaps 
not as a shrub, that depends on the 
artistic ability of the maker, but for 
the tiny Birds that it is made to at- 
tract. A Humming Bird Bush should 
be placed near the house within sight 
of a much-used window, or perhaps 
where it can be seen easily from the 
piazza. 

We have often heard of filling tiny 
vials with sugar and water or honey 
and water and attaching them to twigs 
of shrubs or stout stems of perennials 
where their contents will entice Hum- 
ming Birds to come and taste. A New 
Hartford lady who has a garden and 
is a great lover of Birds has for sev- 
eral years “planted” a Humming Bird 
Bush each Spring in a convenient spot 
in her garden, and finds that it brings 
both life and joy to the garden. 

She takes a fair-sized and strong 
limb, sharpens the end and plants it 
firmly in the ground; then ties a tiny 
vial to the end of each twig and fills 
each vial with a sugar syrup. The 
vials should be covered with bright 
paper frilled out a little around the 
top to suggest flowers. (As they be- 
come weather beaten they will un- 
doubtedly need renewing.) Tilt the 
vials a little but not much, and Hum- 
ming Birds will come in numbers to 
the feast. “It is nothing unusual to 
see three or four at a time.” 

There is a fly in the ointment, but 
it ought to be an easy matter to over- 
come it. Ants are pretty sure to be 
attracted, sooner or later, to the Hum- 
ming Birds’ feast. A bit of fly paper 
wrapped around the stem of the 
“bush” ought to prevent unwelcome 
guests from reaching the various 
lunch counters, it would seem. Any- 
thing sticky on the stem would do it. 


MARION P. THOMAS 
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House Plants for Cool Rooms 
BY ALICE R. CORSON, (Va.) 


O NOT think that you cannot 
D have House Plants unless you 

have steam-heated rooms. Some 
of the finest collections of House 
Plants I have ever seen were in houses 
where the only heat was from the 
stoves, and often, too, only from the 
kitchen stove. 


One of the pleasantest rooms to sit 
in that I know of is just a large 
kitchen in an old-fashioned farm- 
house which has to serve as a sitting 
room and dining room as well. Its 
two windows, one facing South, and 
one East, are always full of blooming 
Plants, and that too in Southern 
Penna. where the mercury often goes 
below zero. A banked coal fire is kept 
in the range over night, and the win- 
dow shades are pulled down behind the 
Plants every night. The steam from 
the tea kettle and other sources render 
the air humid enough so the Flowers 
flourish easily. 

The walls are not even plastered, 
but are covered with unbleached cot- 
ton cloth tightly tacked on, with neat 
wall paper pasted over that. And here 
my lady’s Flowers grow and bloom as 
if trying to express their appreciation 
for their comfortable quarters. 

Not only Geraniums and other Flow- 
ers considered quite hardy, but as fine 
Callas as one needs to wish for are 
among her floral pets; and Begonias, 
Fuchsias, and other Flowers supposed 
to be too tender to be raised in such 
homes, always grow luxuriantly and 
bloom profusely. Coleus, Christmas 
Cactus, and many other Plants do 
their share to brighten this humble 
home; while in each window hanging 
baskets with different Vines add that 
touch of grace which Vines always 
give. . 


Among the Flowers I have found 
especially easy to grow in real cool 
rooms, I will mention first my favorite 
because it is so faithful and so certain 
to do its part. My White Oxalis, 
(Oxalis albiflora) which grows in such 
a neat compact mass of green foliage, 
from which rises scores and scores of 
slender stems and each bearing large 
trusses of the pure white blossoms. 
It is almost a continuous bloomer, 
though of course it must rest occa- 
sionally. It is neater in its habit of 
growth than the other Oxalis,’ espe- 
cially Oxalis rosea, which is inclined 
to grow scraggly. This White Oxalis 
does well in very cool rooms, and is 
said to be hardy out of doors, but I 
have never risked mine outside. It 
likes a fine sandy soil rich with humus, 
and plenty of water, and is always 
free from insect pests. It is propa- 
gated quite easily by its little potato- 
like tubers. 

Lantanas do well also in cool rooms, 


but they like sunny windows though 
not partial to great heat. They are 


—_ raised from see 
smaller Plants are more syj 

the window garden. By pruniee an 
occasionally, and keeping them F 
shape, they will throw out more side 
shoots, and bloom much more freely. 
There are many pretty varieties ne 
you will make no mistake in includin 
one or several of them in your _ 
lection. P 


Sultana Balsam, (Impatien 
here the Everbloomer, ' =o 
most desirable of all my window 
Plants, although it is rather more 
sensitive to cold, yet it ig easily pro- 
tected. If in danger of freezing, | 
blanket it with a newspaper, an ex. 
cellent and always handy protection 
From the time they start to bloom 
when only mere slips, they never stop 
if given plenty of water. They are a 
very thrifty Plant, so accommodat. 
ing,—sunshine or shade makes no dif. 
ference to them. They too are never 
troubled with Insects unless Red 
Spider attacks them which I have 
known them to do in too dry an at- 
mosphere. Remedy;—lay pots down 
on their sides and sprinkle foliage 
thoroughly. The Red Spider does not 
like water. 

These Balsams may be had in many 
pretty shades of color and they are so 
easily grown from slips, and bloom so 
soon and continuously that I con- 
sider them among the “sure-to-please” 
flowers. 


d, and the 


The blue Lobelias is another espe- 
cially desirable Plant. And as blue is 
not so common among our House 
Plants, they make a fine showing 
around the edges of the window boxes 
or in the center of a hanging basket 
filled with Kenilworth Ivy. 


I must not omit the Vincas. Vinca 
rosea makes very neat House Plants. 
I have brought them in from my gar- 
den in the Fall, potted them, and they 
soon begin to bloom. But the better 
way is to sow seed in July and pot 
the young Plants. They are very neat- 
looking Plants with their dark leaves 
shining as if varnished; and their 
large flowers of rosy pink or white, 
or white with a pink eye, are formed 
almost continuously. 


If they grow too tall, pinch them 
back, causing them to throw out side 
shoots, this increasing its flowering 
surface. Place one of each of the 
three colors in a pot, and give a place 
in a sunny window, and you will agree 
with me that they are worth-while. 
No Insects ever trouble them under 
my cultural method. 


In the Autumn, you will find many 
young seedlings self-sown, from vari- 
ous kinds of Plants which if taken up 
and potted will bloom gloriously i 
your window garden. Salvias will do 
well as also will Snapdragons. Bo 
stand quite cool weather without 
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And the ae 
Rion ugh usually called annuals, 
— 9 oy at best biennials in this 
jatitude, and make delightful Flowers 
for the window, and will bloom con- 
tinuously if Flowers are kept pinched 
off, and no seed allowed to form, which 
exhausts the strength of the Plant. 


A pot of Calendulas is not to be de- 
spised, either, if it is considered a 
common Flower. They will stand cold 
weather well and their bright faces 
will do much toward making the Win- 
ter seem pleasanter. 


If you once try to raise these com- 
mon Flowers in your home, you will 
never want to be without them, and 
love will find a way to protect them 
even if the house is cool. 





Crayfish 


N WANDERING about the lowlands, 
gl observant person may often find 
a number of small mounds, generally 
near the edges of ditches or streams. 
These little heaps vary from three to six 
inches in height and are sometimes 
nearly a foot across, and are made up of 
small pebbles of mud and clay. In the 
centre of each is a hole of an inch or 
more in diameter, which serves as an 
outlet or inlet for the little architect 
who inhabits the well. These little 
tunnels or wells are generally supposed 
by the ignorant and unobservant to be 
snake holes, and they are avoided by 
timid children, or broken into by the 
bolder ones, but to the thoughtful ob- 
server they are ever a source of interest 
and instruction. 

It is very difficult to discover the well- 
digger at work, for these little fellows 
appear to work chiefly at night. Still I 
have twice observed the sly laborers 
carrying out the soil from their burrows 
in broad daylight (and the workers may 
be busy all day long in their under- 
ground abodes.) The makers of these 
wells are freshwater Lobsters or Cray- 
fish, often called Crabs by the boys. If 
an observer sits quiet for a time near 
these heaps, he may see a claw carefully 
raised out from the hole and then sev- 
eral pairs of legs follow, together with 
two of bead-like eyes. If the inhabitant 
of the tunnel sees the least suspicious 
movement, he drops back into the bur- 
row, and only reappears after quite a 
lapse of time—if at all that day. A 
new observer is surprised to find that 
the maker of these tunnels is the same 
creature that he has often seen crawling 
about on the bottoms of the streams and 
ditches; just a smaller relative of the 
big Lobster that we eat. 


It is probable that these wells are be- 
gun at the top, but I cannot learn that 
anyone has seen the beginning of a 
tunnel. Then, as the well gets deeper, 
the pellets are brought up and deposited 
at the sides of the well and take the form 
of chimneys. The limey nature of the 
material found in the deeper soil in the 
lowlands causes the pellets to stick to- 
gether in such a manner that the result 
18 quite like a mud chimney. 

These tunnels always lead to water 
Which is generally found to a depth of 
two to four feet.—Norris Gipss, M. D., 
(in The Aquarium) 


Flower 
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The Sting 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


ER sting has made the Honeybee 
famous. Widely recognized as 
the maker of a most excellent 
product, which she intends only for 
the use of her own family, she is even 
better known for the efficiency of the 
instrument with which she defends it. 


Because of its high quality, delight- 
ful aroma, and pleasing taste, honey 
has long been recognized as the finest 
of food products, the standard by 
which others are measured. Since 
only the Bee holds the secret of its 
preparation, the only source of supply 
is found in the hive, and brigands 
among insects, animals and men do 
not hesitate to rob her of her store. 

So effective is her sting that men 
who know little else concerning the 
Bee have a great respect for it and 
hesitate to come near the hive for 
fear of its barb. With the first threat 
of an angry buzz men or animals will 
flee in terror from the vicinity. Let 
us inquire what manner of instru- 
ment it is that has aroused such uni- 
versal fear of a small and apparently 
insignificant insect. When resting 
quietly there is nothing in the appear- 
ance of the Honeybee to indicate that 
she might be more aggressive than a 
large fly whose buzzing is equally 
noisy. Since the fly has no store to 
guard, she has no use for a poisoned 
dart and Nature has provided her with 
no such weapon. Strange, is it not, 
that when any creature develops a 
need, Nature develops the means of 
meeting that need. 

In the words of a famous free- 
thinker, “He who denies the intelli- 
gent supervision of the whole of 
Nature, denies his own intelligence.” 
But wherein that intelligence centers 
is perhaps beyond the comprehension 
of man. Certainly without the sting 
as a weapon of defence, the Honeybee 
would not be able to survive, for mau- 
rauders large or small would rob her 
of her generous hoard and leave her 
to perish from want. 

At the tip of her abdomen we find 
the sting, sharp as a needle, hollow 
like a hypodermic syringe and with a 
bulb attached which contains the 
poison to be injected into the wound. 
Surrounding this bulb is a group of 
muscles which contract vigorously 
when the sting is drawn, thus forcing 
it deep into the flesh and discharging 
the acid content. A more effective 
instrument could hardly be devised. 
Near the point of the sting are sev- 
eral barbs which prevent it from be- 
ing withdrawn from the flesh of the 
unfortunate victim. 

The sting appears to be made with 


a view of protecting the store without 
reference to the cost to the Bee. 
Guards which are called upon to at- 
tack invaders usually do so at the 
risk of their own lives. In most cases 
the Bee is unable to withdraw the 
sting and it is torn from her body. 
If no extra tissue is torn away with 
it, she may live to continue her service 
to the hive for a few days longer, but 
it often happens that her intestines 
are violently pulled from her body 
and death must result. 

Once separated from the Bee, the 
sting becomes an object of great in- 
terest. If it has penetrated far 
enough to permit the first barb to be- 
come attached, action will continue for 
several minutes. If we stop to observe 
we will note the frequent contraction 
of the muscles surrounding the bulb. 
At each contraction the sting is driven 
deeper and a portion of the acid is 
discharged. This action continues 
until the sword is driven in to the 
hilt and the bulb is pumped dry. 

In attempting to remove ‘the sting, 
one is likely to squeeze out the con- 
tents of the bulb and thus invite the 
full effect of the poison. By scraping 
it off with the finger nail or knife- 
blade one can avoid adding to the dose 
already received. 


The penetration of the sting is fol- 
lowed by most painful symptoms to 
those who are not immune to the ef- 
fects. There is a violent burning 
sensation which is followed by swell- 
ing. Some persons have but to be 
stung on any part of the face to have 
both eyes swell shut. Usually there 
is no bad effect aside from the dis- 
comfort, but in rare cases there is a 
peculiar susceptibility which results 
seriously. In such cases one’s head 
feels queer, there is a sensation of 





The sting brings quick death to any 
small creature. Here we see a Bee that 
was killed when entering a strange hive. 
The intestines are torn from the body of 
the Bee whose sting repelled the invader, 
so that both have died together. 
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itching and burning over the entire 
body, followed by a rash and the ap- 
pearance of welts or lumps on the 
skin. This is accompanied by labored 
breathing and, in very rare instances, 
by unconsciousness or death. Such 
serious effects are so rare as to cause 
widespread comment. 

Nature comes to the rescue of one 
who works much among the Bees and 
soon develops an immunity to the ef- 
fect of stings. The writer has been 
subject to stings for many years and 
has come to feel little discomfort from 
them. At first they were accompanied 
by severe pain, and extensive swelling 
which lasted for several days. Gradu- 
ally the effects were reduced until the 
effect of fifty stings in a day was less 
noticeable than the effect of one at 
first. This immunity is an example of 
the manner in which Nature meets 
any new situation if she is given time. 

With experience, the Beekeeper 
learns to understand the habits of the 
Bees and how to avoid the annoyance 
of stings. Not only does he protect 
himself by means of a veil to shelter 
his face, but he moves carefully to 
avoid disturbing them. He _ uses 
smoke to disorganize the guards and 
set them thinking of other things than 
stinging the invader. A skilled Bee- 
keeper is able to manipulate his hives 
without arousing the Bees and thus 
Saves annoyance to both himself and 
the insects. He learns to know what 
incidents are regarded as endanger- 
ing their store and thus arousing the 
instinct of defence. When they are 
angry he retires until they are in 
better mood and then he proceeds in 
such a manner as to work in harmony 
with them. If perchance he does get 
stung, the immunity which has de- 
veloped, saves him from serious dis- 
comfort. 


Of all the instruments man has de- 
vised, none equals the perfection of 
the dart Nature gave the Bee. Keen, 
barbed, with a sac of acid attached, 
and an automatic pressure applied to 
push the poison directly into the 
circulatory system of the victim, it 
brings quick death to any small crea- 
ture. It is so potent as to bring pain 
and discomfort and insure the retreat 
of animals a thousand times larger 
than its bearer. Because of it, the 
little Bee does not hesitate to attack, 
no matter how large or how formid- 
able her foe. Because of it the Honey- 
bee has been able to survive through 
untold ages, while other creatures 
“have been exterminated. Few crea- 
tures which lived when the Bee first 
developed her communal organization, 
now remain. Untold numbers of them 
have disappeared forever from the 
-earth. By means of her cooperative 
effort she provides against seasons of 
dearth, and with her poisoned dagger 
she defends her store against great 
odds. With it she is able to repel 
those who would dispoil her; and per- 
haps she may yet survive other crea- 
tures which have appeared much later 
in the cycle of the years. 
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Why Not Grow Primroses? 


BY T. W. N., (Wash.) 


HY is it that Primroses are not 

more cultivated in America? 

They are easy to take care of, 
have a wide range of color, and are 
amongst the most satisfactory of 
spring flowers, blooming sometimes in 
mild seasons on the Pacific coast as 
early as January. They are widely 
cultivated in Europe, and are gradu- 
ally coming into prominence here, and 
some day there will be Primrose So- 
cieties and clubs just as there are now 
societies and clubs for Dahlias and 
Gladioli. 

The colors of Primroses vary from 
white, through all the shades of yellow 
to the deepest self-color orange, scar- 
let, deep-red, dark velvety-red, almost 
black with bright yellow eye, rosy- 
mauve, American beauty, wine-red 
maroon, purples and blues. Double 
Primroses in white, lavender, rose and 
lemon yellow, have each individual 
flower looking like a miniature Rose. 
A rather unusual and _ attractive 
Primula polyanthus is the duplex, or 
hose-in-hose, of fluffy appearance, with 
one blossom placed inside the other. 

The Cowslip, or Primula veris, is 
very fragrant, but the flowers are not 
so pretty as the Polyanthus; the in- 
dividual blossom is smaller, and the 
calyx, which is a very light green, 
seems too large; the flowers hang down 
in a crowded umbel giving too much 
prominence to the calyx. 

The newer hybird Polyantha are 
more or less without odor, with the 
exception of Orange Cluster, which is 
of a lovely deep-orange self-color, very 
free-flowering, is one of the earliest 
and has about the longest season of 
bloom. It is also good as a cut flower, 
and for a corsage, with its own foli- 
age, it is hard to beat. Another very 
good one that comes early is single 
rose-colored, only slightly fragrant, 
but so full of bloom that the flowers 
crowd each other; they may be lifted 
while in bud and planted in a pot or 
basket making a lovely table decora- 
tion; when bloomed off it may be 
planted in the garden again. 


| gpd lovely combinations may be 
made with the different colors, 
only care must be taken in putting 
plants together that bloom at the same 
time. I once had a border that gave 
me untold pleasure; it consisted of 
three plants of each color, alternating 
them thus;—three light yellow, three 
orange, three buff, three blue, three 
white, three red, and then the same 
over again. Another border that is 
good is a double row of blue and pale 
yellow, putting the latter in front, or 
if your garden calls for pink shades, 
a double row of rose-pink and ma- 
genta, putting the pink in front. 
There are endless combinations to be 
made and the beauty of working with 
Primroses is that they may be moved 
while in full bloom and the gardener 


may arrange them according to his 
own ideas. 

A delightful way of planti 
little common English Primrontt Ba 
yellow, is naturalizing it under such 
blooming shrubs as Spirea, Lilac, 
Weigela, etc., tucking them in around 
the roots, combined with Viola blan 
Wood Hyacinths, Phlox divaricata: 
the combination is exquisite and wilj 
have bloomed off and be out of the 
way before the shrubs are in Jeaf_ 
this way they should be left for a 
number of years. 


Primroses are absolutely indispen- 
sable in the rock garden, and one that 
is especially suited for that purpose 
is the variety Denticulata which has 
large globular heads of lavender-blue 
flowers on stems about ten inches 
above the rosette-like appearing folj- 
age. Another charming variety js 
Beesiana with crisp and exquisite foli- 
age having flowers of many shades of 
rosy carmine and flesh pink with 
bright yellow eye in three or more 
whorls on stems twelve or eighteen 
inches long. 


Growing Primroses from seed ig a 
slow and lengthy process, as the seed 
is very erratic in germination, often 
taking months and does not come true, 
It takes two years from seed to flower, 
and it is a discouraging thing to have 
to wait all that time and then get only 
a small percentage that are really 
worth keeping. The way to get the 
best plants is by subdivision. 

As a rule Primroses prefer a light 
peaty soil, enriched with well-rotted 
stable manure and thoroughly culti- 
vated; and most of them like best a 
partly shaded location. 





Azaleas From Seed 


B. Y. Morrison of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has suc- 
ceeded in growing Azaleas from seed. 
The plants require an acid soil, 80 
Mr. Morrison made a compost of one- 
third sand and two-thirds half-decayed 
leaves from oak wood, screening the 
leaves through a_ one-fourth inch 
mesh. This provides the soil the seeds 
seem to need for germination. ° The 
seed flats were then placed in a shal- 
low pan of water to provide ample 
moisture from below and the experl- 
ment was eminently successful. 


Growing Azaleas and Rhododen- 
drons cannot be handled by the care 
less or shiftless gardener but only by 
the person who will give it the neces 
sary attention. The young seedlings 
require several transplantings and the 
soil must be kept just about right at 
all times. The young plants must be 
kept sufficiently moist and yet pre 
tected from moisture from above 
Partial shade is necessary when tran* 
planted into the open ground. 
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Gladiolus Experiences from 


Southern Indiana 


BY C. P. T. ZWICHEL, (Ind.) 


article anything but a few 
rambling, disconnected notes of 
rsonal experience in the Gladioius 
pusiness in the environs of Louisville, 
Kentucky, this past Summer. The 
writer finds such accounts by others 
of the highest value to him in his work 
with Gladiolus, and is writing this 
hoping that others thereby may be in- 
duced to offer their personal experi- 
ences through the columns of this 
magazine. : 

The Gladiolus makes very slight de- 
mands as to the kind of soil in which 
it is planted, but it makes a few other 
demands that must be heard or it 
will not flourish. 

The Gladiolus must have drainage. 
Soggy ground will not do. It prefers 
drought to drowning. Many of its an- 
cestors were undoubtedly born of the 
desert. Its very pronounced tendency 
to go dormant when conditions for 
growth do not suit it, to lie over till 
next year, show this fact. 

The Gladiolus is a flower of the 
plains. It is a child of the wide, open 
spaces. It is pitiful to see it planted 
under trees or crowded into shrub- 
bery, or lined up by some building, 
even under the eaves, or crowded by 
other plants in the garden. To these 
situations it shows its aversion by 
growing tall, frail, and slender, and 
leaning heavily away from its neigh- 
bors. For this reason the Gladiolus 
leaves much to be desired as a land- 
scape plant. 

The Gladiolus will not endure recent 
rank fertilization. In the presence of 
any fresh coarse manure it may be- 
come a puny, feeble dwarf. It will, 
however, respond to the fertilization 
used years before in any old garden, 
growing ranker there than in less 
fertile soils. It is surely safest not to 
fertilize, though it is possible that 
ground limed in the Fall and given a 
bit of bone flour during blossoming 
season, or just previous to it, may be 
improved thereby in some cases. 

The writer has always used soil of 
the type of an old meadow, preferably 
One whose crop has mostly been let 
fall back upon it for a number of 
years, one that is more weedy than 
sodded. This should be plowed in 
the Fall and fitted in the Spring. 

The Gladiolus is socially clannish 
and exclusive. It wants no common 
vulgar neighbors of that ilk called 
weeds. It ill endures the presence of 
any such no matter how unobstrusive 
they be. But it responds beautifully 


T ariel is no plan to make this 


to human attentions. Cultivation will 
take it through a drought such as I’ve 
had this year more safely than irri- 
gation in the hands of any but an ex- 
pert. For it is evidently of desert 
descent. 

As to the best system of planting :— 
Fields of different growers show both 
a wonderful variety of ideas and a 
great lack of ideas. The system of 
the writer is iron-clad and subject 
to change only after you-show-me. 
Straight rows, two feet apart are laid 
off as deep as can be done with a four- 
inch shovel on a garden plow. In 
these the corms are set, at about the 
rate of four to the foot for the blos- 
soming sizes. They are set right side 
up and in line. They are then cov- 
ered lightly with a rake or a hoe. 
The first covering is so light that a 
heavy rain frequently leaves some of 
them exposed. These are covered as 
soon as the condition of the soil will 
permit. 

Now °om.s t'.c cultivation :—They 
are hoed aid weeded till about six 
inches in heignt, stirring the ground 
as shallowly as possible, but working 
the soil always toward rather than 
from them. Then they are plowed 
using the same four-inch shovel and 
going once only as close to each side 
of the row as may be. This leaves a 
flat, unplowed strip in the middle. As 
soon as a row has crusted the ground 
over and it is tillable again, the second 
plowing is done. This consists in going 
down through the middle and throw- 
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ing it to them as much as can be done 
with the same plow. As soon as the 
ground has again crusted over they 
are hoed drawing the earth up around 
them till they are hilled up much as 
used to be done to hand-cultivate po- 
tatoes in some old garden. After this 
every crust that forms is broken by 
plowing deeply in the center, throw- 
ing the light earth up to them. If 
they are ever “laid by,” it is not till 
they are through blooming. They are 
weeded by hand constantly. This cul- 
tivation puts the corms into. the 
ground about five or six inches, but 
the ridges make harvest much easier 
than were they in the level ground 
to that depth. Not even the tallest 
kinds fall over nor require unsightly 
staking to prevent it. A few which 
some cats played in were upset. These 
were immediately cut off, all but three 
lower leaves, or were straightened up 
with violence, and earth tramped in 
to hold them erect, or both. 


The bulblets are planted more 
thickly but in the same rows and as 
nearly so in line as may be. A flat 
row six inches wide is an abomination 
to weed and the same number of bulbs 
to a foot can be raised by crowding 
them into line even though they be 
several deep in it. 

The finest spikes come from corms 
which are young, having been pro- 
duced from bulblets two and three 
years before, that being different with 
the different varieties. The finest in- 
dividual flowers are produced from the 
bulblets of those varieties where they 
can be brought to flowering the first 
year. 

It was so wet this year that no 
planting was done before the middle 
of June. The Maiden’s Blush bulblets 
were blooming before the older ones 
of that variety had ceased. A large 
per cent of them bloomed. A smaller 
per cent of Tiplady, 1910 Rose and 
Shaylor bulblets bloomed, but they 
produced some of the most beautiful 
spikes grown in the field, though hav- 








Prize-winning basket of Gladiolus staged by Miss G. B. Lawson, Wythe County, Va. 


Partly of the variety Le Marechal Foch. The auxiliary foliage 
and flowers mostly Buddleia, Artemisia and Lactifiora. A 
truly artistic arrangement with Gladiolus as the central feature 
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ing seldom more than six flowers to a 
spike. 

There is so much variation in the 
culture of different kinds, that no one 
can give complete cultural directions 
for raising Gladiolus, especially from 
the bulblets. A method that is a great 
success with Le Marechal Foch, Shay- 
lor, Tiplady and 1910 Rose, fails on 
Baron Hulot, Chicago White, Jack 
London, and I know not what others. 

Bulblets of some varieties grow well 
without soaking, but others do not. 
Bulblets of Le Marechal Foch were 
experimented with, being planted 
after soaking from one to thirty days. 
The per cent of germination increased 
steadily from the first day till the 
fifth day. It held at a maximum from 
the fifth to the fifteenth and then 
dropped off to the thirtieth. Those 
soaked two and those soaked thirty 
days were about alike. 

These conclusions were arrived at 
from work on a patch of ground pro- 
ducing from 20,000 to 25,000 spikes, 
and from 50,000 to 70,000 blossoming 
corms for next year. 


The meeting is now open for some 
other brother to tell his experience. 





Time Required for 
Gladiolus to Bloom 


1. has come to hand, 
with a list of twelve varieties of 
Glads asking how many days it takes 
for them to come into bloom from the 
day of planting. That of course is a 
simple enough question to ask but the 
man who will undertake to answer 
same does not know his subject, as a 
definite answer is out of the question. 

Speaking generally the Gladiolus re- 
quires from 70 to 90 days from time 
bulbs are planted to blooming time. 
It is doubtful if any can be bloomed 
inside of 60 days, although some have 
claimed less. Then again some of the 
very late varieties require 100 to 120 
days. Indeed some of the Quartin- 
ianus hybrids will hardly bloom in 
our northern climate unless planted 
very early in the Spring. These are 
general suggestions only. 

The fact that my Gladiolus friend 
had an actual list of twelve varieties 
enabled me to give him some idea of 
early and late varieties, but I could 
not give him definite information as 
to length of time from planting to 
blooming. Conditions govern this. If 
bulbs are rooted and sprouted when 
planted they will bloom several days 
at least before they would if perfectly 
dormant when planted. Large bulbs 
will bloom before smaller ones, and 
there will be a difference of as much 
as two to four weeks on this one 
factor alone. It need not be stated 
that weather conditions are the chief 
factor in period of bloom, and in- 
cluding rainfall as well as tempera- 
ture. 

Where flowers are needed for some 
special occasion like a fair or flower 
show it is desirable to make three or 


four successive plantings at intervals 
of ten days or two weeks, and if mixed 
sizes of bulbs from one inch upward 
can be planted, this increases the cer- 
tainty of having bloom at any specific 
date. For early varieties 60 to 80 
days should be estimated and for mid- 
season varieties 70 to 90 days and for 
late varieties 80 to 110 days. If 
planted very early in the Spring a 
longer interval should be allowed, and 
if planted say June lst, the period will 
be shorter. 
MADISON COOPER 





Gladiolus Jenny Lind 


The Editor’s garden has known 
Jenny Lind for many years, but it 
has only been during the past two or 
three years that it has demonstrated 
its great value. My stock apparently 
must have been originally diseased, as 
for years I could get nothing but 
stumpy spikes and little increase. 
During the past three or four years, 
I have been able to secure fine spikes 
of useful bloom and good increase. 
Whether Jenny Lind is subject to dis- 
ease in other places, I know not. I 
am only relating my own experience. 


Jenny Lind has demonstrated its 
value as a hot weather variety during 
the past season. It opens its bloom 
well under scanty moisture conditions 
and stands up well. 

But it is as a cut flower that it is 
supreme. If there is a variety which 
will last longer as a vase flower I have 
yet to see it. 

Those better qualified may describe 
its coloring, which is truly a beautiful 
combination of white and coral pink, 
and which makes it useful for many 
purposes.— (EDITOR) 





Putting Fertilizer on Glads 


HAVE often read in THE FLOWER 

GROWER articles telling how to put 
fertilizer on Glads, and to keep the 
fertilizer from direct contact with the 
bulbs by marking out the rows, and 
with a rake or hoe, rake in some dirt 
to cover up the fertilizer. This may 
be all right for a back yard garden. 
I just want to tell you my way which 
I think is very practical for large 
plantings. My idea was to have a 
potato planter and put the fertilizer 
on through the potato planter, mark- 
ing out the rows and. distributing the 
fertilizer at the same time. But as 
we could not find a potato planter in 
our country, we were at a loss as to 
getting the fertilizer on properly. The 
raking process was too much work and 
I thought it would fill the row up too 
much. 

We took a one horse plow and 
marked out rows letting the plow go 
in as deep as it would. Then we 
scattered the eh 6 in this furrow, 
about fifteen hundred lbs. per acre of 
a 5-9-5 analysis, and then we took all 
the teeth off a one-horse cultivator 
but the back one and ran this down 
the row and this tooth stirred the 
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fertilizer up to perfection and 

the bottom of the row loose and j : 
perfect for planting. I was go lena 
with the scheme that I wanted ou 
the idea along. Pass 


Oscar L. EAstBurn, (Va.) 





Eliminating Hard Rot in Glads 


] GROW about five thousand Glagj- 

olus in over one hundred named ya. 
rieties. Through ignorance, few 
years ago I planted over one hundred 
diseased bulbs and as a result my soil 
used for Gladiolus planting became 
infected. Upon examining my har- 
vested bulbs in 1927 I discovered that 
most of my stock was affected with 
hard rot disease. I was afraid that 
my entire stock was doomed, but ex. 
amining an infected bulb closely one 
day, I discovered that each lesion is 
definitely outlined. I also discovered 
that with the aid of a pen knife or 
the finger nail that these lesions can 
be easily plucked out leaving the corm 
in a perfectly healthy state. 

My gardener and myself went 
through my entire stock, husking 
every corm and removing every lesion 
no matter how small or how large they 
were. 

In 1928 the bulbs and bulblets were 
planted mostly in new soil and as a 
result the harvested crop showed little 
infection. The same tedious process 
was undertaken, going over every 
bulb and lifting out the lesion. 

My bulbs are harvested and cleaned 
once more and out of five thousand 
bulbs I don’t believe there are twenty- 
five infected bulbs in the whole lot. 

This undoubtedly is a tedious pro- 
cess but it is certainly worth while 
where new and expensive varieties 
are grown. Even extensive growers 
might save many dollars by using the 
above method of cleaning diseased 
corms. 

EUGENE L. BUELER, (La.) 





Many Gladiolus growers advertise 
collections of bulbs to be used as 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, and doubt- 
less some of these will be found in 
our advertising columns. The bulbs 
which have been sent with THE 
FLOWER GROWER as Subscription Re- 
wards and as Combination Offers, 
(see advertising pages) have become 
very popular and give unusual satis- 
faction to those who have grown them. 
As a matter of fact, my bulb collec- 
tions are improving every year, and 
they have always been good. So any- 
one wanting to make a present to 4 
flower-loving friend will find THE 
FLOWER GROWER bulb collection excel- 
lent for the purpose. You may accept 
the combination offer and send the 
bulbs to one friend and the magazine 
to another, or you may take the bulbs 
or magazine for yourself and send the 
other part of the offer wherever you 
see fit. 

This is just a SUGGESTION FOR 
CHRISTMAS and CHRISTMAS # 
not far away. 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
i BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 








Zam 


ECAUSE it is November many of 
B us have the idea that Nature 

has nothing whatever to offer 
in the way of entertainment, so we 
shut ourselves indoors, or go to the 
movies, Or play bridge, or do what 
ever indoor sport most appeals to us. 


In reality outdoor November has 
yery much to offer, and it is a most 
interesting game to see how many 
things we can discover. 


First of all we might begin to look 
for Flowers, and once on the trail we 
will be sure to find them, at least in 
the early part of the month. 


In the moist woodlands our chances 
are very good for discovering Bottle 
Gentians. From protected corners 
pright Aster faces peep at us. If the 
Fall has been warm and not too dry, 
Wild Strawberries are apt to blossom 
profusely, and like as not a few berries 
will mature. Of course we shall find 
a Dandelion or two, and right glad we 
are to see their beaming faces, all 
forgetful of back-breaking hours spent 
digging their kind from our lawns 

st Spring. 

. Clover — too we shall find, 
and if we chance to look in the right 
place we may find large blue Violets. 
Prunella, not to be omitted from the 
list, opens a few more buds on the 
apparently dead spike, and pretty 
little flowers they are, however com- 
mon. 


November has much to offer in the 
way of Berries. Not the varieties we 
are in the habit of eating, but if we 
were Birds we would think them quite 
delicious. 


Where vines grew riotiously last 
Summer is a good place to look for the 


berries. Familiar to every one are 
the Bittersweet berries with their 
flaming orange color. Perhaps hang- 
ing on the same vine-covered fence 
will be the blue berry clusters of Wild 
Yam and Moonseed Vine. Should we 
chance to wonder how the latter came 
by its name, bite into one of the 
berries and the secret will be disclosed 
at once. The large seed inside is the 
shape of the moon in its first quarter. 


Hawthorn trees are usually beauti- 
ful in November with their tiny, 
bright-red apples, some species of 
which cling the entire Winter to the 
tree in all their crimson glory. Robins 
who are brave enough to stay in the 
colder climates during the Winter, find 
the Hawthorn apples an ever present 
help in time of hunger. 


In the November woods we may find 
a great variety of berries of one sort 
or another, such as the Blue Cohosh, 
and the scarlet berries of Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit. 


The fields are brown, but by no 
means bare; for myriads of Flower 
stalks stand, mere ghosts of their 
former splendor. It is an interesting 
pastime for the amateur to see how 
many of these Flowers he can name. 
The Ironweed, the Aster, Goldenrod, 
Joe-Pye, Vervain; an endless variety 
of ghosts they are and worthy of our 
attention. 


But the dead Flowers’ mission in life 
is not yet over, for all through the 
Winter, Birds feed on the seeds. 
When snow is deep on the ground, the 
flower stalks sticking bravely through 
the white covering reach out as best 
they can with their offerings. It 
would be a lean time indeed for the 
Birds were it not for these seeds, for 
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November’s Sunshine and Shadows 


» Calcium, N.Y. 553 


even at best the little feathered crea- 
tures have not too plenty in cold 
weather. 


Our Summer Birds, with the excep- 
tion of a few hardy souls, have de- 
parted for a warmer climate. Our 
year-around Birds are much in evi- 
dence, as also are the Birds that have 
come from the far North to winter 
with us. Among the latter, the Tree 
Sparrows and the Juncoes are the 
most beloved. Trusting little Birds 
they are too, coming from a region 
where man is scarce, they have not‘ 
learned to greatly fear him, so they 
come to our feeding stations and dine 
quite unhurried, not flitting away at 
the least sound as the other Birds are 
wont to do. 


The early part of the month, or in 
fact as long as the weather stays mild, 
Goldfinches and Kinglets will be heard 
tinkling high overhead, or twittering 
in our gardens gathering what seed 
is to be had. 


Woodpeckers are grateful for the 
big Sunflower seed pads, and the Nut- 
hatches too take delight in them. 
Poking Sunflower seeds in bark crev- 
ices and picking out the goody is what 
a Woodpecker calls having a fine time, 
as well as a feast. 


Warm evenings of early November 
may call forth a few hardy Crickets 
and inveigle them into singing, but 
most of the night voices of weeks 
earlier have been stilled. 


Much of Nature is now in repose, 
but we may get a great deal of enjoy- 
ment watching this restfulness, espe- 
cially if we have been keen observers 
during the growing months. 





Toad Outwits Snake 


Chairman William H. Young, of the 
Board of Public Works, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., is authority for the following: 

In investigating the condition of the 
water supply, Mr. Young found num- 
erous Snakes which had been attracted 
because of the dry spell, but was par- 
ticularly attracted to a battle between 
a Snake and a Toad. The Toad 
squatted across the path of the Snake 
with a twig four inches long in his 
mouth, and every time the Snake tried 
to reach a position of advantage the 
Toad would move so that he faced 
the Snake head-on, the twig prevent- 
ing the Snake from getting a hold on 
the Toad. Finally the Snake slid 
away, disgusted with the apparent 
sophistication of its prey. 





Where can you find as well-balanced 
a collection of worth-while litera- 
ture,—helpful, practical, inspiring,— 
as in each issue of THE FLOWER 


GROWER? You may find it by search- 
ing through several issues of other 
magazines, but not in any other two 
magazines I know. Boastful? No, 
not when the facts are considered. 


— (EDITOR) 


























The Interesting Bearded Iris. 


BY SYDNEY B. MITCHELL, (In The Home Designer) 


T IS always difficult to tell anyone 

about a subject in which he already 

believes he has some considerable 
knowledge. When I speak of Bearded 
Irises and suggest their many advan- 
tages for our gardens, I generally get 
the reply, “Yes, I know those blue and 
white Flags; I have a lot of them, more 
than I really want.” The so-called Blue 
Flag, Iris germanica, and the white one, 
Iris albicans, have, however, a host of 
near relatives, many more daintily, richly 
or variously attired, and all flowering 
about a month or so later and extending 
through a month or more, at which time 
they will certainly be the feature of the 
garden. It is of these I wish to say a 
few words, as, though related to the two 
humble and familiar “Flags,” many of 
them are aristocrats whose striking 
beauty has never been seen or heard of 
by ninety-nine people out of a hundred. 

Their claims for our consideration are 
several. Their wild parents were natives 
of the countries to the immediate north 
and east of the Mediterranean, regions 
of somewhat similar climate to our 
own, and they are therefore peculiarly 
adapted to our growing. Indeed some, 
such as Cypriana, from Cyprus, Ricardi, 
from Palestine, and Mesopotamia, from 
still farther east, have proved poor 
growers where they cannot have our dry 
Summers. But all do well here, though 
the yellow and maroon colored kinds, be- 
ing descended from Iris variegata, are 
rather better in the colder and wetter 
sections, as is natural from their orig- 
inal home in Austria. Secondly, their 
cultural requirements are very simple, 
as will be noted later, and they can al- 
ways be depended on for fine flowers in 
their season. They are practically ex- 
empt from diseases or pests. They are 
absolutely permanent and increase rap- 
idly, so that a single plant soon becomes 
a fine clump. Thirdly, their flowers are 
well adapted both to garden decoration 
and to cutting, unopened buds coming 
out beautifully in water. Lastly, their 
shape is perfection and their range of 
beautiful coloring unmatched in any 
other race of garden plants. 

The present heightened interest in this 
particular section of the big Iris family 
is due to the great advances which have 
resulted from the hybridizing of the last 
few years. A new race of giants in 
growth and flower is in process of de- 
velopment and naturally such new seed- 
lings are expensive, because the stock is 
small, but there are many fine varieties 
among the older kinds which will cer- 
tainly delight the beginner. If I may 
suggest a few of these, I must mention 
Caterina, a very tall branched lavender 
self; Princess Beatrice, the finest form 
of Pallida dalmatica, another lavender 
of fine form and substance; Juniata, a 
tall light violet; Edouard Michel, a 
grand light red purple; Jsoline, an un- 
usual flower of lilac, yellow and old rose, 
not as floriferous as we should like; 
Alcazar, a big bronzed purple; Kashmir 
White, the best white; Sherbet, a tall 


ecru and purple seedling of Caterina; 
Lohengrin, Chinese violet in hue; Dream, 
a nice pink, as good as we yet have in 
this color; Jeanne d’Arc, E. L. Crandall 
or Pocahontas, among the whites with 
dainty lavender frilled edges; Eldorado, 
Quaker Lady and Prosper Laugier of 
the bronze blends; and Mithras, Fro, 
and Iris King of the group with yellow 
upper petals, or standards, and maroon 
lower petals, or falls. 

As soon as rhizomes are received from 
the grower they should be planted. A 
few days out of the ground does not hurt 
them, but make this no longer than 
necessary. Where they can be given an 
occasional watering, June is a very good 
time, but they will do well if planted 
any time from then to Thanksgiving. 

Do not bury the rhizomes too deep; 
just enough to cover their tops. Be sure 
to plant firmly. Water well after plant- 
ing, and then about every two weeks 
until well established and growing. Do 
not overdo the watering at this time for 
fear of rot. Bearded Irises are not 
aquatic plants, but really very drought- 
resistant. Well established clumps may 
be left all Summer without watering if 
necessary, though much better results in 
flowers and increase follow an occasional 
good soaking through the Summer. I 
always water them through a dry Spring 
and at flowering time. 

Bearded Irises are sun-lovers. They 
will produce no flowers if planted in 
deep shade, but sun half the day will 
satisfy them. Their resistance to 
drought fits them for covering dry, sunny 
slopes. Keep them free from weeds and 
do not allow other plants to crowd them 
or cover the rhizomes. In a new plant- 
ing while they are still some distance 
apart a sowing of annual Linarias or 
annual Larkspurs made in late Autumn 
will be good fillers. 

Soil is not a matter of importance to 
them, though they have some preference 
for the heavier kinds of soil containing 
lime. In new gardens no fertilizer is 
necessary, but where the soil is worn 
out rotted manure dug in below: the 
rhizomes but not in contact with them 
is good. A mixture of bone flour and 
bone meal dug into the soil or hoed into 
it between the plants is the easiest way 
to supply more food. 

Plant about a foot apart, and trans- 
plant when they become crowded. Do 
not move them every year, as they are 
best when established. Rules for di- 
viding cannot be given as varieties differ 
in vigor, but most kinds can remain three 
years without division. ‘ 

Make a plan of your planting. Labels 
are apt to get lost, and it detracts from 
one’s pleasure not to be able to intro- 
duce one’s flowers by name. 

Note that these directions are for 
Bearded Irises only. There are other 
species, such as the Japanese, Siberian, 
Spanish, and Oncocyclus Irises, which 
require quite different treatment. Per- 
haps at some later date I may have an 
opportunity to discuss their needs. 
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About Iris Rot 


HEN Bearded Iris is : 

freely in the Spring, there same 
to be no trouble with it; water 
or cloudy weather affect it but li 
Everything goes right till after bloom. 
ing, then the plant rests, —it wants 
little or no water, and sun and wind 
are = for it, provided :— 

1. That the soil is dry and t 
is on a ridge sufficient to pr 
moisture quickly. 

2. That if the sun is hot and there 
is moisture enough in the soil to Cause 
growth, the plant should be thinneg in 
the center of all superfluous folig 
dead leaves and dirt, so that the rhi. 
zomes are exposed to the air and light 

The cause of serious rot is, so far 
as I can determine, a combination of 
hot weather and excess of moisture 
after the plant has bloomed and wants 
to rest. My experience is that those 
plants most profuse in bloom and fgjj- 
age are most likely to have trouble, | 
do not think the rot is primarily a dis. 
ease, but is an aggravation of natural 
decay cf that part of the plant that 
has ceased to function. Always, | 
think, the rot starts at the base of the 
flower stalk; this stalk should properly 
dry up and fall off, but if the plant 
is lusty, and moisture and heat are 
present, this stem decays, and the 
slime running down onto the top of 
the crown causes it to rot. 

It is my practice now to clean out 
every stool as soon as bloom is past, 
To do this I grasp the bloom stalk 
about three inches above the crown 
and give it a quick, firm jerk to one 
side; this snaps it off the crown ina 
clean smooth joint that by nature 
heals over quickly. Then with the re- 
moval of all debris and feeble foliage, 
the empty center of the stool: is open 
to the air and is kept dry. (There are 
many stalks to a strong stool.) 

This practice works well with me; 
I have no more trouble with crown rot. 
I might say that I hit upon this plan 
through noticing that a heap of Iris 
leaves decaying on the top of the com- 
post pile gave off precisely the same 
offensive odor as crown rot; I con- 
cluded therefore that it was not a 
disease, but the natural decay due to 
conditions as explained above. 


GEO. W. BoRDEN, (Okla.) 





The Planting of Irises* 


HE Bearded Iris is very hardy, 

standing much cold or heat, and will 
blossom the year after transplanting if 
transplanted in July or August. 1! 
plants increase rapidly, soon forming 
large clumps, asking only for a place m 
the sun, and that weeds and grass roots 
be kept away. ; 

The Bearded Iris should be planted in 
the most sunny spot in the garden. It 
requires ordinary moisture, but will not 
do well in a low, damp place; in fact 
objects to having its feet wet. It is 
to raise the bed a few inches above 
surrounding soil, if you are in doubt ¢ 
good drainage. Irises will do well @ 
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i arden soil, but stable manure 
good vie She used about them. If it is 
sho to enrich the soil, use a little 

meal. Use hydrated lime freely 
+ the Spring, as it tends to sweeten the 
< and also helps to prevent rot. The 
rhizomes should not be planted deeply; 

in and half out of the soil is a good 
standard. Separate about once in three 
or until they multiply enough to 
crowd. Separating the younger rhizomes 
may be done with the fingers; however, 
a sharp knife may be needed with the 
long established clumps. 

The Siberian Iris is considered by 
many the very finest of all Irises. It is 
easily grown in the open and comes into 
blossom just after the Bearded Iris. It 
makes excellent flowers for cutting. In 
some places it grows to the height of 
four feet. These plants should not be 
separated or transplanted until late 
August or early September. 

The Japanese Iris requires much the 
same treatment as the Siberian; they 
poth like rich, damp soil, but do not 
like to stand in water, although they 
flourish by the side of a stream, pro- 
vided the roots do not stand in the water. 
They are partial to sunshine and will not 
do well in a shady place. It is well to 
remember that the young plants need 
much water, but after becoming estab- 
lished, the plants will endure a great 
amount of drought. This Iris does not 
like to be moved about, but will produce 
an abundance of flowers if left for three 
or four years in one place. 


From a Bulletin of the El Paso, Texas, Garden 
Club. 





Propagating Rhododendrons 


MY September copy of THE 
FLOWER GROWER I noticed that one 
of your readers, Laura E. Shreve, 
(Ohio,) asks how to propagate Rho- 
dodendrons. I have some very hand- 
some imported ones and about a year 
ago wanted the same information, so 
wrote to one of the best-known Rho- 
dodendron nurseries and received the 
following information which I am 
glad to pass on: 


“We would suggest that you 
ayer’ your plants. The method of 
doing this is to bend over to the 
ground any of the branches that you 
can, pegging them securely, but first 
cutting a slit on the underside three- 
quarters of an inch to an inch long 
and about one-quarter of an inch 
‘wide. Imbed the portion cut about 
one-half inch in the ground. The 
ground to be of prepared peat and 
soil in parts of about 40-40 and 20% 
sand unless the soil is already sandy. 
Mulch the same with leaves or peat, 
and water thoroughly in dry 
weather. By this method they will 
throw out roots and in two years’ 
time you can cut off the layers and 
from them grow your plants which 
will be of the same variety as that 
of the parent plant. This work 
can be done at any time during the 
Summer or very early Fall.” 


I layered about twenty branches last 
ummer and this Summer lifted one 
of them out of curiosity, and found 
this method was working splendidly. 


Mrs. G. T. LADD, (Penna.) 
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Remedy for Cracked Fingers 
To THE EpiTor:— 


One of our florists has asked us to prepare a 
salve for him that will prevent his fingers from 
cracking. He says he has used everything to no 
avail. We prepared one formula for him our- 
selves and he says he has tried many things. He 
says Tulips affect the skin of his fingers most, 
but that other plants also cause them to crack 
and peel. He has tried rubber finger cots but 
they do not wear long. Adhesive tape becomes 
loosened by the plant juices and will not stick. 
He has worked with his gloves soaked in salve 
and says he has slept with his fingers bandaged 
in salve, 

We understand that the skin of some people is 
much more susceptible to cracking than others. 
We think with your long and wide experience 
with flowers and bulbs you might tell us some- 
— that this florist can use to remedy his 
rouble. 


Hawn’s PHARMACY, (Wash.) 

Answer :—The cracking of fingers in 
the handling of bulbs is something that 
most people who have handled any quan- 
tity have at some time experienced. It 
is I think due as much to the drying ef- 
fect of handling the dry bulbs, and the 
attrition (wear) of handling, as to any 
poisonous effect of the bulbs themselves. 
Possibly some bulbs may have a juice 
which is more destructive to the skin 
than others. 

If the fingers crack, which is of course 
mostly during cool or cold weather, the 
condition can be relieved by applying the 
drug store remedy New-skin which I 
understand is little more than photog- 
rapher’s collodion. If this is carefully 
put on in two or three coats it will last 
several days and give the crack a chance 
to heal and the skin to form under it. 
Care must be taken in putting this on 
to give it a chance to dry thoroughly 
between coats as a thick coat is necessary 
for best results. 


The use of any kind of salve or grease 
has a tendency to soften the skin and is 
of doubtful utility. 

Gloves are almost necessary at cer- 
tain times to properly protect the hands. 
Common cotton gloves may answer this 
purpose. 

Suggestions from those who have had 
experience with remedies not suggested 
above will be helpful. 

—(THE EpIToR) 





Care of Cannas During Winter 


To THE EpITor:— 


I recently read an article stating that Canna 
roots should be separated soon after Christmas, 
treated with sulphur dust, and stored in Peat 
Moss. Is this correct? Would appreciate any 
information you can give me. 


CLAUDE H. Giase, (Penna.) 


Answer:—The suggestion to sepa- 
rate Cannas soon after Christmas hardly 
seems like good practice, but those who 
have had more experience can approve 
or dispute it as they see fit. My in- 
formation is that Cannas must be stored 
in a rather moist condition to go through 
successfully. In northern climates, Can- 
nas, being tropical, do not mature well 
before frost; so that the roots are im- 
mature generally and dry out quickly. 
The best results in storage I have ever 
known was where Cannas were stored on 
a natural rock which jutted out into a 
cellar, and on which water was seeping 
out during the Winter. 


» Calcium, NY. 


Queries and. Ansy 






Peat Moss and Sphagnum Moss are 
both good to protect the roots from dry- 
ing out, and the Moss could be judi- 
ciously sprinkled with water from time 
to time during Winter for this purpose. 

Further suggestions from those who 
have had experience in storing Cannas 
would be helpful. 

—(THBP EDITOR) 





Flower Garden Plan Wanted 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I would be glad if you could give an idea for 
a flower garden. I have a patch of ground 
35’ x 55’ long. I would like to fill this space with 
medium mixed flowers and shrubs. 


BRIAN LAVENDER, ( Wash.) 


Answer :—-The center of the plot about 
the trees is lawn as shown in sketch so 
that the flowers may be reached the 





























Lawn 


better. And centered between the two 
trees and opposite the side entrance 
would be a good location for a bird bath. 
This may be a small rock garden with a 
concrete basin in center and planted with 
a few rock garden plants. Or the bird 
bath might be one of the pedestal type, 
with Iris planted at the base. 


The shrubs should be planted in 
groups three to five allowing about three 
feet between each shrub. After full 
grown they will look like one mass. This 
holds true of the perennials also, which 
can be planted about one foot apart in 
masses of one color if possible, to get the 
big mass effect of colors. 


Following is key to shrubs and per- 
ennials used to make the garden as per 


plan: 
SHRUBS 


1. Rose of Sharon 

2. Spirea Van Houttei 

8. Hydrangea, Arborescens 

4. Deutzia, Pride of Rochester 
5. Bush Honeysuckle 

6. Syringa—Mock Orange 

7. Wiegela—Eva Rathke 

8. Pyramidal Arborvitae 

9. Buddleia—Butterfly Bush 
8 


may be any tall-growing shrub such 
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as named French Lilac or even California Privet, 
trimmed to the proper shape. 


PERENNIALS 
A—Hardy Phlox 
B—Veronica Longifolia 
C—Delphinium 
D—Madonna Lilies 
E—Coreopsis—Lanceolata 
F—Shasta Daisy: 
G—Bearded Iris 
H—Japanese Iris 
I—Coneflower—Rudbeckia 
J—May Pinks 
K—Oriental Poppies 
L—Columbine 
M—Sweet William 
N—Hardy Chrysanthemum 
O—Hollyhocks 
P—Gaillardia 
Q—Viola 





Dahlia and Iris Varieties 


To THE EDITOR :-— 

What do you consider the best 12 Dahlias to 
date, including the different colors, not costing 
over $1 or $1.50 per tuber? By best I mean free- 
blooming and good-keeping, as well as beautiful. 
Also the best 12 Iris Germanica, not costing over 
$1 per root. S. H., (N.Y.) 

Answer:—We hesitate to call any 
brief list of Dahlias the “best,” since per- 
sonal tastes differ, but the following are 
fine varieties which we have grown with 
satisfaction. They are standard sorts; 
tubers of any one may be purchased for 
a dollar, and some for 50 cents. All are 
large, showy, and keep well. 

Mrs. Carl Salbach, decorative, sol- 
ferino pink; Hortulanus Fiet, decorative, 
shrimp pink, very large; Jean Chazot, 
hybrid cactus, golden bronze; Insulinde, 
decorative, gold-shaded salmon; Wizard 
of Oz, decorative, amber pink; Etendard 
de Lyon, cactus, deep  rosy-purple; 
George Walters, hybrid cactus, salmon 
pink; Jersey’s Beauty, decorative, rosy 
pink, exceptionally good; Amun Ra, dec- 
orative, copper shaded orange; Gladys 
Sherwood, cactus, white; Mrs. Ethel F. 
T. Smith, cactus, creamy white shading 
to lemon; A. D. Livoni, show type, 
quilled, clear pink. This list does not 
include any of the charming little pom- 
pons, or the striking collarette type, but 
would provide a fine show. 


Many dealers do not catalog a full 
dozen named varieties of Iris Germanica 
now, though the specialists have exten- 
sive lists. The following are standard 
sorts that have given us satisfaction. 

Caprice, violet blue; Celeste, clear 
light blue; Her Majesty, standards rosy 
lavender, falls crimson; King, standards 
lemon yellow, falls satiny brown, edged 
yellow; Lohengrin, deep violet; Pallida 
Dalmatica, lavender shaded to silvery 
blue. There are charming variations of 
Pallida Dalmatica. Madame Chereau, 
an old variety of great elegance, white 
with a wide frilled border of clear blue; 
Ambassadeur, standards bronzy violet, 
falls velvety maroon, orange beard, a tall 
vigorous variety of great distinction; 
Aurea, the finest pure yellow; Darius, 
standards canary yellow, falls lilac, 
margined white, orange beard; Dr. Ber- 
nice, standards olive shaded red, falls 
dark reddish brown; Farr’s Pauline, 
pansy violet with orange beard, fragrant, 
extra good. These are all inexpensive 
varieties, and will make a great show. 
One can buy an excellent collection for 
a modest outlay and have a gorgeous dis- 
play. We like to supplement the display 
of Iris Germanica with the exotic looking 
Spanish and Japanese varieties. It is 
also a good plan to edge a border of Iris 
Germanica with the dwarf Iris pumila, 
which is very hardy, very fragrant, and 
blooms before the tall sorts.——(Rural 
New-Yorker) 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


HANDLING AMARYLLIS SEEDLINGS 


I sowed seed of Amaryllis from my 
own plant as an experiment last Spring 
and in June they began to show; and 
now, July 20th, I have about three dozen 
little Amaryllis plants in one eight-inch 
crock. Some leaves are three inches long 
and some are just getting their second 
leaves. 

When should I transplant them or re- 
pot them? What kind of soil should 
little plants have? How long will it be 
until they bloom? Will they be like the 
parent plant in color of flower? 


ANNIE ARNOLD, (W. Va.) 


FERN QUESTIONS 


Will some reader kindly tell me what 
to use on my Ferns for lice and fungus? 
It appears as a white spongy growth 
that shows on the stem of the plant. It 
is soft like marshmallow. 


Mrs. J. V. O’CONNoR, (Penna.) 


VARIOUS FLORAL QUESTIONS 


Can some reader tell me about the 
French Honeysuckle or Hedysarum? Do 
they need much protection? Mine were 
winter-killed, even under a snow that 
stayed until Spring. Are they a desir- 
able perennial? 

Would like information about the 
Asphodelus and the Cedronella. Are 
they satisfactory and easy to grow? 

Will someone offer suggestions as to 
best hardy plants which are fragrant? 
Which are best for a dry situation? 

Would like names of good extra late 
Phlox, and also late Irises. 

Would also like information as to 
flowers for late bloom. 


Mrs. J. Q. ADAMS, (Mo.) 


JUNEBERRY TREE 


When I was a boy, living on the Ver- 
millon River in Ohio, there was on one 
bank of this river what we called a June- 
berry Tree, and it was the only one that 
I have ever seen. It appeared some- 
thing like an Ironwood Tree and it had 
red berries about the size of currants, 
which ripened the last of June. These 
berries were very palatable to we chil- 
dren and we gorged ourselves with them. 
They had seeds instead of pits and were 
quite meaty and not very juicy. 

When the tree was in bloom it ap- 
peared like a large snowball, it was so 
full of white blossoms. The tree is now 
dead and gone but surely not forgotten. 
Can some reader tell me about this tree 
and whether it is sold by the nursery- 
men? I would like to get one. 


D. H. SANFORD, (Ohio) 


LIST OF DAHLIAS WANTED 


Would like a list of a few good Dahlias 
for the beginner. Some of the newer 
varieties are desired, but not too high in 
price. Please give color of bloom. 


Mrs. Bert Town, (N.Y.) 


November, 





RHODODENDRON DOES NOT BLOOM 


Will some reader tell me w 

the leaves of a Rhododendron sam 
brown and dry up, and a remedy for this 
condition? Some of the branches are al 
most bare with an occasional bunch of 
imperfect flowers on the tips of 
branches, and here and there new lea: 
are sprouting. Have had this trou 
for several years and each year it gets 


worse. 
Mrs. T. C. Cuark, (Ohio) 


JAPANESE IRISES DO POORLY 


I had three-year-old clump of J 
Irises and last Spring a had only© 
few small sprouts from the large clum 
My neighbor has the same trouble pa 
theirs are planted in an open field all 
receiving the same treatment. The ; 
purple is the only one to survive in good 
condition. 

In another nearby garden the clumps 
were all separated and lined out and 
well-cared-for, but with poor results, 

Any information will be gratefully re. 
ceived. 

F. B. C., (Mass,) 


REGAL LILY FAILS 


I planted a Regal Lily this Spring ang 
it grew finely, budding with four buds, 
but the leaves began to turn yellow and 
dropped off. 

I wonder if it is possible that some 
worm or insect is eating the bulb? If 
so what can I do? It cannot be the soi] 
as a Madonna Lily is blooming beside it, 


Mrs. C. B. Stopparp, (N.Y) 


SWEET PEAS STOP BLOOMING 


For several years I have raised Sweet 
Peas and had the best of success with 
them, but this year about the middle of 
July they just stopped blooming. The 
bloom was gathered daily, allowing no 
seed pods to form, and I watered them 
about twice a week thoroughly. I also 
gave them manure water about every 
two weeks. There were several quarter- 
inck worms on them, and these generally 
appeared after a rain but I could not 
see that they did any harm as they soon 
disappeared. 

Do you think that these worms could 
have injured the roots? I never saw the 
worms except on the foliage. 

Could some reader tell me what caused 
the plants to stop blooming and to die 
down in the middle of the Summer? 


. MARGARET MITCHELL, (Ohio) 


TWENTY BEST ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Will someone give me the 20 best rock 
garden plants? An answer based on ex 
perience will be very helpful. 


Mrs. Z. V. JOHNSTON, (Ga.) 


QUESTIONS ABOUT MAGNOLIA AND TURKEY 
FIGS 


Is Magnolia grandiflora hardy as far 
north as Northern Indiana? 

About twenty miles south of the 
Michigan line and almost centrally le 
cated I have a very well-established col 
lection of brown Turkey Figs. 
year they produce a few Figs, but they 
never hang on until they are over ome 
inch in diameter, then they appear to be 
wilted, wither and drop. | 

Can anyone experienced in Fig-gro¥ 
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ing tell me what the trouble is? The 
stock is thrifty and at least 8 feet tall. 


JoHN B. DREIBELBIS, (Ind.) 


HAT PROTECTION FOR ORIENTAL POPPIES 
AND HIBISCUS DURING WINTER? 


I have started some Oriental Poppies 
from seed planted in the Spring and have 
reset them in the Fall, but they are 
rather small plants. I would like to 
know what could be used to protect them 
this Winter. I also have some small 
Hibiscus plants started outdoors and 
about four inches high which I wish to 
give winter protection. — 

Any information on winter protection 
for perennials will be appreciated. 


MARGARET MITCHELL, (Ohio) 


Ww 


BULLETINS ON ASTERS WANTED 


There has been several State Bulletins 
jssued on the growing of Asters and I 
would like to obtain a copy of each. Will 
some reader tell me which State Experi- 
ment Stations have published such 
bulletins and their addresses? 


J. M. MartTIn, (Ia.) 


HARDY AMARYLLIS WANTED 


Is there an Amaryllis which would be 
hardy here in western New York? If so, 
what is the name of a variety or vari- 
eties? 

Mrs. Bert Town, (N.Y.) 


REMEDY WANTED FOR SCALY BUGS 


_I would like to know what to do to get 
rid of those brown scaly bugs. Grain 
alcohol is good but it is hard to get. 


Mrs. H. A. SWISHER, (Ohio) 


BRUGMANSIA FROM SEED 


I am figuring on planting seed of 
Brugmansia datura (Angels Trumpet). 
As I know nothing of the culture of them 
I wonder if you or probably some reader 
could give me advice. We here in Canada 
have to treat them as a house or con- 
servatory plant. I’ve heard of them in 
the open down in Southern states, but 
can gain little knowledge of them here, 
on when to plant and also treatment of 
them after growing. I would be very 
much pleased with any advice. 


Mrs. NORMAN ENGLAND, (Ont.) 
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HOUSE PLANTS FOR LITTLE SUNLIGHT 


Would like suggestions for suitable 
plants for rooms which have little sun- 
shine, other than Ferns, which are of 
course, good for this purpose. 


Mrs. Bert Town, (N.Y.) 


PLANT QUESTIONS 


What kind of soil, sweet or sour, do 
the following plants desire? 

Liatris pycnostachya: Have this in 
a rather damp shady place and every 
year it rots off before it blossoms. 

Asclepias tuberosa: Although this is 
three years old it does not blossom. 

Erinus: This is rotting now due to 
our spring rains. 

Lobelia cardinalis: I have this in a 
damp place also, and still they continue 
to die. 

Guapys S. MARTIN, (Vt.) 


ANTS ON PEONY BUDS 


Our Peony Buds are covered with Ants 
and I am afraid they will suck the juice 
out of the buds and this will spoil their 





Splendid Value in this 
Five-Room Bungalow* 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


one-story, low-roofed, wide-eaved 

intimate house. It is an example 
of the bungalow which established the 
vogue of the type and which is a 
heritage of California. 

When completed with cream-white 
clapboards, sage-green shutters, varie- 
gated-green roof, white trim and lacey 
trellis, it will be a delightful little 
home, far removed from the average 


oy is splendid value in this 


commonplace bungalow. The front 
porch will provide comfort, pleasure 
and weather protection to the front 
door. This porch has a simple lattice 
ornamentation that adds a great deal 
to the effectiveness of the exterior; a 
distinctive yet inexpensive form of 
decoration. 


There are five finished rooms and 
bath. The arrangement of living and 
dining rooms is a most popular and 





Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc._—Home Plan No. 5-A-2 


practical one. These rooms are sep- 
arated only by a cased opening and 
are well-lighted as they share five 
windows. The fireplace is the out- 
standing feature of the living room. 

The. conveniences that mean so 
much to the housekeeper have been 
generously provided, including a coat 
closet in the vestibule, special linen 
closet, generous closets in the bed- 
rooms and in the rear entry a place 
for the refrigerator. The kitchen 
has cross ventilation and light and a 
great deal of well-arranged cupboard 
space. 

Construction: Frame, exterior fin- 
ish siding or shingles. 

Size of lot: Approximately 35 feet. 

Facing: South or East. 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small house Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
Government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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flowering. Can someone advise on this 
point and as to how the Ants may be 
prevented? 


Mrs. L. WAGNER, (Wis.) 


WINTER VERANDA AND 
FLOWER BOX DECORATIONS 


I would like suggestions for making 
the veranda pretty for Winter and for 
plantings or decorations for the flower 
boxes. Suggestions for something which 
will brighten up the porch for Winter 
would be most helpful. 


Mrs. Bert Town, (N.Y.) 


GAS PLANT FROM SEED 


We have in our garden three clumps 
of Dictamnus or “Gas Plant.” The orig- 
inal came from my father’s flower gar- 
dens, the plants coming up around the 
old plant as seedlings. We have been 
saving seed and would like to know how 
to plant the seed and care for the young 
plants. 

W. F. Nrwart, (Ohio) 


PLANTS FOR A SHADY PLACE , 


I want suggestions as to what kind 
of flowers I can plant in a rather shady, 
northern-exposure garden, that will give 
satisfactory flowers. I should like to 
have Lilies but fear they will not do 


well. 
Mrs. C. De F. Hoxim, (N.Y.) 


PERUVIAN DAFFODIL DOES NOT BLOOM 


Will some reader tell me how to make 
Ismene calathina, (Peruvian Daffodil) 
blossom? They multiply and have won- 
derful foliage but do not flower. I would 
like to know the depth to plant, proper 
fertilizer, and whether sun or shade is 
required. Have tried almost all condi- 
tions and locations but with no success. 


WALTER H. SHEDD, ( Mass.) 


TALL FREE-BLOOMING FLOWER WANTED 


I would like suggestions for some 
flower with stems cutting 14 or 15 inches, 
and suitable for vases in the house. A 
flower which is easily grown and a pro- 
lific bloomer is desired and one that 
prefers a moist atmosphere, as we have 
much fog through the Summer. We also 
have strong winds during July and 
August. 

Snapdragons and Pentstemons would 
be good, but they take too much room, 
and when planted with Roses give too 
much shade in the beds. 


M. I. HANSEN, (Calif.) 


BEGONIAS DO POORLY INSIDE 


My Begonias such as the Angel Wing, 
Thurstoni, and some Rex varieties grow 
very beautiful during the Summer, but 
just as soon as I take them in the house 
in the Fall, all the leaves begin to drop 
and later the plants begin to break off 
right at the joints so that by Spring 
there is hardly anything left of the once 
fine, healthy, stocky plants. 

Will someone tell me what causes this 
condition? We have hot water heat and 
on the radiator is a water container 
which should furnish plenty of moisture. 
Plants have plenty of sun and I water 
them only as they need it. Temperature 
of room is moderate and they have 
plenty of fresh air. 


Rosetta A. GOTSCH, (Mo.) 
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ANSWERS 


WANDERING JEW A DESIRABLE PLANT 


Public Library, (N. H.,) asks about 
green and white Wandering Jew. This 
can be bought at any florists or seedsmen 
by specifying green and white, in your 
order. But in our section of the country, 
no one ever buys it, as everybody gives 
it away; or gets it from someone else 
as the case may be. 

Wandering Jew is one of the easiest 
plants to root. Break off a piece and 
stick it in the ground, or in a pot of 
earth. It will grow in the sun or in 
the shade, but it cannot stand strong 
breezes as it will break off, or break and 
die from that point. If your Wandering 
Jew begins to turn brown at the leaves, 
look for a break higher up on the stem, 
break it off, stick it in the earth and it 
will grow. 

Many people grow Wandering Jew in 
water with as much success as in earth, 
but I have not had as much success in 
that method. 

N. B., (N.J.) 


TO DESTROY EARTHWORMS 


Chas. Spengler, (N.Y.,) wants to know 
how to rid the ground of worms. It 
would be of interest to any one troubled 
with ground worms, to read U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1569, entitled “Earthworms as 
Pests and Otherwise,” issued October, 


1928. 
Rost. O. RUBEL, JR., (Ala.) 


WISTERIA DOES NOT BLOOM 


Answering J. W. Cremeans, (IIll.,): 

The Wisteria is sometimes rather hard 
to bring into bloom. Like the apple, 
it blooms from short spurs or shoots. 
The vine must reach the height of its 
trellis or support, so that the spurs will 
hang down. Prune the top growth back 
to short branches, less severely for young 
plants, more severely for older speci- 
mens; cut out the useless weak wood and 
aim to have vigorous shoots all over the 
plants. Prune the roots by cutting in 
with a sharp spade about 18 inches or 
two feet from the main stalk. If you 
act as if you were going to dig it up, it 
is likely to begin to bloom. By pruning 
the roots, the heavy top growth will be 
retarded and this will have a tendency to 
throw the plant into bloom. Do not get 
discouraged, for it sometimes takes sev- 
eral years to bring this wonderful plant 
into bloom, but it is worthy your best 
efforts to do so. 


J. A. VAN KLEECK, (Ohio) 


ANTS IN LAWN 


On page 458 of the September issue 
there is a question about Ants in Lawn. 

As Ants eat dead wood, dry grass, and 
other decayed matter, thereby converting 
it into food for growing plants they are 
a benefit. Removing all decayed matter 
and keeping the lawn clean, allowing 
nothing to be thrown on it, will prevent 
Ants. 

Otto G. STEINMETZ, (Md.) 


CACTI 


Answering Mrs. _ Senior’s 
queries, September (1929) : 

The plant with fleshy, almost round 
leaves is probably an Opuntia. The 
plant described as having long, flat, 


Cactus 
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notched leaves, is doubtles 
Phyllocacti. ‘a 


The one usually met with, in 
culture, has a scarlet bloom, more the 
form of a Tulip than a Lily, but with 
many more petals, and the size of 
ordinary teacup. ” 


If happy they are free bloo 
are beautiful, though many of ~ 
Phylos exceed them in size and beauty. 
though often not as free-blooming, jf 
is one of the best for amateurs, — 

The writer has had many ki 
spiny Cacti, but discarded then ae 
favor of the Phylos because the latter 
are the only kind that can be depended 
on to bloom under house conditions and 
their blooms are glorious. 

They need the same care as most house 
plants. I prefer a moderate daily water. 
ing; but both methods have their aq. 
vocates, and the success of both depends 
on the same thing,—judgment. The 
Phylos, like most plants, need extra 
water while blooming, and least while 
resting. 

Use good garden soil,—preferably with 
a large proportion of leaf mold. For the 
spiny kinds, it is well to put a little 
clear sand about their roots and next to 
the stem, when potting them. All gojj 
for house plants should be baked enough 
to insure the death of any eggs or in. 
sects. 

I do not know the fungoid growth men- 
tioned, but it might be helped by frequent 
sponging. Like any house plant, the 
Cactus wants to be kept clean. 

The Phylos (with me) start their 
buds in late Winter, bloom in early 
Spring, then make new growth, and 
mostly rest from Fall till time to bud. 
The slips started in July were probably 
merely taking time to root and then 
rest up. 

BUT, the “above and foregoing” re- 


ms Oy Gere 





fers to Cacti in a gas-less house. I ac- 
quired the Cactus complex prior to ac 
quiring my house, so did not have gas 
installed. A wood range and a Perfec- 
tion oil stove do duty. 

This is a higher price than most house 
keepers are willing to pay for house 
plants, (unless they can use electricity), 
but appears to be a sine qua non. Many 
of my friends, using gas, have started 
slips from my Phylos, which grew, more 
or less, but never bloomed. 

With gas, some of the spiny Cacti 
would be more desirable. They would 
not bloom, as a rule, but their varied and 
curious forms, and, (with many kinds,) 
bright-colored spines, make them pretty 
and interesting; while the rather awk- 
ward growth of the Phylos has little 
appeal in situations where one does not 
get their glorious blooms. 

Cacti, as a whole, have never received 
the attention they merit. 


NELLIE B. PENDERGAST, (Minn.) 


TROUBLE WITH CHRISTMAS CACTUS 


Keeping a Christmas Cactus too wet 
and not having good drainage will cause 
it to drop buds and develop poor blocms. 
This Cactus should always be on the 
dry side and must have a layer of rocks 
or some drainage material in the bottom 
of the pot or whatever receptacle grown 
in. They do beautifuliy in a wall-bask 





made of wire. One can make this by 
using a board and nailing another short 
one on the bottom at right angles 
putting a six-inch wire edge aroun 





small board. Line the sides with moss @ 
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doesn’t require any drainage ma- 
as the water runs freely through 


mesh wire. 
oi Eva KENwoRTHY Gray, (Calif.) 


and it 


DAHLIAS FROM CUTTINGS 


Answering A. L. Beck, (Penna.): 

ias are among the flowers most 
Pong een from cuttings. About all 
ou need to do is put them in the ground. 
We had never tried growing them until 
last Spring when a number of cuttings 
were given to me. I had no place ready 
for them and having never heard of 
starting Dahlias in this manner I had 
little faith in their growing, so they were 
‘ust put in a hastily improvised trench 
and some soil packed around them and 


‘in a very short time they had nice roots 


and are now thrifty bushes. No care 
was taken in making the cuttings, as 
they were simply broken from some 
plants where the tubers had not been dug 
the previous year. : : 
I believe they could easily be grown in 


ater too. 
, RuTH Jacoss, (Ind.) 


RAISING REGAL LILY FROM SEED 


Answering Geo. J. King, (Ohio): 

My way is much easier and simpler 
than M. H. Wurdock’s plan. 

Be sure to have new seed; then sow 
as early in the Spring as the ground 
can be marked. They germinate in 
about four weeks. Protect young plants 
from frost. I sow mine in a bed similar 
to the beds that farmers raise tobacco 
plants in, with board frames, covered 
with tobacco cloth. Sow in drills not 
too thickly. Keep watered all Summer. 

In the Fall the bulbs will be from % 
to % inches in size. Take them up 
November 1st and plant them in rows 
one foot apart, two inches in the row, 
seven inches deep. Place sand in bottom 
of row. Place bulbs, then cover with 
sand and fill the trench. The second 
Fall plant them where they are to bloom 
one foot apart. They will bloom the 
third year. I have been raising them 
from seed for six vears. One stalk had 
fourteen immense blooms this year. I 
raised bulbs every year, since my own 
grown bulbs have had seed, with fine 
success. Will have a lot of seed grown 
this year, and many, many bulbs. 


Mrs. SARAH A. SAYLER, (Ohio) 


GROWING CACTI INDOORS 
Replying to Mrs. Faith A. Senior: 


" Echinocactus is not a variety, but a 
genus, embracing several species and 
varieties. They require a gritty, well- 
drained, limed soil, and all the sun they 
can get. The one that has “long, flat 
leaves, irregularly notched edges” is one 
of the tender, tropical Phyllocacti, of 
which there are a great many hybrids in 
circulation. The “fleshy, almost round 
leaf’ covered with spiny needles,” may 
be anything from a small Echinocereus, 
or seedling Platyopuntia, to a small plant 
of one of the many cylindric, arborescent 
puntias. 

, No potted Cactus should be watered 
once or twice a week,” unless it is 
Planted in marbles or something of equal 
Size, 90 per cent of amateur pot-plant 
losses are due to over-watering and the 
consequent formation of sour mud 
around the roots of the plants. With 
Cacti, the tops do not show what is 


going on underground until it is too late. 
As a general thing, if a Cactus that has 
been potted for as much as 30 days shows 
no movement, examination will show the 
roots rotted off close to the body of the 
plant. 

The habit of pouring about a gill of 
water in the pot every time one passes 
that way usually results in a dead plant 
sooner or later. Some can stand it 
longer than others. I have many such 
brought to me for diagnosis and treat- 
ment. Ants, worms,—everything but 
the right thing—are accused of the 
murder. 

The one golden key to successful pot 


- culture, and of Cacti in particular, is 


drainage, positive and known to be so. 
Far better a pot-soil of pounded brick- 
bats than one of sour mud. Cacti will 
respond to both moisture and fertility, 
but they must have positive drainage, 
and lime. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 


WHAT IS DAMPING OFF? 


Mrs. Bert Town, (N.Y.,) asks about 
“Damping Off.” 

Other than the fact “damping off” is 
a term used in reference usually to 
young plants that rot just above the 
level of the ground, little is known about 
the fungus which causes damping off. 

Thorough sterilization of seed bed, 
(soil) with live steam, or saturating the 
soil with a solution of one part 40% 
Formaldehyde and fifty parts of water 
is a standard practice among growers. 
The soil should be allowed to lay idle 
10 days to two weeks before seed are 
planted, if sterilized with this solution. 
Damping off can usually be checked by 
using mercuric compound sold by most 
seed stores under various names. Used 
according to directions, the writer has 
never known it to fail in checking damp- 
ing off. 
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Damping off fungi is usually attrib- 
uted to a close, moist atmosphere, and 
usually brought on by over-watering and 
poor drainage. Unless checked in the 
early stage of development, the fungi 
spreads rapidly and kills all the weaker 
plants in the seed bed. 


Rost. O. RuBEL, JR., (Ala.) 


WANDERING JEW 


Answering Public Library: 

Wandering Jew is known botanically 
as Tradescantia. I cannot find the 
specific names of the green and white or 
green varieties but the green and purple 
variety is Zebrina. It may be grown in 
any soil, or say, loam, leaf mold, or peat 
and sand. It is of the very easiest prop- 
agation. Pieces I have broken off and 
thrown under the staging of my green- 
house have rooted there and are grow- 
ing merrily. 

The green and white may be made to 
grow to deep color according to the 
amount of sunlight it gets;—in full sun 
the white predominates;—in shade the 
green. 

I have several pots of it growing in 
imported peat moss. Put a crock over 
the hole, wet the moss thoroughly, make 
three holes with a finger, put in pieces 
about 4 inches in length, firm the moss 
around the stems, keep watered and it 


grows. 
A. M. Simons, (N. S.) 


TO KILL ANTS IN LAWN 


In the September issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER Mrs. A. Wagner asks how to get 
rid of Ants in lawn. 

If the Ants are congregated in hills it 
is an easy matter to get rid of them by 
the use of carbon bisulphide. For a hill 
a foot or so across two ounces of the 
liquid, which is obtainable from-a drug 
store, will be sufficient to clear out a 

















Stage at which to bring bulbs from the dark. Grown 
in charcoal and water ;—common poultry grit charcoal 


Lt eae rae BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 
















finger should be made in the hill, three 
colony. Holes about the size of one’s 
or four inches apart, and into each 
poured a small quantity of the liquid. 
The holes should then be blocked up 
with wet soil, and a wet bit of old carpet 
or other material thrown over the hill 
where it should remain for a few hours. 

The carbon bisulphide dissolves quickly 
into a poisonous gas that is heavier than 
air, and quickly penetrates through the 
channels to all parts of the hill, doing 
its deadly work very effectively. 

Carbon bisulphide is a very inflamma- 
ble liquid and care should therefore be 
taken not to have it exposed near fire. 


J. B. SPENCER, (Ont.) 


WINTERING HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


In Northern Iowa plants usually with- 
stand the Winter if not covered too 
much. They are much more easily 
smothered out, than frozen out. I have 
mine on the south side of the house and 
they are protected from early frosts. I 
cover on very cold nights until bloom is 
done. 

Mrs. S. E. CADWALLADER, (Ia.) 


GERANIUMS DO POORLY 


Mary Shetler, (Penna.,) asks in your 
August issue why her Geranium leaves 
turn yellow. 

She is probably giving them too much 
water, which is the chief difficulty in 
growing them. If the soil looks dry, we 
water them when they don’t really need 
it. Geraniums should be kept on the 
“dry side,” and they can stand it very 
dry. I have left mine unwatered during 
an absence of two weeks and still had 
them flower. Are they in a jardiniere 
which is too tight, thus preventing a 
circulation of air? Is the room too hot? 
Do they get any really “fresh” air? I 
grow mine in a bedroom, which has the 
window open at night and it gets pretty 
cold in New Jersey in Winter. If they 
drop their buds they are getting too 
much water and not enough sunlight. 
Is she trying to grow them and still have 
net curtains at her windows? 

If the weather is cloudy I stop water- 
ing mine as too much water in dull 
weather makes buds of any flowering 
plants drop and the leaves turn yellow. 

Are the leaves sprayed to open the 
pores from time to time? They can’t 
breathe through dust-clogged pores, you 
know. 

I cut my Geraniums back and allow 
the slips to lie in the hot sun for at 
least an hour before planting. The 
leaves wilt, of course, but when they are 
planted, the slips live and bloom instead 
of rotting off. 

If Mary Shetler will go easy on the 
watering and see that her Geraniums 
get fresh air, daily, I venture to prophesy 
that she will have four and five blooms 
to the pot at Christmas time. I do! 

And when she repots her Geraniums, 
cut them back hard and repot in the next 
size smaller pot. Geraniums do better 
when they are root-bound. 


N. B., (N. J.) 


DAHLIA SUGGESTIONS 


Answering W. J. Carmouche, (La.): 

You have an unusual Dahlia condition 
and evidently your soil is over-rich in 
Nitrogen and Potash. The following 
rules for pruning and disbudding are 
the ones generally practiced by most of 
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the Dahlia raisers, for the single-stem 
branching system. 

The plants are generally let grow until 
the first cluster of flower buds form at 
the top. The center or terminal bud is 
left and the others removed. Small 
branches or shoots will have started in 
the axils of the pair of leaves down the 
stalk; remove these from the several 
pairs of leaves below the bud (this is 
disbranching). The result will be a 
flower with a fairly long straight stem. 

Some of the branches below this point 
should be left to produce flowers in their 
turn; these side branches are often 
called “laterals.” If one of each pair is 
removed alternately, the plant will be 
left with better balance and proportion. 
As these lateral branches develop, they 
should be treated just as the top of the 
main stem was previously; that is, dis- 
bud the tip, leaving only central bud; 
this disbudding and disbranching should 
be carried out until the bottom is 
reached. There will be a constant new 
supply of branches and buds forming 
which should be treated in the same way 
and thus a fine succession of flowers can 
be had from late Summer until frost. 

Dahlias should be taken out of the 
ground every year and the tubers sep- 
arated so that there is only one tuber 
planted in a place, then plant as late as 
the tubers can be held back, say to the 
first to the 15th of June. This will keep 
the plants from making too much growth 
and flowers produced in the late Fall are 
of the best quality and give the best 
satisfaction. When a Dahlia gets as 
high as one wants it to grow, say 5 feet 
to 6 feet or so, keep it cut down to that 


height. 
J. A. VAN KLEECK, (Ohio) 


CYCLAMEN FROM SEED 


Cyclamen are easily raised from seed 
but are of slow growth, rarely blooming 
in less than two years. I plant my seed 
in good soil that has about one-third part 
sand added. Plant seed about 1 inch 
apart and then it is not necessary to 
transplant for about 6 months or more. 
They do well in a south window in Win- 
ter, but will not stand much sun during 
the hot months. I keep my old bulbs 
under the east side of a porch during 
Summer, where they get only a little 
morning sun. They are dormant or 
nearly so for several months in Summer 
and should be watered just enough to 
keep them from withering until new 
growth starts. Seedlings grow all of the 
first Summer, so need more moisture. _ 

Seed may be planted at any time, but 
I prefer Spring. Weak cow manure 
water given every two weeks makes the 
plants grow faster. 

One of my Cyclamen bulbs lived to be 
eleven years old. 

Seeds germinate in 30 days. 


MARGARET MONCURE, (Va.) 


PROPAGATING SPIREA VANHOUTTEI 


Answering E. A. Petzoldt: 


I find the easiest way to propagate 
Spirea Vanhouttei is dividing the old 
bushes. Tear them all to pieces leaving 
a little root on each piece. Cut off the 
top and plant. Leave about one foot of 
top. Snowball Hydrangeas, nearly all 
varieties of Spireas, and many other 
shrubs, are divided the same way. I am 
propagating many varieties in a bed of 
sand this year, including Evergreens too. 

Mrs. SARAH A. SAYLER, (Ohio) 


November, 1999 


CONTROLLING THE SQUASH BUG 


Dosing plants with hydra i : 
control Squash Bugs. "Use @ Prien 
amount, beginning before the Buss oe 
pear. By frequent inspection the eop y 
be found as small red specks laid j 
bunches. The Bugs multiply so fast that 
if they get a good start they are hard rs 
control. The hydrated lime will . 
them if used often and generously, 


Mrs. S. E. CADWALLADER, (Ia.) 


GRASS FOR BASEBALL FIELD 


One of the best grass seeds 
baseball outfields is Bromus ineeg 
This is quite a quick-growing grass jo 
forms a heavy, tough turf that wil] with 
stand a lot of grief. It will do well un- 
der adverse conditions and will stanq 
ey, poor soil. 

t is against the pure seed ] 
sell seed of Quack Grass, even if it wo 
obtainable, for Quack Grass is one of 
man’s worst plant enemies. 


J. A. VAN KLEECK, (Ohio) 


CHARCOAL PREVENTS DAMPING-OFF 


Answering Mrs. Mary E. Rij 
(Ohio.) : — 

Perhaps powdered charcoal sprinkled 
over the surface of your seed flats will 
help _prevent the damping-off of your 
seedlings. I have used it successfully, 


IvA REED, (New York) 


WISTERIA DOES NOT BLOOM 


Answering J. W. Cremeans, (Ill), 
page 408: 

Wisteria must be planted with some 
protection as it makes its flower buds 
early, and blooms before foliage appears, 
So the trouble with J. W. Cremeans is 
the flower buds freeze with the late 
frosts. I do not know the location of the 
Wisteria but have seen several that do 
not bloom at all, simply because they are 
exposed. The frost in late Spring does 
the damage. 


CHARLES REINHARDT, (N.Y.) 


CARE OF VARIOUS PLANTS 


Replying to N. W., (Penna.,) : 


Care of Phyllocactus. Soil similar to 
that used for potting Geraniums, but 
with the addition of 25 per cent of 
crushed old mortar. The latter supplies 
lime and sand. Water daily during 
Summer, reducing supply _ beginning 
with October, and during the winter 
months watering only once a week until 
the flower buds are seen, then gradually 
water more frequently. Grow in full 
sun. 


To propagate; make cutting at a leaf 
joint, dry off for one day to callous, 
place soil in 3-inch pot, make a hole of 
depth of 1% inches, put in half-inch of 
sand for cutting to rest on, then fill the 
hole with sand, water well and place in 
light. Water only twice a week until 
growth commences, then carry on 4s 
above. If the cutting is six inches oF 
over in length provide a small stake to 
keep from falling. Tie lightly to the 


stake. 
Night Blooming Jessamine, (Ce& 
trum). Compost two parts garden soil, 


one part each leaf mold and sand. 
Train shoots to trellis. Prune int 
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November, 

+, February. Repot in March. 
shaper temperature 40 to 50 degrees. 
Weber moderately in Winter, freely at 


imes. Propagate by cuttings of 
_ ‘oe 8 to 4 inches long, with por- 


= ‘of old stem attached, inserted in 
eo of sandy soil in July, August and 
September. 


Chinese Hibiscus. Compost equal parts 
of peat and loam with the addition of a 
little sand and charcoal, grow in well- 
drained pots or beds. Pot or plant in 
Spring. Water abundantly in Summer 
and moderately at other times. Winter 
temperature 55 to 65 degrees. ; 

Propagate by seeds sown in hotbed 
in Spring, or by cuttings of firm shoots 
in sandy soil in Summer. 

Jasmine may be grown in a southeast 
window getting partial shade. Water 
freely in Summer and moderately after. 


Sweet Olive, (Olea). Compost two 
parts sand loam, one part each of leaf 
mold and sand. Winter temperature 40 
to 50 degrees. Water moderately in 
Winter, freely in Summer. Syringe 
daily from April to September or later 
if weather continues warm. 

If grown outdoors in Summer plant 
against wall facing south or west in 
sandy loam. Prune when necessary in 
April. Propagate by seeds sown 1/16 
inch deep in sandy loam and peat, in 
Spring on hotbed, or by cutting in sandy 
soil under a bell glass in shady place in 


Summer. 
A. M. Simons, (N.S.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF MARTIN HOUSES 


I would like to reply to Ethel Switzer’s 
question regarding her Martin House. 

The Government Bulletin tells you to 
puild Martin House apartments 6” 
square on the inside. This is not space 
enough. The space should be not less 
than 50 square inches and not greater 
than 63 square inches floor space. I have 
built a great many Martin Houses and 
have not failed for success, since follow- 
ing this rule. At present I have a colony 
of over 100 Martins. 

The entrance should be 2% across and 
2% high, oval at the top and flat at 
bottom, with three inch perch, this is 
for the young Birds to come out on. 
Floor should be one inch down from 
entrance. Place on a pole from 16 to 20 
feet tall, away from trees, and be sure 
that Cats cannot get up to the nests, as 
the Martins look this part over thor- 


oughly. 
L. H. BARNES, ( Mich.) 





Japanese Calendar Suggestions 


One of my readers offers a good 
suggestion about the Japanese calen- 
dars which many readers now have 
hanging on their walls. He says that 
the calendar pads of any year can be 
removed and new pads for the new 
year put on. If the panels are hung 
on a shaded side of the room they do 
not fade rapidly and are usable for 
several years. These bright Japanese 
art calendars belong on a dark side 
of the room anyway as they are most 
useful there to brighten up the wall. 
The new calendars for 1930 will be 
entirely different than any which have 
been used so far and will be ready I 
think sometime in December. A few of 
the 1929 calendars are still available. 


A Chat With the Publisher 


NOT TOO EARLY TO CONSIDER CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


What better present is there for Christmas than 
a year’s subscription to THE FLOWER GROWER to 
your garden-loving friends? Better yet, you can 
order the combination of bulbs and a subscription, 
sending the subscription to one friend and the 
bulbs to another, or keeping the bulbs for your- 
self if desired. 

Don’t procrastinate on Christmas presents. It 
will not be long now. 


SUBSCRIPTION REWARDS AT CASH PRICES 


The various articles offered as rewards for se- 
curing new subscriptions may now be had by 
readers at cash prices as will be noted in the page 
advertisement opposite the inside back cover, 


SAY WHERE YOU SAW THE AD 


When readers answer advertisements from this 
magazine, they should tell the advertiser where it 
was seen. It helps the advertiser and incidentally 
helps this magazine. 


TELL YOUR LIBRARY ABOUT THE FLOWER GROWER 

This magazine probably has a larger subscrip- 
tion list among the libraries than any other horti- 
cultural publication, and if our actual count were 
known, some of our friends who have much larger 
circulation than THE FLOwEeR GROWER might be 
envious. But this does not mean that we have all 
the libraries by any means. We ought to have at 
least twice as many as we now have. Mention 
THE FLOWER GROWER to your librarian and recom- 
mend it according to your own judgment. 


NEWSSTANDS SHOULD CARRY THE FLOWER GROWER 


The newsstands sales of this magazines have in- 
creased about 300 per cent in three years, but 
there are more newsstands which do not have it 
displayed ; therefore, tell your newsdealer about it 
and get him to try a few copies. 
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COMMERCIAL GROWERS BOOST 
Growers who sell flower stocks of various kinds 
are invariably interested in seeing the circulation 
of THE FLOWER GROWER advance as they know that 
every new reader means a garden enthusiast who 
will buy more fiower stocks. Tell your commercial 
grower about this magazine if he does not already 
have it. He may get some useful information 

from it which he cannot get elsewhere. 


INDEXES FOR ANY YEAR 


The call for 1928 index has been very large this 
year and I am still getting calls for it. I can also 
furnish the index for any past volume, even back to 
the four years of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, 
the predecessor of the present FLOWER GROWER. 


KIND WORDS 


Every day I get letters from readers telling 
about their great satisfaction with the magazine, 
not only that it gives them great quantities of 
floral or horticultural information, but incidentally 
inspiration toward better living and a better out- 
look on life. They also tell me about the satis- 
factory results obtained from Gladiolus bulbs from 
this office. Altogether these letters give me much 
satisfaction, because thus I know that THE 
FLOWER GROWER is performing a really useful 
mission and that the materials which we send out 
are more than satisfactory. 


COMPARISONS PROVE VALUE 


Compare this issue of THE FLOWER GROWER with 
any other two publications of your acquaintance 
and see what you find. Better yet, take the index 
of THE FLOWER GROWER at the end of the year and 
compare it with the index of any other magazine 
or publication that you yourself are interested in. 
Incidentally, boost this magazine to your friends 
as you can. I am dependent on such missionary 
work for its most healthful growth. 


MADISON COOPER 





Classified Advertising Section 











RATE 12/2 PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads 
in this department will be classified where practi- 
cable but accurate classification not promised. Ad- 
vertisements for this department must be in by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order. 

















Bulbs 


HYACINTHUS CANDICANS—Bulbs 25c each, $2.50 
—,_ a 50c package. Sheffield Bulb Farm, Bur- 
nm, Wash. 











Cacti 


CACTI AND OTHER RARE PLANTS—New list. 
W. I. Beecroft, Rt. 2, Box 315, Escondido, Calif. 











Dahlias 


SACRIFICE SALE OF DAHLIAS. Whole field clumps 
at the price of tubers. Jersey’s Beauty: Sovereign: 
Beacon: Ellinor Vanderveer: Charles Straton: Winfield 
Slocombe, one dollar per clump while they last. Im- 
mediate shipment. Clifford E. White, Grosse Ile, Mich. 


DAHLIA CLUMPS AND SURPLUS TUBERS, at low 
— — for list. Lakewood Dahlia Gardens, Lake- 
wood, 110. 














Delphiniums 





ENGLISH DELPHINIUMS—Beautiful combinations 
of colors. Three year old clumps divided. Sure to 
grow. $2.00 a dozen. Seed 25 cts. packet. Peaceful 
Valley Floral Co., 1435 Killingsworth Ave., Portland, 
Oregon. 

WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS—Photos sent 
on application. Over 100 selected seeds from my choic- 
est plants for $1. F. Dean, 143 Seventh Avenue, W., 
Longueuil, Que., Canada. 


WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUM SEED. Mixed 
shades, $1.50 per quarter ounce. J. D. Haskins, Glad- 
acre, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


DELPHINIUM. New crop of seed now ready. Com- 
bination of newer shades Lilac Blue and_ lavender. 
Pkt. 500 seeds $1.00. Burns Hybrid Delphiniums, 
San Rafael, California. 

















Gladioli 


FLOWER LOVERS ATTENTION—One 1 % inch bulb 
of each of the following: Copper Gold, Dr. L. H. 
Bailey, Dr. Moody, Helen Phipps, Heavenly Blue, Mary 
Frey, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Ruffled Gold, Star of the 
Sea, for $7.75. Choice of any five for $4.50. Price 
list on request. Seven Firs Gladiolus Garden, Route 6, 
Box 148, Portland, Oregon. 





BEFORE ORDERING, see my list of choice varieties 
Gladiolus ready Dec. 1st. Post Card will bring it to 
you. Bonney Doon Garden, Box 1097, Yakima, Wash. 


HARBINGER: Superb landscape variety, rated 97. 
Used in funeral work by local florists. Large, ten; 
medium, seven-fifty; small, five dollars per hundred. 
Other varieties. E. M. Sanford, Madison, New Jersey. 


CLOSING OUT FALL SALE on one. hundred varieties 
to be closed out regardless of price. Write for prices. 
Scenic City Glad Gardens, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


SUPERB GLADIOLI—12 Bulbs 1” up and 20 bulb- 
lets each of 4 of following varieties: Aristocrat, Gerald- 
ine Farrar, Gold Eagle, Joerg’s White, Orchid, Saca- 
jawea. 48 Bulbs and 80 Bulblets postpaid, $6.50. 
Bulbs only $5.50. Bulblets only $1.50. Mt. T 

Terrace Gardens, 1650 E. Yamhill, Portland, Oregon. 


GLADIOLUS FALL SALE—Genuine digging time dis- 
count sale. Offer good till Dec. 1. Ask for list now. 
D. L. Skiff, 717 - 9th St., Boulder, Colo. 


PEARL OF CALIFORNIA: Large 75c, medium 50c, 

small 35c each. Marmora: large $1.00, medium 50c, 

amall 25c. Mother Machree: large $25.00, medium 

$15.00, small $7.50, bulblets $2.00. Many fine Glads 

aed. Af H. Kingsley, Tennyson district, Hayward, 
ornia. 


BURD’S NEW GLADIOLUS CATALOG is ready to 
mail, describing new and late creations at reasonable 
prices. Better send now for it. Howard Burd, Wash- 
ington, New Jersey. 


NOVEMBER GLADIOLUS SPECIAL—$1.50 for 50 
number 6 (or larger) bulbs, 5 each of Sweet Rose, 
Marnia, Gloriana, Longfellow, Tycko Zang, VanWert, 
W. H. Phipps, Copper Bronze, Captain Boynton, Sul- 
phur Frills. 8S. T. Collins, Jr., Hinsdale, Mlinois. 


ASK FOR SPECIAL FALL LIST Bulbs and Bulblets 
listing Tobersun, Grand Guardian, Betty Nuthall, 
Mother Machree, Angel’s Dream, Early Phipps and 300 
— varieties. Erwin Schroder Gardens, Bettendorf, 
owa. 


DIGGING PRICES, 10 bulbs Catherine Coleman or 
Bernard Shaw, medium $1.20, small 60c, bulblets of 
either 50c 100. 10 Vaughan’s White, medium $2.00, 
small $1.00, bulblets $100 hundred. Minimum order 
$1.00. Immediate delivery. Send for ‘‘Glad Tidings.’’ 
F. H. Williams, 14 French St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


GLADIOLUS-DAHLIAS. Over 300 World’s Choicest 
varieties listed including latest introductions. .Write for 
free catalog. PRAIRIE VIEW GARDENS, GREEN- 
FIELD, IOWA. 


$1.00 BULBLET OFFERS. Betty Nuthall 8, Mother 
Machree 1, Apricot Glow 50, Angel’s Dream 4, Mary 0’ 
Mine 16, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge 12, Marmora 16, 
Loyalty 10, Tobersun 12, Ruffled Gold 25, Paul Pfitzer 
50, Grand Guardian 2, Early Phipps 6, Nixie 250, 
Aflame 20. Each item One Dollar, any six for Five 
Dollars, entire lot Twelve Dollars. Erwin Schroder 
Gardens, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


RED TORNADO Gladiolus bulbs $2.00. First comers 
get large sizes and none smaller than No. 5. Bulblets, 
10 for $1. Fresh Regal Lily Seed $1 ounce, $12 
pound. Glenmorrie Gardens, Oswego, Oregon. 


GLADIOLUS AND DAHLIA LOVERS: Send me your 
name for my Fall and Spring Price lists, of the finest 
varieties of Gladiolus and Dahlias. Leonard Phillippi, 
901 Young St., Piqua, Ohio. 
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TWO BARGAIN COLLECTIONS. One No. 4 and 10 
bulblets of any 5 of the following varieties for $3.00: 
Pfitzer’s Triumph, Mary Frey, Joerg’s While, Minuet, 
Spirit of St. Louis, . Dickens, The Orchid, Star of 
the Sea. Or, 25 No. 3 (the best blooming size) of 
each of any 4 of the following varieties for $4.00: Mrs. 
Leon Douglas, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Longfellow, Break O’ 
Day, Henry Ford, J. A. Carbone. FREE! Two bulblets 
of Jubilee with every order from this ad. Exceptionally 
fine bulbs, and guaranteed to please you. All post- 
paid. We have over a half million bulbs on hand and 
can offer some real bargains in your Gladiolus needs. 
Write for our new Wholesale and Retail list. Ralph 
J. Pommert, Pacific, Wash. 


UTIFUL GLAD BULBS AND BULBLETS. Mod- 
= prices. State Certified. Albania, Byron Smith, 
Butterboy, Capt. Boynton, Cattleya, snares Fastidious, 
Henry Ford, Joe Coleman, Ange LaVerne, P 
ford and others. Write for = ‘list. Weesiomn 
Gladioli Farm, Lyman, Miss. 
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TREE PEONY GOnces—taen, double, flesh pink 
flowers, otrons shrubs on own roots. Each $4.00, doa 
$40.00. —_ be STH plants, 10 years old bloomed 
protesely 9, $15.00 each. Cash. oe 

ening, sen Oberlin a. Gardens, Sinking Spring 
Pa. ox Tis 








Perennials 





HELENNIUMS—Old Gold and Bronze. Beauty and 
Helianthus-Maximilliana-Butter Yellow—A Wealth of 
golden glowing sunshine on the dull gray days of Fall. 
Shasta | oy poe giant white masterpiece. oy 
each, five for $1.00 or 3 each of all four for $2.50 
Homewood He ng Gig Harbor, Washington. 








Seeds 





PURPLE _GLORY GLADIOLUS—Large bulbs 80c 
dozen, $4.50 per hundred, Prepaid. Minuet, Pfitzer’s 
Triuniph, Gold Eagle and others. List free. Guy 
Crawford, Letcher, 8. D. 


SUGGEST A GLADIOLUS SET including bulblets of 
some of the varieties listed below, and I’ll save you 
money by making a quotation on the lot: Coryphee, 
Mammoth White, Hinemoa, Mother Machree, Ruffled 
Gold, Jubilee, Thos. A. Edison (K), Dr. Moody, 
Marmora, Fred’k Christ, Ave Maria, Mary Frey, Mon- 
arch of the Glen, Pride of Portland, Red Glory, 
Rippling Waters, Red Tornado, Mrs. Gertrude Pfitzer, 
Helen Phipps, Yellow Perfection, Star of the Sea; 
Victor, Mrs. Van Konynenberg, A: E. Kunderd, Betty 
Nuthail, Bienn, ed 0’ Mine, Berty Snow. King 
George, Miss Joy, Mrs. 8. A. Errey. All ‘‘glads’’ grown 
under personal supervision of Merton G. Ellis. Liberal 
overcount. Price list ready. Valuable leaflet on 
“Sprouting Glad Bulblets’’ with each order where re- 
quested. Address Miss Flora E. Breck, 384 East 42 
North, Portland, Oregon. 


AMERICAN, EUROPEAN, AUSTRALIAN Glad orig- 
inations. Write for free catalog. Frank A. Breck, 384 
N. E. 42, Portland, Oregon. 


WELCOME to the ever-widening circle of my Glad 

Friends. True healthy stock in liberal count at mod- 

erate prices insure generous values in my special fall list 

= ready. Just drop a card. Ernest S. Clark, Windsor, 
nn. 


THANKSGIVING OFFER: With every order received 

during November mentioning The Flower Grower, we 

will include, GRATIS, five bulblets of any one of the 

following varieties: Heavenly Blue, Mrs. VanKonynen- 

berg, Bengal Beauty, Oregon Queen, or Mary O’ Mine. 

} en for price list. Oregon Glad Gardens, Canby, 
regon. 




















Irises 





ENGLISH IRIS BULBS—Mt. Blanc and King of 
ues, 25c each, $2.50 dozen. Sheffield Bulb Farm, 
Burton, Wash. 


JAPANESE IRIS, single and double mixed. From a 
strain of unusual beauty. Fifteen for a Dollar. Five 
Dollars a Hundred. Sawyer Water Gardens, Ellet, Ohio. 














Lilies 
COLUMBIANUM LILIES—Hardy. Order now for fall 
planti 35 cents each. McCandless Gardens, Steila- 


coom, Vashington. 


ALL BLOOMING 81ZE—Candidum, Davuricum, Longi- 
florum, Elegans, Henryi, Pardalinum, Regale, Rubrum, 
Tenuifolium, Tiger, Sappho, Erectum, Thirty cents each, 
$8.00 dozen. Assorted if wished. Seed 50 cents pack- 
age. Sheffield Bulb Farm, Burton, Wash. Ask for 
Catalogue. 


REGALE LILY BULBS, 25c, 35c, 50c, Tic each. 
Seed 25 cts. packet. October 25th delivery. Peaceful 

a Floral Co., 1435 Killingsworth Ave., Portland, 
regon. 


LILIUM TENUIFOLIUM, one year seedling bulbs, 
$5.00 per 100. Fresh seed, 500—$1.90 prepai. 
H. Hills, Bristol, Indiana. 


REGALE LILY SEEDS. 50c package. 
Wrexham Delphinium Seeds. 
Gardens, 18 Ave. and 25 St., 


REGALE Small blooming size, Doz. $1.00, 
100 $7.0 Medium, Doz. 2.00, 100 $14.00. 
Large, Doz. "$3.00, 100 $22.50. Seed % oz. 20c. 
Oz. 60 % lb. $2.00. Prepaid. The Langlois 
Floral Gevéen, 3504 E. 7th St., Vancouver, Wash. 














1929 crop. 
50c package. Eureka 
Moline, Illinois. 











Narcissi 





VIRGINIA GROWN NARCISSI. Round blooming size 
bulbs, state inspected. Priced per 100, not prepaid. 
Emperor $6.00, Laurens Koster $5.00, Victoria $5.00, 
oe Plena $3.00, Nar. Poeticus $1.50, Fine Mixture 
$2.50. 25 of each of above for $5.00. Cash with 
Edgar P. Waltz & Sons, Williamsburg, Vir- 








Peonies 





PEONIES—Grow them for pleasure or profit. Eaaily 
grown anywhere. Must be fall planted. Named — 
ties, red, white or pink, $8 dozen Ge bom 

$20 hundred (not prepaid ). Ord 

Paynie, Shawnee, Kansas 


eeont 1&8—wWholesale growers. 


our 
field in May. Send for list. Phil” i ‘arma, 
Boonville, Ind. nts Peoty Parma 


oP entae— Named varieties 12 Rents, all colors, worth 
$7.20. Special this month, $2.50. Irene Rosefield, 
3, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOUR FINE PEONIES PREPAID $1.00—Festiva 
u ° . 
Ue, 01 tention 

















peg ny of trees, shrubs, rare perennials, red 
oak akorns. F. W. Schumacher, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 








Tulips 


IMPORTED DARWIN TULIPS—Darwin, mixed colors, 
$3.00 per 100. Darwin, specified colors, $3.50 and 
up. Also | a crocus, S. E. Tulips, Double 
Tulips and Madonna lilies. Wm. & C. 
Delmar, N.Y. 


TULIPS WHILE SUPPLY LASTS—Darwin and Cot- 
tage, 1000 flowering size, $10.00. 1000 Planter, 

-00. Not prepaid. Catalogue free. Vito Conenna 
Bulb Farm, Snohomish, Wash. 














Wild Flowers 


SEED 10c pkt., 12 pkts. $1.00. Calendars 25c, col- 
ored $1.50. 36 colored post cards, 25c doz. Wild 
Flower Preservation Society, Washington. 














GARDEN OF THE DRYADES. Chinese Magnolias, 
Lawn and Street trees. All the most recent things 
in ornamental trees and — Peonies, Iris and 
perennials. Send for catalogue. J. Guettal, Prop., 
1516 Roache St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SPECIAL $1.00 COLLECTIONS—50 oo, 4 — 
North and Poet’s Narcissi. 6 Named I 

and 1 Tiger Lily. 1 Magic Lily, 4 , a- 10 oa 
Narcissi. 12 Daisies, Shasta or Hardy and Elder. Ask 
for Special “digging time’’ prices on 50 good Glads. 
Berrycroft Gardens, Troy. oO. 


GOLD FISH—Japanese, Chinese and American fancy 

fish, aquarium plants. We make artistic, durable aqua- 

riums suitable for beautiful homes, conservatories, etc. 

pricresting circular free. Pioneer Gold Fish Hatchery, 
acine is. 


TEN BLOOMING SIZE Tiger, Elegans, or Regal J.ilies, 
thirty Delphiniums, eight different iris or twelve Narcis- 
sus bulbs, $1.00. Postpaid. Joe Smith, Olympia, Wash. 


AZALEAS, ABELIAS, NANDINAS and other nursery 
stock. Write for free illustrated catalog. Fruitland 
Nurseries, Augusta, Ga. 


REGAL LILY BULBS, all sizes. Fine hybrid and 
Belladonna Delphiniums. - 40 small seedling Delphi- 
a » aa .00. Walter R. Taylor, Olympia, Wash., 
. No. 4. 




















HARDWOOD ASHES—trich in potash, contains all 
fertilizing elements except nitrogen, puts your soil in 
fine physical condition, extremely fine for your lawn, 
apply in late fall, excellent for pot plants, great for 
Dahlias, 25 Ibs., $1.00; 100 lbs., $2. 25; ton, $30.00. 
Victor Richardson, 511 "Garden St.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GLADIOLUS, DAHLIA, PEONY AND IRIS. Write 
for free descriptive price list. Wyatt’s Gardens, Au- 
burn, Indiana. 











Although the Japanese calendars 
told about in subscription rewards are 
advertised as a pair, we are now ac- 
tually sending out four calendars in 
the set and those who have not seen 
them, will do well to get a set, as they 
make useful wall decorations most 
anywhere. The unusual coloring of 
the Japanese art makes them a nov- 
elty which attracts the attention of 
everyone. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, Etc., OF THE FLOWER GROWER, 
Published in —— with the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912 


Publisher, Miadieen Cooper, Calcium, N.Y.; 
Editor and Managing Editor, Madison Cooper, 
Calcium, N.Y.; Owner, Madison Cooper, Cal- 
cium, N.Y. 


Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities: None. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 7th day 
of October, 1929. 


(Signed) MapDISON COOPER 


(Signed) Cuaupe C. ScHropt, Notary Public, 
[Seal] 


Jefferson County, N.Y. 
Commission Expires March 31, 1930. 
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What better Christmas P 
there for your flower-loving fy; 


resents 


than the Subscription Rewa 
Bulbs, Calendars, Shears, e 
Page 566? These may be had er 
prices. 











DREER’S 
Autumn Catalog 


offers many bulb and plant 
materials for immediate age 
Please ask for your copy—you 
will find it a real help in the 
making and improving of every 
type of garden. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. - Philadelphia, Pa, 











Learnto bea 






ae DSCAPE ARCHITECT 
Ney cscs 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE 
Member National Home 
Study Council 


22 Plymouth Blig., Des Moines, low 


HIGHWAY GARDEN 


CORBEIT - - 
Gladiolus 


It will pay you to look up your 
FLOWER GROWER for Sept. and Oct. 
and read again the two special col- 
lection offers. 


Also send for our Fall list. 











We Lead the World 


in the high quality of our intro- 
ductions. Superfine exhibition and 
commercial quality, combined with 
abundant vigor and rapid propa- 
gation. Our selected offerings have 
no superiors. 


Hercules—New. Apricot. $100.00 each. 
Mrs. T. E. Langford—New. Light pink. $25. 00 


each. 
Director—— (1929) —Mauve with blotch. $20.00 
each. 
Sultan— (1929) — Ruffled crimson. $10.00 
each. 
All sizes, including cormels. 
Descriptive price list on request. Bargains 


in collections, all varieties. 


Write us for quantity prices on Apricot Glow, 
Golden Dream and Smoky, three of the best. 
Lilium Princeps—Better than Regal. $5.00 

each. All sizes. 


You can import from Canada without diffi- 
culty and for immediate resale, if desired. We 
pay duty and secure import permit. 


J. W. CROW, LTD. 
Lynnwood Ave. - Simcoe, Ont. 
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i ——— 
VEMBER GLADIOLUS BARGAINS 

NO 1.00, any half item 50c, any $6.00 
ADY $5.00, any $13.00 worth for $10.00. Good 

worth for $2. 00 orders prepaid. 

till Dec. 20. 1 in. up: 6 Golden Dream, 6 Gold Eagle, 
These £°° 6. Peters, 40 C. Glow, 40 Car. Sylva, 

20 Mrs; Day, 20 T.. Zang, 20 "ewe Won., 38 

20 tiffany, 16 Robt. Kundred, 20 Or. 

10 Dr. Bennett, 24 Giant Nymph. 

are % in. up: 12 Longfellow, 8 Mrs. P. W. 

gen, 8 Yel. Won. (K),_ 12 Cardinal Prince, 16 

14 Pride of Wanakah, 20 Opalescent. | Oct. 

Peony Rosenter still good. C. H. SMITH, Fairbault, Minn. 


0UR 1930 CATALOGUE 


ce Glad “Ohio State’’—brilliant rose-pink, 

- _— in earliness to Gold Eagle, much larger 
Sisemne, Austinette—pink miniature exquisitely dainty; 
. very tall, large, ruffled pink, an extra fine 
jal. All new outstanding Austin Originations. 
Special Offers of Tobersun (Needlepoint Yellow), and 

reduced prices of other recent introductions of which we 
ye increase of stocks. Send your name for revised 


La 








mailing list. 
AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 
956 North Freedom Street o Ravenna, Ohlo 








2 “Star Roses” 
—-oneshalfi price 


(So you may judge their lusty roots 
and sturdy stock) 


Here’s a chance for you to sample 2 full-size “Star” 
Roses at one-half catalog price. It is your opportunity 
to examine their vigorous root system, their sturdy 
_ growth. See them for yourself, then you’ll know why 
we can so safely guarantee “Star” Roses to bloom 
Let these two =e convince you why you'll al- 
ways plant “Star’’ Roses. Grown in the open fields 
they have to take what comes in sunshine, rain, 
winter winds, frost —they = supremely fit for garden 
planting. This half-price off er 3 made to allow you to 
judge our field grown ‘“‘Star”’ Roses yourself ! 
Iti isa wonderful opportunity: 2 “Star” Roses, a copy 
ss with Roses”, and our “Fall Guide to 
Good Roses” — full $2.25 ’ value: 


all for $1.00 postpaid 


Lady Ashtown, H. T. Brilliant shining pink with 
-golden underglow. Blooms over long period. Ex- 
tremely hardy. $1.00 each. 

Etoile de France (Star of France) H. T. A strong 
growing, free blooming, sparkling red rose, unsur- 
passed in rich fragrance. $1.00 each. 

“Success with Roses”’, 32 p: profusely illustrated, 
makes rose-growing easy, tells how to plant, how to 
care for, how to cut your roses. 25¢ a copy. 


The “Fall Guide to Good Roses,” the best 
catalog we have published in 30 years, tells 
about roses that will grow and bloom profusely 
in your garden. This unusual “Guide” is FREE. 


Send $1-today! 


After seeing your “samples” there’s still time, if you 

urry, to order a “Star Dozen”’ or a hundred “Star 

” and get them planted this Fall, so they will be 

teady to grow and bloom from next spri until frost. 

one “‘sample”’ order to a person. Don’t delay. 
your $1 today! 


Star Rose Growers 
The Conard-Pyle Co. 


Robert Pyle, President 
Box 63, West Grove, Pa. 
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GOOD GARDENS 


BETTER CROPS 


Grow better FLOWERS, 
VEGETABLES FRUITS, 
SHRUBS, TREES. Simple 
when you know how. Good 
—- and farming pays. 
nhow! Demand increas- 

ing for good produce. Price 
of good farm lands is low 
now. Four interesting books 
E. C. Vick, contain all infor- 
Mation needed for success. Eve: ery- 

Seam plainly told. Answers any 

question quickly. Large type; illnetrated with diagrams 
and many Eee.= engravings. Send address and re- 
ceive a set for a week’s FREE examination. Then send 
$1 and $1 a month for five months. Only $6 in all, or re- 
turn the books. Garden Guide Circular on request. 
Theo. Audel & Co., 65 W. 23rd St., N. Y., Dept. V15 





















SHEARS 
Offered 
asa 
Reward 
for 
Securing 
New 
Subscrip- 
tions. 


See adv. 
under 
head 
Subscrip- 
tion 
Rewards 
on 
another 
page. 





Grasse Shears 


PRUNING SHEARS are usable by every 

gardener, not only for pruning but for various 
trimming and cutting purposes, like cutting 

tops off Gladiolus bulbs, etc. 

Q@RASS SHEARS are comparatively new and 
take the place of the old sheep shears used for 
many years for trimming grass around build- 
ings, etc. Grass shears are a real necessity to 
the home owner who wants to keep his prem- 
ises tidy and ‘“‘ship-shape.” 

The half-page advertisement in this issue 
tells about the shears as subscription rewards 
and also tells how they may be had at a cash 
price, delivered postage prepaid. 








WHAT A WONDERFUL 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


One of These Sets Would Make! 


SET NO. 5—$26.00 
1 Large bulb (over 1”) each: 
Betty Nuthall Heavenly Blue 


Coronado Jubilee 
Coryphee Krimhilde 
Dr. Moody Minuet 


Frederick Christ Miss Des Moines 
Golden Dream Mrs. Van Konynenburg 
SET NO. 6—$13.50 
1 Medium bulb (over “%”) each of above. 
SET NO. 7—$7.00 
1 Small bulb (averaging about %”) each 
of the above. 
SET NO. 8—$5.50 
5 Bulblets of each variety 
Sets 2, 3 and 4 offered on page 514 of 
October Flower Grower are equally good value 
and are still available. Please do not order 
Set No. 1 offered in September. Am sold out 
of this set. 


If you have not a copy of my list, you need it. 


. M. KITTOE 
1459 Tillamook St. - Portiand, Oregon 

















Rare Glad Special 


Apricot Glow (Palmer) 
Apricot Pink and Buff 
Betty Nuthall (Salbach) 
Glowing Strawberry Pink 
Carolus Clusius (Velthuys) 
Beautiful Rose Pink 
Dr. Moody (Kinyon) Pfitzer’s Triumph (Pfitzer) 
Large Clear Lavender Largest Salmon Scarlet 
Fay Lanphier (Williams) Royal Lavender (Schleider) 
Soft Rose Pink New Deep Lavender 
Mammoth White (U.B.Co.) Rita Beck (Fischer) 
Largest White Glad Clear Shell Pink 
Marmora (Errey) Ruffled Gold (Goodrich) 
Large Lavender Gray Ruffled Golden Yellow 
Collection No. 1—One 1” bulb or larger, of each of 
above 14 varieties sent postpaid for $10.00. 
Collection No. 2—One %” bulb or larger, of each 
$5.50. 


Minuet (Coleman) 
Best Lavender 


Mrs. Galbraith (Mair) 
Large Salmon 


Orange Wonder (Kemp) 
Large Deep Orange 


for 
Collection No. 3—-Twelve bulblets of each for $8.50. 
Collection No. 4—-Six bulblets of each for $4.50. 


Collection No. 5—One large, one small, and 12 
bulblets for $20.00. 


Send for complete list ready in a few days. 


GEORGE W. SMITH 
R. F. D. No. 3, Box 428 - Seattle, Wash. 











Beautify Your Home at Small Cost 


EVERGREENS 


;These soon grow into handsome trees worth Be. ied 


‘many dollars. 
FOR FALL DELIVERY 3& 


MAGNOLIA 
TREES 
Pink and white. 


Two 
Trees $1. 10 } 
HARDY 
AZALEAS 
( Nudiflora) 
A handsome early, free- 
flowering, deep pink 
species. A beautiful 







FOR $1.10 POSTPAID 


Three to five-year trees are 10 to 15 inches 
’* high. 2 Norway Spruce, 2 American Spruce, 
wy 2 Chinese Arborvitae. 


ORIENTAL 
POPPY 


Brilliant colors; Scarlet, 
orange, pink; flowers 
measure 8 inches di- 


ameter; 10 $1.10 


plants 
HARDY 


CARNATIONS 
Large flowering, frag- 


variety. Very hardy “Pjeid-grown stock from our 200-Acre Farm’’ rant; all colors; field- 


Ready to bloom. 





Each $1. 10 





FREE—Any $1.10 selection from this ad FREE 
with each order of $5.50 or over. 








COLUMBINE. They 
are much used in any hardy 
border or rockery; 10 dif- 
ferent colors; 10 plants 


$1.10 


DELPHINIUM 


BELLADONNA—Light tourquois blue 
BELLAMOSUM—A dark blue type. 
Very decorative and lasts 
for years; 10 plants for 


RHODODENDRONS sae ian chau at ‘pink flowers. 


(one to one and a half feet high) _. ___________ 


grown; 10 
plants for $1.10 
Special Fall Offer. 
HARDY 
(Perennial Larkspur) CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Bronze, pink, lavender, red, 
white and yellow flowers 6 


to 8 inches in di- $1.10 


ameter; 6 plants 
Large plant with dark evergreen leaves 


Two plants $1. 10 


$1.10 


The glory of the Blue Spruce is in its foliage, which is an intense 
Colorado Blue Spruce steel blue. Heavy foliage of a rich, glistening blue, which flashes 
and sparkles in the sunlight and you can form only a faint idea of the magnificent beauty of this truly 
marvelous Tree. With culture directions. Selected, 5-6 years. Extra bushy, 1 to 1% ft. high. $1. 10 





The Fischer Nurseries 9 5£3,°2"%"> NN PA. 


Add 15c for Packing and Insurance 
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ANNUAL FALL SALE 
Gladiolus Planting Stock 


and Bulblets 


Direct from New England’s Popular Farm 


Seabrook Nurseries, Seabrook, New Hampshire 
LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 


True, clean stock, known throughout the world for their vigor and productiveness 


FALL DELIVERY PREPAID PRICES CASH WITH ORDER 





Bulb prices are per hundred with 25 offered at hundred rate. Lots of 250 or 
more of one variety, take 10% discount. Bulblets not less than 1000. 


—Bulblets—- —Bulblets— 

Variety Sizes 11%” %-1" %-%” %-%” 1000 Quart Variety Sizes 1-14” %-1” %-%” %-%” 1000 Quan 
Ce eee 2.50 $2.00 $1.50 $1.00 $3.00 I Se ee 3.00 2.00 1.00 1.50 6.00 
Ada de Poy —_____-__________ 5.00 3.50 2.50 1.50 3.00 10.00 Marmora _- as ea j 
ces dt crept eccpcsesoni 1.75 1.25 50 1.50 We PO 2.50 2.00 75 8.00 
Alice Tiplady ipiraeletin Sickie acess 1.00 .60 .40 50 1.35 Mary Frey __~_- trncamunn eee 25.00 12.00 8.00 10.00 45.00 
Me ENN nn eee 1.00 -50 1.50 A eee 2.25 1.50 50 1.30 
Bee Bente ........... a 3.50 2.50 1.50 3.00 10.00 Sees Clr 15.00 
Baron Hulot ee | 1.25 1.00 -60 1.00 4.00 PE TD ies Se 1.50 50 2.00 
ee 1.50 1.00 .60 .50 2.00 Mr. W. H. Phipps - Saas 4.00 1.50 6.00 
Betty Nuthall ......._._._____._.90.00 70.00 27.00 Mrs. Dr. Norton See ae 1.50 1.00 50 50 2.00 
Ce | IN | 1.25 10 =. 2.00 Mrs. Ella G. Morrison ___~~~ _ 8.00 2.00 1.00 50 2.00 
i Le aaa 1.10 .80 .50 1.00 3.50 Mrs. Francis King —______ . 2.96 1.00 50 = 1.50 
Capt. Boynton — SES 2.50 1.50 75 1.00 3.50 Mrs. Frank Pendleton when 1.50 1.00 15 50 50 = 1.50 
OGardinal Prince —......_........ 3.00 2.00 1.00 3.50 Mrs. F. C. Hornberger a _ 8.00 6.00 4.00 2.00 2.00 8.00 
Catherine Coleman —________-___ 9.00 7.50 6.00 4.00 15.00 Mrs. F. C. Peters _ i eg ee 2.00 1.50 50 2.00 
Cmeteau Thierry ............. 2.50 1.25 1.00 50 1.50 Mrs. H. E. Bothin _ 2.50 1.50 50 31.50 
capes... ttc caiiccneeea ariel ol 100.00 80.00 60.00 Mrs. Leon Douglas 7 . 2.50 2.00 1.00 2.50 
Sa ea 1.15 50 1.50 Mrs. L. S. Schweppe _____- — = 1.50 50 1.50 
na 2. Be Beet ............. 3.80 2.75 1.75 2.50 7.50 Mrs. P. W. Sisson FRA _ 8.00 6.00 3.00 10.00 
me. moody —..................9§.00 20:00 165.00 10.00 10.60 388.00 Mrs. Willard Richardson —___ ~~ 2.50 1.50 1.00 .50 1.50 
gt Re i a 1.25 1.00 0 1.50 Muriel -_ Saye ees eaeere 2.50 1.00 
ne Ge RON WW 3.00 2.00 1.00 4.00 Nancy Hanks _ a RES 3.00 2.00 1.25 75 .75 = 8.00 
EE 1.25 50 1.50 Cranes Ger... 2.50 
Elf —- a. 1.25 .50 1.50 Orange Queen Sees . 2.60 1.50 75 = 3.00 
CE ee 1.00 75 50 1.50 Osalin SS ae OO 4.00 3.00 1.50 1.75 7.00 
Elora ay ET ee 1.00 50 1.50 SES ee eee ene ._ 3.00 1.20 75 .50 .50 1.50 
Ethelyn __ A 4.00 2.75 1.50 1.00 1.00 3.00 Pearl of California ~_____~ _.18.00 13.50 10.80 9.00 18.00 67.50 
Europa ; Ee CT 2.00 2.00 Pfitzer’s Triumph ees ) ae. 25.00 
meee Birtiang ............... 2:00 1.50 50 1.50 Pink Lily ST Re eee ; 2 2.00 1.50 1.00 
i a 2.00 1.00 3.50 Pink Wonder = ee asl 2.00 50 1.50 
Fontaine Ieee. 2.00 1.00 3.50 I sii elie epee =n B50 2.00 1.50 50 2.00 
Frank J. McCoy ~~~ 90.00 75.00 60.00 90.00 ee, a: 1.00 75 50 50 = 1.00 
Geramee Parrer —....... ..._. .... 10.00 6.00 4.00 Primrose Princess on _.15.00 10.00 8.00 5.00 7.00 25.00 
Gertrude Errey ee 3.00 2.00 1.00 Prince of India _ silage eects 7.50 5.00 
0 2.00 1.50 1.00 Prince of Wales ed isan ceukias TE 1.50 15 
| eS 6.75 4.00 17.00 pues Oe Oe 2K EO 4.00 2.75 1.50 1.00 4.00 
0 SS eee 1.75 1.00 75 3.00 Purple Glory ___ ee 2.00 1.00 
Oe OS eee 6.00 4.75 2.50 7.00 2 a — 
Gaeem peeam 12.00 10.00 8.00 Te ke 2.50 1.50 50 
NR ss so scare nian ees tai a 6.00 4.75 2.00 3.50 Richard Diener __- a 2.00 .75 3.50 
ELIE, 1.75 1.00 3.00 Rita Beck ____- Pe 25.00 
Golden Measure ~__---___~_- ee 2.00 1.00 3.50 Rose Ash ies Oe OST LE 2.50 1.50 1.00 50 = 1.50 
| eee es 2.00 1.25 50 1.50 Rose Mist _____- __.....__. 8.00 6.00 4.00 2.00 3.00 10.00 
i ae oe 9.00 7.00 5.00 25.00 : SE ee 1.50 1.00 .75 3.50 
Idamae _____ ee Se 5.00 4.00 2.50 1.25 2.50 8.00 Salmon Beauty. EA, 1.00 50 1.50 
Og a ee ee 2.00 1.25 50 1.50 Salmon Glow ae AS __ 3.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 38.50 
Pee Saree, 15.00 12.00 8.00 5.00 8.00 30.00 TS — ae eS 7.00 4.00 2.50 2.50 8.00 
OO eee 2.50 1.50 -75 3.50 Scarlano —__.__. EEA, a. .90 50 50 = 1.50 
irre 60 2:00 Geamet Bedier — 7.50 6.00 4.00 2.00 3.00 10.00 
een oo 2.00 50 1.00 emesis 2.50 1.50 50 1.95 
I 3.50 2.50 1.50 1.00 1.00 4.00 Searlet Princeps —.............. 3.50 1.25 .90 50 50 1.50 
Kirchhoff’s New Violet ___---__ 20.00 15.00 15.00 peaties. Wender ............... 2.50 1.50 50 1.75 
meeeeee Wiese 12.00 10.00 10.00 _. 2 ea 2.75 1.75 1.00 60 15 62.80 
Kunderd’s Yellow Wonder ______~— 4.50 3.50 1.00 ee a 2.50 1.50 50 15 
Le Marechal Foch ~_-.--_______ 2.00 1.50 50 1.00 ee ea 2.00 1.50 “80 50 50 1.50 
0 ae 1.50 I ici creer 3.50 2.50 2.00 
aie 5.00 3.50 2.50 1.00 2.50 9.00 Sunnymede —__________________ 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 4.00 
ee 2.25 1.50 1.00 .60 SO 200 Tye Bee —........... 2.50 1.50 1.00 3.50 
mame ....... I i ae aps in annul fd 2.00 1.50 .50 1.50 So ae eee: 20.00 15.00 
Madam Von Konynenburg — ~~~ ~~ 15.00 12.00 RR a ee nee epee 3.00 2.00 1.00 4.00 
ees Mien 1.75 1.00 .50 1.50 White Butterfly _.____._.______ 2.25 1.50 1.00 .60 50. 1.0 
Mars Munderd —.........._._. 2.50 2.00 46 800 Witte Won@e —............._ 2.50 50 1.50 


Orders accepted up to December 15th at these prices. Stock offered subject to prior sale. Regular list ready it 
December. Mailed upon request. 
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COLEMAN GARDENS | 


Oregon Grown Gladioli : 
Write for fall price list. Wrexham Strain 
Delphinium seed $1.00. per pkt. Regal Lily 





s 6 to inches in cir. $3.50 per 12. 
Bal 37.50 per lb. All prepaid. 
Box 24 ° - - Multnomah, Oregon 


Flower JYrower, Calcium, NY. 565 





Ten Thousand Each 


Golden Dream, Gloriana & Iwa. Golden Dream, one 


hundred No. 1, Fifteen dollars; No. 2, twelve; No. 


ten; No. 4, eight; No. 5, five. Eleven Gloriana; No. 1, 
ten; No. 2, eight; No. 3, six; No. 4, five; No. 5, three. 


One thousand, four dollars. Iwa No. 1, eight; No. 


seven; No. 3, six; No. 4, four; No. 5, two. One thou- 
Price list free,—two hundred va- 


sand, two dollars. 
rieties. 





LEONARD LARSON, 1189 Greeley St., Portland, Ore. 














—_—_ 


Unusual Glads 


What should a good catalog contain? 

The originator Height of spike 

Date of introduction Size of flower 

Days to bloom Reproductive qualities 
pesides an honest description of each variety. And per- 
haps above all else a list of as many as possible of the 
world’s finest varieties, at moderate prices in all sizes. 

Yes, UNUSUAL GLADS contains all this—and it 
is ready NOW. 

From the world over—we have selected varieties for 
it, Here are a tew: 

From Australia, Mrs. S. A. Errey, large each $4.00, 
pulblets 40c. 

From Scotland, Mrs. W. 
$3.00, bulblets 25c. 

From Holland, Perfecta, large each $3.00, bulb- 
lets 25c. 

From Germany, Heliosa, large each $4.00, bulblets 
40c. 

From Canada, Golden Glow, medium each $4.00, 
pulblets each 5c. 

From United States, Mammoth White, large $4.00, 
bulblets 25c. & 

These represent the cream of the best. Mrs. S. A. 
Errey, a grand orange with deeper blotech—the most 
gorgeous spike of any. Mrs. W. Cuthbertson, most 
heavily ruffled deep rich pink. Perfecta, a most ex- 
quisite white, frilled and pure. Heliosa, the choicest 
yellow bloom of any. Almost laciniated, and the purest 
of yellow colors. Golden Glow the improved Golden 
Measure. And Mammoth White, the finest white ex- 
hibition variety——-huge doesn’t describe it. This is but 
a sample of what the catalog contains. We will send 
a bulb of each for only $15.00. Three bulblets each 
for $5.00. 


Note change of address, November first. 


G. W. THACKER 


Cuthbertson, large each 


Rockford Michigar 





IRIS PEONIES 
DELPHINIUMS 


Do you like promises or do you want 
SERVICE? 


The Glad Philosopher says ‘‘As a usual 
thing I get the poorest service from the 
advertiser who glibly promises the most.” 
All I promise is that I will try my best to 
please every customer by giving good value 
and prompt, careful service. A pleased 
customer is my best advertisement; he tells 
his friends, they tell their friends, and my 
business is bound to grow. 


Wellesley plants are beautifying gardens in 
every state of the U. and many 
foreign countries; if not yours, why? 


Glad to send catalogue to show you how 
little it costs to have WELLESLEY grown 
plants in YOUR GARDEN. 

Here is a sample of what we offer: 12 
choice Iris, 6 Peonies all named varieties 
> ge labeled, and 12 Delphiniums for 


100 Iris, at least 27 choice varieties (not 
labeled) $5.00. 


When I tell you that this collection is made 
up of varieties which sell for 25 to 75 cts. 
each, you will see that I am anxious to 
have you try my goods. If you send an 
order the goods will go forward the next 
day—weather permitting. Prompt ship- 
ment is my hobby. 


1929 crop DELPHINIUM seed saved from 
selected plants, large Pkt., 50 cts. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar Street Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











$1.00 Set—BULBLET SPECIALS—Prepaid 
80 Aida 100 Joerg’s White 
2 Ave Maria 1000 Mrs. Leon Douglas 
1000 Break O’ Day 75 Mrs. Van Konynenberg 
30 Dr. Moody 50 Minuet : 
500 Dr. F. E. Bennett 60 Pfitzer’s Triumph 
75 Dr. Nelson Shook 85 Mary Frey 
20 Emile Aubrun 500 Sunnymede 
400 Gloriana 125 The Orchid 
100 Golden Dream 500 W. H. Phipps 


THE NORTHWEST BULB CO. 
Portland - - Box 117 - - Oregon 








Three (3) yearly subscriptions 
to The Flower Grower, to three 
different addresses for $4.00. 








1930 GLAD GUIDE 


The author of this little booklet does not presume 
to know more about Glads than do his fellow Glad 
fans. He is merely collecting all possible facts from 
all possible sources. The booklet is FREE. 

Our fourteen acres of Glads contain only the finest, 
and perhaps it will be to your advantage to have our 
price list. A trial is all we ask. 


THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 


Shannon City, lowa 


A Rainbow Garden of Tulips 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 
FIFTY TULIP BULBS IN EVERY KNOWN 
HUE AND COLOR AND OF ALL TYPES. 
DARWINS, BREEDERS, PARROTS, COT- 
TAGE AND EARLY SINGLES. 

Have your Tulip bed in bloom over a long pe- 
riod of time. Fifty big bulbs postpaid for a 
dollar. OFFER NO. 2 
Five bulbs each of seven varieties of 
DARWIN TULIPS 
(thirty-five bulbs) 
All labeled with true name, postpaid for 
ONE DOLLA 
Order soon: the supply is NOT inexhaustible. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 


Circleville, Ohio 
DR. B. R. BALES, Prop. 
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ings in our forthcoming catalog. 


Clear jasper pink. 
similar to Jenny Lind color but much larger. 
vigorous of growth. i 
stance; perfect placement: blooms well to the 


5 bulblets $1.00. 


Huge, ivory white of heavy substance, and good 
at once. The tallest, most robust growing Glad 
increaser. 


$7.50; small, $6.00; bulblets $2.50 each. 


open at once. 
taining its color under artificial light. 
increaser 
fill the demands for this variety. 
small, $12.50; bulblets $5.00 each. 


Large Medium 


Rare ADVANCE Offerings 


Selected from the 


1930 SALBACH CATALOG 


Presented for early selection from the superb list- 


HELEN JACOBS (209) (Salbach) 1930 


Lower petals straw colored with crimson stipplings, 
D Taller and much more 
Six to eight florets open at once. 


beautiful cut flower. Each: large, $5.00; medium, $3.00; small $1.00; 


MAGNA BLANCA (820) (SALBACH) 1930 


A wonderful spike for church or wedding decorations. Per- 
fect flowers to the-last tip blooms. Each: large, $10.00; medium 


SALBACH’ ORCHID (103 1/5) (SALBACH) 1930 
A large flowering variety of the same color as the. Cattleya orchid. 
Large wide-open blooms of heavy substance and fine placement. Eight 
Similar in form to Minuet but large and pinker, re- 
A robust grower and a rapid 
It will be many years before there will be stock enough to 
Each: large, $25; medium $17.50; 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


One each of the three above for the following prices: e 
Large sizes $30.00; Medium sizes, $22.50; Small sizes, $17.50 


SECOND INTRODUCTORY OFFER OF SALBACH ORIGINATIONS 


: “SAVE MONEY ON GLADIOLUS”’ 


Write for our special discount list before placing your 
We can save you at least 20% on any- 
thing included in our stock of about 300 varieties. 


WALES ROAD GARRQENS 


Spring order. 


1220 Madison Ave. 


A. @. BRITSOH, Prop. 
° Telede, Ohie 








Excellent sub- 
end of the spike. A 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALISTS 


Wichert, IIl. 





placement. Six _open 





in the garden. Rapid 





We are growing a nice stock of Los Angeles, Souvenir, 
Flaming Sword, Myrtle and many other fine sorts. 














Originator and Grower of New 
644 Woodmont Avenue 





Small Bulblets 

Betty Nuthall __ a $3.00 $1.25 6 for $1.00 
Helen Jecobs ____ RE 3.00 1.50 5 for 1.00 
Magna Blanca ___________10.00 7.50 6.00 2.50 each 
0. D. Baldwin to tuabetncnosse: TE 2.00 1.00 5 for 1.00 
Orange Butterfly _._.___.____ 1.50 .75 50 15for 1.00 
Salbach’s Orchid _________25.00 17.50 12.50 5.00 each 
eens Pee oe 7.50 5.00 2.00 3 for 1.00 
cc, SEE AEE 1.50 1.00 50 10for 1.00 
Total Single Prices ______$58.50 $389.75 $25.25 

Introductory Collection Price $40.00 $30.00 $22.50 


Wholesale list now ready. Retail catalog will be mailed in January. 


CARL SALBACH 


“That’s me—J. D.” 


Varieties 
Berkeley, Calif. 


























SONG'S, Rare Bulb Collection-$10 


Some of the newer Glads you have wanted. ‘ 
These are the minimum sizes of bulbs I shall send. Some will 


All should bloom nicely. 
One No. 4 bulb Ruffled Gold 


run larger. 


One 3 Coryphee 

One “ 4 “ Heavenly Blue 
One “ 4&4 “ Betty Nuthall 
One “ 3 ‘“ Mary Frey 

One “ 6& ‘* Goronado 

One “ 7 ‘* Mother Machree 
One “ 3 “ Dr. Moody 

One “ 4 “ Frederick Christ 
One “ 4 “ Rita Beck 

One “ & “ Miss Des Moines 
One “ & “ Frank J. McCoy 


This Super Collection prepaid for $10.00 


Boulder, Colo. 
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Subscription Rewards 


Many readers of THE FLOWER GROWER are interested 
in making it better known among their friends and ac- 
quaintances. Others are desirous of securing their own 
subscription without cash expenditure. Still others are 
interested in doing a considerable amount of canvassing 
during the Winter or dull season. The rewards which I 
am offering for work of this kind are not only decidedly 
adequate but of the best value. 

Do not forget that these rewards are for the securing 
of new subscriptions and are offered only to those who are 
present subscribers. These rewards are not premiums 
which go with THE FLOWER GROWER at the regular sub- 
scription price, as THE FLOWER GROWER is really worth 
more than the $2.00 charged for it, and my giving of these 
prizes is only in the nature of a reward for service rendered 
in the securing of a new customer or subscriber to THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 

JAPANESE CALENDARS—ORNAMENTAL ANYWHERE 


For three years I have offered two of the Japanese Calendars, (different 
subjects,) in connection with subscription rewards. Those for 1929 are 
different than any before, and one of them especially is probably more 
artistic than anything heretofore offered, being built up of colors which do 
not readily fade, with a scene of Flowers and Birds. The smaller one has 
a pocket attached which can be used for holding ornamental material of 
many kinds, Although the usual calendar pad is attached to each of the 
screens, these pads can easily be removed and a photograph or bright-colored 
card substituted. The screens are ornamental almost anywhere and help 
brighten a room in a very delightful way. The unique character of these 
Japanese hand-painted screens was what first induced me to adopt them. 
They have a real decorative and artistic value. . 

A pair of these calendars, postage prepaid, for the securing of one NEW yearly 
subscription, remitted for at the full rate of $2.00. 


(> JAPANESE CALENDARS ALONE SENT FOR 60c Postpaid. 


PRUNING SHEARS—USEFUL TO ANY GARDENER. 


An arrangement with one of the large eastern cutlery manufacturers 
enables me to offer a high-grade, serviceable nine-inch, pruning shear. 
These shears are fully guaranteed by the manufacturer and are usable by 
every gardener, even the small back-lot gardener can hardly afford to be 
without a pruning shear. It is not only useful for pruning, but for cutting 
the tops off from Gladiolus bulbs, etc., it has no equal. I have used a 
pruning shear for a long time and could not get along without it. 

The pruning shears are sent, postage prepaid, for the sending of one NEW sub- 
scription, remitted for at the regular rate of $2.00 per year. 


[> THE PRUNING SHEARS ALONE SENT FOR $1.00 Postpaid. 
GRASS SHEARS—EVERY HOME-OWNER NEEDS ONE. 


For years those who like a well kept lawn used sheep shears for 
trimming around the edges, and the hardware stores still sell them for this 
purpose, but recently the cutlery people have produced a special grass 
shear with blades of good steel and with a serrated or sickle edge. These 
grass shears are so far ahead of the old sheep shears that there is no 
comparison. They work easily.and quickly. 

The manufacturer who furnished the pruning shears above mentioned, 
has just put out this new grass shear ready for business this season. It is a 
wonderful tool. Everybody wants a grass shear, as everybody has a lawn 
even if only. a little piece of one. 

This grass shear is 12 inches long; strong, sturdy and fully guaranteed 
by the manufacturer. 

The grass shear is offered, postage prepaid, for the securing of one NEW sub- 
scription, remitted for at the regular rate of $2.00, plus 20 cents for postage and 
packing. Total $2.20. 


[>THE GRASS SHEARS ALONE SENT FOR $1.20 Postpaid. 


120 BULBS—MANY HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN 
SENT OUT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 

Readers do not need an introduction to the Gladiolus bulbs from the 
Editor’s garden. If each reader has not actually secured the bulbs, the 
bulbs are familiar to him from what others have said about them. This 


offer is good for “Le Marechal Foch,” the great light pink, or for the 
mixed collection. 


: These bulbs are all of blooming sizes, some of them small blooming 
sizes, up to the large blooming sizes, giving a long period of bloom and a 
great variety of color and form. 

} The bulbs are shipped in November or December or at planting time 
in the Spring. 

120 bulbs either ‘“‘Foch’’ or mixed, for two NEW subscriptions, remitted for at 
the regular rate of $2.00 each; total $4.00. 

20 IRISES—HARDY EVERYWHERE. EVERYBODY WANTS IRISES 

For two NEW subscriptions, remitted for at the regular yearly rate, 
$2.00 each. Irises may be sent instead of the 120 bulbs as above. For 
description of Irises, see opposite column. Irises are shipped only during 

July, August and September. 

20 BULBS—EXCEPTIONAL VALUE IN THESE SMALL COLLECTIONS 

20 bulbs of either the mixed collection or ‘‘Le Marechal Foch’’ for a NEW six 
months’ subscription, remitted for at the regular rate of $1.00. 


Do not forget that these offers as above are made only to 
PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS who send NEW Subscriptions. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 





Tell Your Friends | 


Subscription and Bulb Offer 


Tell your friends about the Bulb Offers below which ar 
open at all times; also do not forget that the Alternate Irig 
Offer may be accepted in place of the Bulbs,—trises are 
shipped only during Late Summer and Early Fall. Bulbs are 
shipped during November and December or when the weather 
is mild in the Winter; but more generally before planting time 
in the Spring. ’ 

What better missionary work can you do than spread the 
gospel of more and better flowers, more beautiful surround. 
ings, balanced activities, a better outlook on life, and other 
things which make the world a better place in which to liye 
as represented by the teachings of THE FLOWER GROWER 
as a magazine? 


Bulb Offers Always Good 


The Combination Gladiolus Bulb and Subscription Offers hay. 
in delighting many thousands of readers and in beautifying many thousands 
of gardens. These offers have been repeated each year during the past five 
or six years and with an increasing satisfaction and success. 

Please note that there is no premium with THE FLOWER GROWER at the 
regular subscription price. The magazine itself is worth more than $2.00 per year, 
Anyone who reads it knows that. Therefore, please do not expect any premium with 
the magazine at the regular price but only as a combination under the following 


Bulb Offers :— 


120 Bulbs (prepaid) and 12 Months’ Subscription for $3 


Twelve issues of THE FLOWER GROWER containing nearly 600 pages 
of reading matter and 120 guaranteed-to-bloom Gladiolus bulbs for 
$3.00 is a real bargain and one which has delighted many people, and 
introduced them to a new outlook on life by way of the floral world. 

You may have either the mixed collection or the great light pink, 
“Le Marechal Foch.” In either case, you get 120 bulbs or more, 
postage prepaid, with full details for planting and culture. 

The bulbs are shipped in November or December or at planting 
time in the Spring. 

In ordering, please state whether you want “Foch” or mixed. 


Gladiolus-Le Marechal Foch 


Some Opinions by Those Who Know:— 


e resulted 














“Le Marechal Foch is now in full bloom, and is the 
most beautiful Gladious I ever saw. It is admired by all 
who see it.’’ 


“This is the finest cut flower that ever came out of Hol- 
land. Blooms are enormous. Of light shell pink, and it 
stands the hot weather and torrid winds of summer better 
than any other variety. A great future.”’ 


““My own experience with this variety, covering a period 
of three seasons, leads me to believe that its popularity has 
been only started.’’ 


“‘When the florist observes how readily Le Marechal Foch 
forces under glass, and how beautiful the mammoth clear 
pink flowers are when bloomed in the greenhouse, then will 
this variety be in such demand that it will take millions of 
bulbs.”’ 











Alternate {Those who prefer a collection of Irises will receive 20 
Iris Offer \or more strong, blooming plants of at least 10 different 
varieties. These are all high-grade and rugged varieties which have 


done well in the Editor’s garden without special care or attention. 
(Irises shipped during July, August and September.) 





NOTE:—The combination offers above, either Bulbs or 
Irises. to subscribers West of the Mississippi River, $3.30. 





20 Bulbs (prepaid) and Four Months’ Subscription for $1 
This is a very good way to get your friends interested. This four 
months’ trial subscription with a fine ccllection of bulbs may prove 
the best investment you have ever made. ss 
On this offer, you may select either the mixed collection or Le 
Marechal Foch.” Please say whether you want “Foch” or mixed. 











The 20 bulbs and four months’ offer is the same price 
to any part of the United States. 


N. B. No Bulbs or Irises shipped to Canada 
MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, NY. 
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= BETTER BLOOMING BULBS e e - 
) Gladioli Specials 
f Priced per 100. 265 Bulbs at 100 rate. Bulblets Per 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.& No.6 1000 Qt. 
Ge. F. €. Bennett... $7.50 $6.50 $4.50 $3.50 $2.25 $1.50 $2.75 $9.00 
CONS Bee See ee -_ Mrs. Leon Douglas _______ 5.00 4.25 8.25 2.50 1.50 1.00 1.50 _._ 
, ALL LARGE ORC No. 115 8 Elisabeth Tabor 50 | Golden Measure 4.00 3.50 2.50 1.85 1.25 .75 1.00 _.__ 
ga0@ 14, E. Kunden ----- "50 No. 116 4 Ethelyn ~~~ {50 | Richard Diener ________ 4.00 3.00 2.50 1.75 1.25 .75 .75 3.00 
No. 199 ‘ices Eberius ___--- .50 No. 117 7 Eurydice _--__-____ .50 | Mr. W. H. Phipps _______ 12.00 10.00 8.00 6.00 4.00 2.00 2.50 10.00 
No. 103 3 Annie Laurie eS No. 118 2 Emile Aubrun -____- *.50 | Catherine Coleman _______ 16.00 13.00 10.00 7.50 5.50 -... 4.00 .. 
No. 104 4 Beatriz Michelena -50 ge 2 See ee ---—-- ge | oe See ____----____. 8.75 38.00 2.00 1.50 1.00 .75 1.00 3.50 
No, 105 2 Balboa _---_--- .50 ee te oS Ghee tence” ~--~~~ ‘bo | Quattne Caer _--____. 16.00 13.00 10.00 7.00 5.00 8.00 4.00 12.00 
No. 106 6 Break O° Day —- wae No. 122 8 Golden Measure _____ .50 } Glant Nymph ___________ 3.75 8.00 2.26 1.50 1.00 .75 .75 3.00 
No 107 $ Oohlina —------- .80 No. 123 1Golden Dream ____-_ .50 | Henry Ford _..-____ 4.00 3.50 2.50 1.25 .75 .50 .60 2.00 
No. 599 3 Copper Bronze __---- .50 No. 124 3 Golden Frills ---.-- .50 | Jenny Lind -___________ 5.50 4.50 3.25 2.25 1.50 1.00 1.50 5.00 
ye 410 6 Crinkles --_-_______ .50 No. 125 3 Gold Eagle --------- “BO | @leriana —--.-----_____ 15.00 12.00 10.00 7.00 4.50 3.00 4.00 _._- 
No.111 Dr. Christ Martz ---- .50 oe S99 88 eee a ~~~ “6 | & F. Oem ------------- 5.50 4.50 3.25 2.50 1.75 1.00 1.00 3.50 
Scare 2 eB. B Bennstt --- .28 i. 1... oe) oe ee 5.00 4.50 3.25 225 1.50 1.25 2.00 _.__ 
No 44 13 eee oe No. 129 12 Ida Van _......... 150 | Golden Dream __________ 25.00 20.00 17.00 13.00 9.00 6.00 8.00 -.__ 
’ pRICES—Any 6 of the above 50 cent items, $2.50. No two alike. Any 13 of All Bulbs Guaranteed of Highest Quality. Send for Price List. 
the above 50 cent items, $5.00. No two alike. Any 20 of the above 50 cent items, 
$7.50. No two alike. Ask for complete list with more than 200 items and Special THE DRE AMERIE G. ARDENS 
le items. 
yy. HEBERLING . . . . Easton, ul. u. 8. A. | Rt. 8, Box 511 ? " : Portland, Oregon 
sell 9 
ign 66 ( ” UPJOHN’S GLADIOLUS 
SON GS, unny ora 0 Here are some from our fall list. Cash with order, or 25% 
deposit will hold until spring, balance before shipment or 
C. O. D. as you wish. Prepaid on orders of $3 or over. 
G i Positively no single item for less than 20 cents, either 
bulbs or bulblets. 
We offer the special discounts from this list up to January 
r lorado’s in ting sunshine ‘ 
——. healthy stock, grown, under Coloratgar now at dissing time 1, 1930, only; 5% extra in bulbs or bulblets on cash orders 
prices. from $5 to $10; 10% extra in bulb or bulblets on cash orders 
25 bulbs and bits. at the 100 rate. (For 1000 rate on | from $10 to $25; 15% extra in bulbs or bulblets on cash orders 
bulbs, multiply the 100 rate by nine.) 250 bulbs and bulblets | from $25 up. The extras may be of your own selection from 
at the 1000 rate. No item less than 25 cents. this list or left to our judgment, as you wish. 
Size No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.& No.6 Bits. Bits. Priced per 100; 25 at 100 rate; 10 at 1/9 100 rate: 
Per Por Por Per Per Per Per Per No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 Bits. 
100 100 100 100 100 100 #100 1000 1%-1% 11% %-1 %-% %-% 1000 
eae a SS $4.00 $36.00 | A. B. Kunderd (K), Ruffled Cream____~ $3.00 $2.60 $1.80 $1.20 $ .80 $ .80 
Beck, Rita _____ $50.00 $40.00 32.00 24.00 $18.00 $12.00 3.30 27.00 | Albania (Kemp), fine white-__________ 3.00 2.60 1.80 1.20 .80 .60 
Bennett ___ 8.00 6.40 4.40 3860 2.40 1.60 .35 3.00 | Alice Tiplady (K), orange prim____._~~ 8.00 2.40 1.60 .60 
Brak O’ Day __ _.... 4.40 3.00 2.40 1.60 1.00 —__.__ 1.40 ; Avalon (K), ruffled cream____________ 1.80 1.20 .80 .80 
Bunce, A. V. __ 12.00 8.60 7.00 4.00 -.... ~_.-- .30 2.50 | A. W. Hunt (CH), orange red________- ; 1.80 1.20 .80 
Carter, Patricia _ 60.00 48.00 36.00 24.00 16.00 -..-. ~_._- _.... | Bengal Tiger (Pratt), flaked red_______ 8.00 2.60 1.80 1.20 .80 .80 
Christ, Frederick_160.00 120.00 100.00 80.00 60.00 —__.__ 7.00 60.00 | 8. L. Smith (K), light lavender_______ 83.00 2.40 1.60 1.00 .60 .60 
Compson, Betty _ _..__ __._- 12.00 8.00 4.80 3.00 1.50 12.00 Blushing Beauty (K), ruffled blush pink__ 8.00 2.60 1.80 1.20 -80 .80 
Copper Bronze _. _..__  __.__ 6.00 4.40 oo, See 1.20 Break O’Day (Bill), early pink_______~ 4.00 3.00 2.40 1.60 1.00 1.00 
Coryphee ______ 200.00 160.00 120.00 100.00 80.00 __.-_ 9.00 80.00 | Capt. Boynton (B), fine lavender_______ 4.00 3.00 2.40 1.60 1.00 1.00 
Dickens, Chas. _ 32.00 26.00 20.00 14.00 6.60 —_.__ .90 8.00 | Challenger (K), deep, dark red_____ ~~ 8.00 2.60 1.80 1.20 .80 .80 
Dohrmann, Mrs. _ 32.00 24.00 16.00 12.00 8.00 5.00 1.00 9.00 | Gowee’s Scarlet Wonder, large scarlet_... 3.00 2.40 1.60 1.00 .60 .60 
aanetee 4.00 3.20 2.40 RO, eee) ee 1.20 Crimson Glow (Bet), one of best reds_.__ 3.00 2.40 1.60 1.00 -60 .60 
Farrar, Geraldine 20.00 16.00 12.00 8.00 5.00 —_.__ .45 4.00 | Crinkles (K), ruffled rose____________~- 4.00 3.00 2.40 1.60 1.00 .80 
Frey, ___- __.-. 48.00 36.00 24.00 18.00 14.00 4.00 36.00 D’s American Beauty, rose, many open___ 3.00 2.60 1.80 1.20 -80 
Gloriana ______ 20.00 16.00 12.00 8.00 5.00 3.60 "45 4.00 | & J. Shaylor (K), ruffled rose pink____ 3.00 2.40 1.60 60 
aes... _.... 198.00 10088 600 .... ~—.- .80 7.00 | Eliz. Gerberding (D), ruffled pink_____- 3.00 2.40 1.60 .60 
Golden Frills __. 15.00 12.00 10.00 7.00 4.20 2.40 .35 3.00 | Europa, pure white _____ ccasscemetabe ocean best 3.00 2.40 1.60 
Goodrich, Olive _ 24.00 20.00 16.00 10.00 6.00 —_.__ 1.20 10.00 | Evelyn Kirtland (A), leading pink____- 3.00 2.40 1.60 1.00 .60 .60 
Hanks, Nancy __ 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 -.... -.... ~_.-- 1.20 | Flora (Hol), large yellow_____________ 3.00 2.60 1.80 1.20 .80 .80 
Heavenly Blue __100.00 80.00 64.00 48.00 32.00 20.00 3.50 30.00 | Frank J. Symmes (D), ruffled peach red__ 3.00 2.40 1.69 1.00 .60 .60 
Herbstzrauber 5 ws = 12.00 10.00 <a 70 6.00 Giant Myrtle (K), fine pink___._______ 4.00 3.00 2.4 1.60 1.00 80 
Hornberger, Mrs. _...= -__.--  __.__ 8.00 5.00 3.00 60 5.00 Giant Nymph (C), large pink__._______ 3.00 2.60 1.80 1.20 80 80 
ae 4.00 3.20 2.60 —_._- eee ee. 6 eee .80 | Golden Measure (K), golden yellow____~_ 3.00 2.60 1.80 1.20 .80 .80 
a Oty... _. .-- 16.00 12.00 8.00 5.00 3.20 80 7.00 | Golden Swallow (A), golden yellow_____ 8.00 2.60 1.80 1.00 .60 .60 
Kirtland, Evelyn... __.__ 2.40 1.60 —__.__ pete, Nakane ‘80 | Henry Ford (D), purple -- 8.00 2.40 1.60 1.00 .60 .60 
Konynenberg, Mrs 40.00 82.00 20.00 16.00 10.00 6.00 1.80 16.00 | Yack London (D), salmon pink_-----~_ 8.00 2.40 1.60 1.00 .60 .60 
Kunderd, A. E. _ 40.00 32.00 20.00 16.00 10.00 7.00 2.00 18.00 | &0s Angeles (H), cut and come again pink 3.00 2.40 1.60 1.00 .60 .60 
Kunderd, Marie _ 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.40 __._ jae. ee .80 | Miss Madison (B), large light pnik_____ 4.00 8.00 2.40 1.60 1.00 .80 
Kunderd, Ri JU. — _..-.  ~_.__ 3.00 2.20 1.60 1.00 —_.__ “80 | Mrs. F. C. Peters (F), popular lavender. 3.00 2.40 1.60 1.00 .60 .60 
Longfellow _____ 10.00 8.00 6.00 4.00 2.40 1.60 .85 3.30 | Mrs. H. E. Bothin (D), ruffled pink___- 1.80 1.20 .80 .80 
ee aan 2 Cee. Cee Co (ates eee Mrs. Leon Douglas (D), gig. begonia rose 4.00 3.00 2.40 1.60 1.00 1.00 
Mary Jane _____ 40.00 32.00 20.00 16.00 10.00 7.00 2.00 18.00 | Mrs. M. S. Burke (D), apricot yellow___ 8.00 2.40 1.60 1.00 .60 .60 
Minuet __.. | 50.00 40.00 380.00 24.00 20.00 12.00 2.50 22.00 Mrs. Richard Lohrman (D), ruffled cream. 3.00 2.40 1.60 1.00 -60 60 
Moody, Dr. ____ 100.00 80.00 64.00 48.00 32.00 20.00 4.00 36.00 | Murlel (Pf), light blue-______----~_- 3.00 2.40 1.60 1.00 .60 .60 
Nixie (Diener) _ 8.00 6.40 5.00 4.00 —-.... —~_.__ 30 $80 | Gee (2), Oe ..............% 2.40 1.60 .80 .80 
Orchid _.___ 40.00 32.00 20.00 16.00 10.00 6.00 1.20 10.00 | Negoa (K), maroon, ruffled ~.----~~~- 3.00 2.40 1.60 1.00 .60 .60 
DD ne ee cies, aoa 16.00 12.00 6.00 50.00 | Old Glory (K), maroon __-_________~ 3.00 2.60 1.80 1.20 .80 .80 
i Sa eeas 24.00 16.00 12.00 2.40 22.00 | Orange Glory (K), ruffled orange_-. ~~ 3.00 2.40 1.60 1.00 .60 .60 
Peters, Mrs. F.C... _s SD Sai 2.40 1.60 a 80 Red Amarilias (K), huge dark red______ 3.00 2.60 1.80 1.20 .80 .80 
Phaenomen ____ __.._. 12.00 10.00 6.00 —_.__ cae 40 ~=3.60 | Richard Diener (D), grand pink--_-__- 2.40 1.60 1.00 1.00 
Phipps, W. H. _. __... 10.00 8.00 6.00 4.00 2.00 30 2.50 | Romance (K), smoky orange_________~ 3.00 2.40 1.60 1.00 .60 .60 
Queen of Night  _.. ss __. | a 2a "60 5.00 | Rose Ash (D), ashes of roses__________ 8.00 2.40 1.60 1.00 .60 .60 
Rose Mulberry _— __._ ea _..-- 10.00 6.00 4.00 90 8.00 | Rese Glory (K), ruffled rose __________ 8.00 2.60 1.80 1.20 .80 .80 
Ruffled Gold _.- —_— 100.00 __ 60.00 40.00 24.00 4.80 44.00 | Scarlano (K), orange scarlet_____._._-_ 8.00 2.40 1.60 1.00 .60 .60 
Salmon Glow __. _.... _... $00 200 _... _.... _.... 3.00 | Scarlet Princeps (K), cherry red_______ 3.00 2.60 1.80 1.20 .80 .80 
i 20.00 16.00 12.00 8.00 “<a 50 4.40 Sulphur Frills (K), light yellow, ruffled__ 4.00 3.00 2.40 1.60 1.00 1.00 
Scarlet Wonder _ 5.00 4.00 3.00 BS Pike ee. pie 1.00 Thistle (K), vigorous ruffled red_______ ; 1.80 1.20 .80 -80 
Sisson, Mrs. P.W. 24.00 20.00 16.00 10.00 5.40 8.20 .50 4.40 | Thos. T. Kent (D), strawberry pink----- 8.00 2.40 1.60 60 
| | ea ae 4.40 3.20 2.40 1.60 80 2.50 | Tiffany (Br.), pure white___._________ 8.00 2.40 1.60 60 
Triumph, Pfitzer’s 40.00 32.00 24.00 20.00 15.00 10.00 2.20 20.00 | Titanic (Dec), huge magenta _—-_-______ 3.00 2.40 1.60 1.00 .60 .60 
Velled Brilliance. 32.00 24.00 20.00 12.00 7.00 -..._ 1.00 9.00 | Violet Glory (K), violet, ruffied________ 8.00 2.40 1.60 80 
Velichenblau _.§ =, _.-. 24.00 18.00 12.00 __.__ 2.40 20.00 | War, blood red -_--________________ 3.00 2.60 1.80 1.20 .80 .80 
Yellow Wonder _ 20.00 16.00 12.00 8.00 5.00 8.20 .40 3.60 | White Giant (Hol), lily like-_________ 1.80 1.20 .80 .80 
Zang, Tycko ______ 6.40 5.20 4.00 3.20 2.40 1.60 _.. 1.20 Willis E. Fryer (K), large violet_______ 8.00 2.60 1.80 1.20 -80 -80 
. ; a Wm. @. Badger (M), coral pink__._____ 4.00 8.00 2.40 1.60 1.00 1.00 
Terms: Cash with order, or % cash, balance C. O. D. Minimum order $1.00. Youell’s Favorite (K), ruffled lavender___ 2.60 1.80 1.20 80 -80 


wah diersnce ‘posite Jou Tues me"mot to Go 06. "HO eabeuestion a 
ee in the folly inh ess you request me no 0 80. Oo su on 


om ode tae nt erent peers discount: On all orders from this lst, or a others » 
f » I shall give enough overcount on many items to equal a 
discount on the total order.. Larger the order, more liberal the count. 


J.D. LONG, Boulder, Colorado 


SEND POST CARD 
And not only receive our fall list with special offers, but 


also our regular January list listing many of the newer varie- 
ties, as well as our Glad and Iris list in Spring. Send for 
yours now. 


H. UPJOHN 


D. 
South Liberty Street Salem, Oregon 

















FALL PRICE LIST 


of Gladiolus is out now for those who wish to order 
now. The catalog will be out in December if not 
before. 

Better get your name on my mailing list. I have 
one of the most complete lists of good Gladiolus in the 
country. I try to keep up-to-date with all the best of 
the new varieties from all over the world. 

Have dug the finest and cleanest lot of bulbs I ever 
had. Plump, high crown ones—just such bulbs as I 
like to buy. Get your name in now for a catalog. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Elmer E. Gove 
Box 45 - - Burlington, Vermont 








Digging Time Bargains in Glads 


1, Famous Australians: Marmora, Canberra, Mrs. S. A. Errey, 
Mrs. Rattray, Amethyst, Daintiness, Laverna, Laidley, Alpheus, 
Olivar, Pallas, Panope. Value $19.25. Digging time price $13.50. 
Half size B $9.50. . 

2. Burbank’s Latest: 
Marie Ellen, Navajo. 
Half size $2.50. 

3. Among the Best: Mary Frey, Rita Beck, Veilchenblau, Star 
of the Sea, Sword of Mahomet, Red Tornado, Patricia Carter, 
Queen of Bremen, Betty Jane Victor, Titan. Value $15. Digging 
time price $9.50. Half size $6.75. 

4. Bulblets Surprise: Mother Machree, Jubilee, Miss Des Moines, 
Lily of Gold, Sylvia West. Value $11.50. Thanksgiving price $6. 
Darwin Tulips, first size bulbs only, any color, $5. per 100, 70c Doz. 

Write for our lists. 


THE MISSION GARDENS 


Techny, Ill. 


The Luther Burbank, Betty Jane, Dogstar, 
Value $5.75. Digging time price $3.50. 


SONGS, Glad Collections 


at Special Prices-—Prepaid 


Each Variety Plainly Labeled 


$4.00 Bulb Collection ‘‘A”’ 
One Large bulb each (Rita Beck) (Patricia Carter) (Chas. Dicke i 
Frey) (Olive Goodrich) (Mrs. Van Konynenburg) (Pfitzer’s Triumph ms) (Mary 
(Yellow Wonder) (Golden Frills) (Phipps) (Bennett) ( Ladies (Minuet) 
P. W. Sisson)—All for $4.00, prepaid. elow) (Mrs. 


$2.20 Bulb Collection “‘B”’ 
One Medium bulb each of same varieties in Collection 
paid. 
$20.00 Bulb Collection ‘“‘C” . 
One Large bulb each: (Coryphee) (Betty Nuthall) (Heavenly B nA 
—— sone (Frederick Christ) (Mary Frey) (Dr. Money cas 
<onynenburg) (Pfitzer’s Triumph) (Orange Wonder EF 
for $20.00, prepaid. , MeOog) 
$11.00 Bulb Collection ‘“‘D”’ ‘ Ps 
One Medium bulb each variety listed in Collection “C’’—All for $11.00, » ; 
$6.00 Bulb Collection “‘E” 
One Small bulb each variety listed in Collection ‘‘C’’—AlIl for $6.00, prepaid, 


$1.30 Bulb Collection ‘“‘F’’ 


One Large bulb each: (Phipps) 
Hanks) (Longfellow) (Nixie) 
All for $1.30, prepaid. 


$1.70 Bulb Collection “G” 7 


Three Medium bulbs each varieties listed in Collection ‘‘F’’—A 7 
bam I for $1.70, pre | 


$17.00 Bulb Collection “‘H” 

ne Small bulb each: (Frederick Christ) (Aida) (Coronado) (Oran 

(Miss Des Moines) (Betty Nuthall) (Marmora) (Frank J. Nooo) ‘a 
Machree) (Dr. Moody) (Jubilee) (Heavenly Blue) (Ruffled Gold) (Mary ) 
(Olive Goodrich) (Veiled Brilliance) (Veilchenblau)—All for $17.00, 


$1.90 Bulb Collection ‘““HH’”’ 
One Bulblet each variety listed in Collection ““H’’—All for $1.90, prepaid, | 


New descriptive Glad list free. 


JS D:LONG, 


“a”__ All for $2.20, pre- 


wy 


(Bennett) 


(Farrar) (Golden Fril 
(Mrs, Woon 


Van Konynenburg) 


Now ready. 











Boulder, Colorade 








“Protect Your 
Roses NOW 


A little care in the fall 
will bring prize blooms 
next season. 


Terogen, the wonderful 


new autumn’- winter 
ground dressing, is revolu- 
tionizing all known meth- 
ods of combating rose dis- 
eases. It destroys the 
spores of most diseases. It 
kills the larvae of most in- 
sects as the rose pith 
borer, rose bugs, Japanese 
and many other beetles, 
aphids and ants. 


Terogen. has. been used 
with great success at:the fa- 
mous Wallingford, Pa., Rose 
Gardens. 


Chemical Products Division 


g ROSE MFG. COMPANY 
Established 1897 
ry 3642 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


Apply before Winter 
Apply Terogen just before 
covering your roses for the 
winter. Order through your 
dealer or direct, as follows: 


Note:—A 10 Ib. tin is sufficient for 
one application for 30 to 50 rose 


F.O.B. Phila. by Express or Freight 
Write for Bulletin, 
“Winter Care of Roses” 


Makers of the Fungtrogen Spray, 
the famous fungicide. 





Clubs 
Schools 
Churches 


Societies 


There is no more dignified and altruistic co- 
operative effort for any organization than getting 
new readers for THE FLOWER GROWER. 


I will make very special rates on application, 
so that a good profit remains in the hands of the 
organization. 

This --azine is the best-balanced collection of 
literature to be had in magazine form, and regardless | 
of subscription price. Compare any issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER with any issue of any other 
publication. 


Write me for rates. 


Write for 

Special Rates 
on 

Subscriptions 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher 
Calcium, N.Y. 
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